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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


With reference to the anecdote respect- 
ing George the Third’s bidding for THE 
Beprorr Missat, related in our last 
Magazine, p. 273, we have been favoured 
by Mr. Lilly the bookseller with the fol- 
lowing copy of a MS. note by Horace 
Walpole which was inserted in the copy 
of Gough’s Account of the Bedford Missal 
sold at Strawberry Hill: — 

“ George the Third meant to purchase 
this Missal at the auction of the Duchess 
of Portland, and make a present of it to 
the College of Eton, as having belonged to 
the founder of the seminary, Henry the 
Sixth, and gave an unlimited commission 
to the learned Jacob Bryant to bid for it ; 
but Mr. Bryant, hearing above 200/. bidden 
for it, thought that price too extravagant, 
and let it go to Mr. Edwards the book- 
seller, of whom the King would have re- 
purchased it, but Mr. Edwards chose to 
keep it for himself.’’ 

Mr. Ursan,—Myattention having been 
drawn to a paragraph in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for January, stating that THE 
JELLALABAD MEDAL ‘‘ as a work of art 
is unworthy to be named among the works 
of Wyon, or any artist better than a button- 
maker,’’ I beg to state that the medal here 
referred to was done by an Indian en- 
graver, and that Lord Ellenborough was 
so dissatisfied with it, and was so struck 
by a former war medal of my father’s 
work, that his Lordship recommended to 
the East India Company that a new medal 
should be made by him, and the Indian one 
cancelled. This suggestion was adopted, 
and my father executed a most beautiful 
medal in lieu of the former one, which is 
that which is described by your Corre- 
spondent ‘* Ball Cartridge.” My father’s 
medal may be described thus :—Obverse, 
portrait of her Majesty; inscription, “ Vic- 
toria Vindex.’’ Reverse, a figure of Vic- 
tory flying over the fortress of Jellalabad; 
she has a flag in one hand, and a wreath 
in the other; inscription, ‘ Jellalabad, 
7th April, 1842.” Yours, &c. 

Royal Mint. Lronarp C. Wyon. 

Mr. Northcote, in his Life of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, mentions that in 1786 SirJoshua 
purchased from a lady a MINIATURE OF 
OxtrverR CRoMWELL by Cooper, which 
was concealed in the lid of a snuff-box, 
and that he left by will the miniature to 
Mr. Burke, the son of the celebrated 
Edmund Burke, who survived his son. 
D. J. S. possesses the snuff-box, and in- 
quires whether any of our readers can give 
him any information about the miniature. 

Mr. Ursan.—At the dissolution of 
the monasteries, Joan HAtgs, esq. Clerk 





of the Hanaper, temp. Hen. VIII. had a 
large slice of the monastic lands at Coven- 
try. He was a great benefactor to the 
city, by founding the free school, and pos- 
sessed (inter alia) Coventry Grange, which 
merges in Whitmore Park, in the hamlet 
of Radford. The Grange anciently, I sup- 
pose, was of some importance, for these 
arms attach to it—Sa. on a fesse between 
three crescents or, an eagle displayed of 
the first. Crest, on a chapeau gu. turned 
up arg. a cock pheasant ppr. beaked and 
membered of the first. In 1586 John 
Hales built a splendid stone mansion (in 
the style of architecture which then pre- 
vailed) at. Keresley, near Whitmore Park, 
called New House, which was taken down 
in 1778, and replaced by a brick structure 
bearing the same name. The Hales’ for 
several generations and branches resided 
near Coventry ; some at the White Friars 
Monastery, others at New House, Newland 
Hall, and Foleshill Hall. The arms of the 
Hales living at the latter mansion were, 
Gu. three broad arrows or, feathered and 
headed argent; a mullet surmounted of 
another in chief for difference ; Crest, an 
arm embowed in armour ppr. garnished 
or, holding in the hand ppr. an arrow 
arg. headed gold, round the arm a scarf 
vert: Motto, ‘* Religioni .. . et Reipvb.” 
—but I suspect a word is wanting between 
Religioni and et, for the oak carved chim- 
neypiece from which the motto is copied 
is defective in the scroll under the arms, 
or rather at the bottom of the shield. 
These arms were borne by a Stephen Hales, 
and indicate a junior branch of the family 
there seated: probably he was a third son 
of a third son. None of the family are 
now resident or hold estates near Coventry, 
and I believe the Hales’ are now seated 
in Kent. 

If any of your Correspondents could 
supply the supposed missing word in the 
motto, and furnish the genealogy of this 
family, it would be most acceptable. 

Yours, &c. F.S. A. 

[Our Correspondent may be referred to 
a series of documents, relative to the pos- 
sessions of the Hales family in Coventry, 
communicated by Mr. William Reader of 
that city to the Collectanea Topographica 
et Genealogica, and printed in Part VI. 
of that work, for June 1834, pp. 152-159 ; 
also to further papers published in June 


~ 1843, in The Topographer and Genealo- 


gist, Part II. pp. 120-132. A view of the 
mansion built at Keresley by John Hales, 
in 1586, is engraved in the second volume 
of Britton’s Architectural Antiquities.— 
Epir. | 
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‘“ ENGLISH” OR “ ANGLO-SAXON.” 


(The following remarks are only intended to draw the attention of abler and better 


men to the subject. 


They have swelled to a greater length than we had reckoned 


upon, because first principles have become so much obscured by the prejudiccs 
and abused nomenclature of late years, that we have found it necessary to repeat 
and place in a clear light what to many must be quite familiar. ) 


WE ask a German child, “ What did 
your forefathers speak ?” “ Old-Ger- 
man,” is the reply. “ And what is your 
old mother-tongue?” we say to a Dane, 
or Norwegian, or Swede, or French- 
man, or Spaniard; “ Old-Danish,” 
“ Old-Norse,” “ Old-Swedish,” “ Old- 
French,” “ Old-Spanish,” he answers. 
We ask our own child, “ And what 
was the speech of your forefathers, my 
boy ?” and he is taught to answer, 
Anglo-Saxon. Was ever anything more 
absurd, more barbarous, more untrue? 

A love for and study of our noble 
mother-tongue is daily extending, both 
here and in America, and in the same 
proportion are people beginning to 
inquire where the term “ Anglo-Saxon” 
came from, and what it really means. 

We hope to show that it is a modern 
innovation, a practical blunder, and 
dangerously misleads us as to our own 
language and our own nationality. 

From the fourth to the beginning of 
the seventh century, England was 
gradually wrested from its Keltic and 
Roman occupiers. At this period the 


north and heart of Europe was planted 
by one great race, the TruTontc, sub- 
divided into North- Teutonic, Northern 
or Scandinavian, who possessed Swe- 
den, Norway, and Denmark ; the Mid- 
dle- Teutonic, Nether-Saxon, Plat or 
Low-German tribes, who held Holstein, 





Holland, Flanders, and North-Ger- 
many ; and the South- Teutonic or High- 
German, of whose eldest dialects few 
remains exist, who were found in South 
or High-Germany, and whose written 
language, unfortunately—to a great 
degree in consequence of its being the 
dialect used by Luther—has nearly 
destroyed the much more harmonious, 
rich, and cultivated Low - German, 
which is now fast sinking into a bar- 
barous patois, unfitted for works of a 
literary and lasting character. 

But, as we are all aware, at the early 
epoch we have just pointed out, what 
we call centralisation, nationality, and 
regular kingdoms co-extensive with 
the modern denominations, were quite 
unknown. The European lands, es- 
pecially in the north of Europe, were 
in the grasp of numerous tribes, clans, 
and folkships, all of more or less kin- 
dred origin, members of the same great 
Teutonic family (for of course we here 
exclude all mention of the Keltic and 
Slavic races), and offering marks of 
transition in each other from the highest 
north to the most southern Teutonic 
folk-wave. But they were for the 
most part wild and untutored; they 
regarded their colony as their country, 
and the out-march as the foe-land, and 
turned their iron weapons indiscrimi- 
nately against each other or against the 
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copper-armed or Roman enemy, as the 
blood-feud, or love of plunder, or thirst 
for new settlements might dictate. It 
was not till the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries, that the ambition 
or statesmanship of particular clan- 
chiefs or military adventurers succeeded 
in destroying or subduing or incorpo- 
rating the majority of the petty septs or 
tribes in their several neighbourhoods, 
and in reducing Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and England to something 
like regular government under one 
head in each country. 

Especially as regards Denmark, 
which most concerns us, we must re- 
member, that at the period when sea- 
raids from its western coasts succeeded 
in gaining a firm occupation in Eng- 
land, or from the fourth century down- 
ward, the name Dane and Denmark 
was comparatively unimportant or un- 
fixed, or only a local clanship. The 
whole country had zo national name 
in common, was broken up into petty 
kingdoms in every district, and, in so 
far as it had a certain oneness, was to 
a great extent under a Gothic dynasty 
and went under the name of Gotland. 
This famous Gothic tribe-cluster at 
this period occupied the present 
Swedish island of Gotland, nearly the 
whole of the southern half of Sweden 
(still called Géte-land, and two of 
whose largest and richest provinces 
have still no other names than East- 
Gotland and West-Gotland), a part 
of south Norway, and a large share of 
east and central Denmark. Its sub- 
sequent disappearance from, or rather 
loss of supremacy in, these districts, 
was principally caused by the rush of 
new settlers from the north-east, its 
repeated and bloody contests with the 
Swea and Norwegian races, and its 
immense emigrations and military in- 
roads into the Roman provinces. The 
name Danish and Denmark was first 
predominant in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. 

Remembering these general facts, 
let us now examine the details of the 
occupation of England. Bede, the 
English Chronicle, and other autho- 
rities, assure us, that this took place in 
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the fourth to the seventh century, and 
that the armed settlers who made good 
their footing in Albion were _prin- 
cipally 1. Jutes, 2. Angles or = an 
and 3. Saxons, all of them from Jut- 
land on the west coast of the present 
Denmark, and from the adjoining pro- 
vince of Old-Saxony, now Holstein. 

Of these tribes the Jutes were com- 
paratively few; they came from North- 
Jutland, and occupied Kent, the Isle 
of Wight, and a part of Hampshire. 

The Engels came from the present 
South-Jutland or Slesvig, which latter 
is a modern name mostly favoured by 
the Germans, and colonised— 

(As East-Angles) Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Isle of Ely, and part of 
Bedfordshire ; 

(As Middle- Angles) Leicestershire ; 

(As South- Mereians) Lincoln, North- 
ampton, Rutland, Huntingdon, north of 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, Bucks, 
Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, War- 
wickshire, Worcestershire, Hereford- 
shire, Staffordshire and Shropshire ; 

(As North-Mercians)Chester, Derby, 
Nottingham ; 

(As Northumbrians)—1. Deira. Lan- 
caster, York, Westmerland, Cumber- 
land, Durham.—2. Bernicia. North- 
umberland, and the south of Scotland 
between the Tweed and the Frith of 
Forth. 

The Saxons, a Middle-Teutonic tribe 
much more nearly allied to the North 
than to the South Teutons (Germans), 
and who by the earliest Northern 
writers were reckoned as Scandi- 
navians,* held 

« (As South--Saxons) Sussex ; 

(As East-Sazxons) Essex, Middlesex, 
south Hertfordshire ; 

(As West-Sarons) Surrey, Hamp- 
shire (partly), Berkshire, Wilts, Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, and a part of Corn- 
wall. 

If we now take a skeleton-map of 
England, and colour it with light-red 
for the Jutes, deep-red for the Engles 
(with whom Bede assures us were 
many Frisian and Danish groups), and 
yellow for the Saxons, we shall find 

1. That the Saxons occupy a narrow 
strip or belt of South-England, with 





* See ‘‘ Rimbegla ;’’ the passage is translated and commented on by Jorfeus, in 
his Univ. Sept. Ant. or Series Regum Danie, 4to., Hafnie 1705, p. 264, fol. ; and 
‘* Snorra Edda,”’ cap. 10 and 11, of which a new and critical edition has just appeared 


in Copenhagen. 
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comparatively little extent of coast, 
eer of which was probably in the 
ands of Angles, for we know that 
these latter had pushed forward both 
among them and the Jutes very nu- 
merously ; 

2. That the Jute-land was not large, 
not more than about one-fifth or one- 
sixth of the Saxon, but that it was 
admirably selected for maritime pur- 
poses ; and 

3. That the Angles occupied the 
bulk of the country, comprehending 
almost the whole range of coast, and, 
with their kinsmen, the Jutes, had 
possession of about four-fifths of the 
whole of England! ‘This numerical 
strength will not surprise us when 
we remember, that nearly the whole 
“ ngle-kin” emigrated, and that their 
old land was for years comparatively 
a desert after them. 

We thus see that nearly the whole 
country was “ English” as to predomi- 
nant race, although every little “ king- 
dom” had its own clan-name and its 
own folk-right. 

Under these circumstances what 
should we suppose the language of 
the general people would be? Un- 
doubtedly “ English,” with Saxon or 
Jute, or other peculiarities or pro- 
vincialisms in particular ‘localities. 
And that this was so we know. This 
ancient English is still best studied in 
the old Angle-land and in the Jutland 
peninsula. 

But, things being thus, what would 
the people probably call their own 
speech ? Again, judging from analogy, 
we should of course answer “ English.” 
And what is the testimony of fact and 
history ? That it never had any other 
name ! 

Open any book of our old mother- 
tongue, now extant in print or MS., 
and what do we find? That it is “ on 
Englise.” When it is a translation, 
what does the author call it? “Det 
is on Englise.” “Engelsc spree,” 
“ Engelsc reord,” “ ure spree,” is what 
our fathers spoke from the time the 
first Northern keel grated on our 
sands to the present moment. Our old 
Bible-translations, our Psalm-versions, 
our oldest Gospel-books, are all “on 
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Englise.” Our Church ministered in 
the mother-tongue to its members, and 
taught them the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Credo, &c. “on Englise.” Legends and 
folk-books and history swarm with the 
phrase, “bet is on Englise.” Prose 
and verse know no other name for 
their own garb, from the freeman’s 
hall or early church at Canterbury to the 
most northern monastery in the wilds 
of Northumberland. When Arch- 
bishop £lfric directs his reader to 
further information, he bids him look 
for it 


on bere engliscan bec 
be ic awende be bisum. 

‘¢ In the tract which erewhile 
I did into English.’’ 


He piously admonishes him “on 
Engliscre sprece,” and frankly admits 


Du beede me for oft 
Engliscra gewritena 
and ic be ne ge-tidode 
ealles swa timlice. 

‘* Oft hast thou askéd 
for English writings, 
but in sooth I hurried not 
to send them to thee.” 


In short, from the time when Bede 
tells us that “alii post illum (Cad- 
monem) in gente Anglorum religiosa 
poemata facere tentabant .. . in sua, 
id est Anglorum, lingua,” (in Alfred’s 
translation, “monige obre efter him 
in Ongel-beode ongunnon efeste leod 
wyrcan .... in Englise gereorde,” 
many others after him, in the English 
nation, began to make pious songs 
. .. in the English tongue,) down to 
the times of the hard-handed Norman, 
of Chaucer, of Shakspere, and of Scott, 
it has always borne only one appella- 
tion —ENGLuIsH. 

From the name always given by our 
own writers to our own language, let 
us now pass over to our laws. In so 
doing we shall be as concise as pos- 
sible, and shall of course only refer to 
those which mention for whom they 
were intended. 

1. The first are those of Hlodhere 
and Eadric, “Cantwara cyningas,” * 
kings of the Kent-men, about 680. 
Shall we therefore call our mother- 
tongue Kentish ? 





* Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 1840, vol. i. p. 26. 














2. The dooms of Jne, “ Wes-seaxena 
kyning,”* king of the West-Saxons, 
about 688. Shall we therefore call our 
language West-Saxon? ‘This West- 
Saxon king himself knows his people 
by no other name than Englishmen !” 

8. The dooms of Wihtred, “ Cant- 
wara cyning,”* king of the Kent-men, 
about 690. 

4. The dooms of Alfred, “ West- 
seaxna cyning,”* king of the West- 
Saxons, about 871. Yet he calls all the 
settled colonists in England “ Angel- 
cyn,”* the English race! 

5. Alfred and Guthrum’s Peace, 
about 878, agreed upon by the West- 
Saxon king for his people—of course 
the Saxons!—no, but for “ ealles 
Angel-cynnes witan,”‘ for the witan 
of all the English nation. Guthrum 
agrees for “seo beod be on East-Eng- 
lum beo%,” the people that are among 
the East-Angles or in East-Anglia ; 
and their several subjects are called 
“ Engliscne and Deniscne,”* English 
and Danes. 

6. Edward's ordinances, about 905, 
as agreed on with Guthrum II. “ ba 
ba Engle and Dene to fride and to 
freondscipe fullice fengon,”" when the 
English and Danes fully took to peace 
and friendship. All the enactments 
are “mid Englum” and “mid Denum,” 
among the English and the Danes. 

7. Of oaths, probably from the ninth 
century. Chapter 12 tells us that 
these are the enactments “on Engla 
loge,”' in English law. 

8. “ Nor’-leoda laga,” * the North- 
people’s law. Of this there are two 
texts; the “ North-people”! of the one 
being uscd as quite synonymous with 
the “ English” of the other; while the 
“Danish” of the one answers to the 
“ Mercian” of the other. ‘This tradi- 
tional use of the word North-people 
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for the original English tribes proves 
how entirely they themselves were 
aware of their descent from the great 
Northern races, though their strength 
now lay in the South-west of England. 

9. Of ranks. Begins, “Hit wes 
hwilum on Engla lagum,”" it was afore- 
time in the laws of the English. 

10. A2thelstan’'s dooms. The only 
ruled class spoken of is “ Englisc- 
mon,”° Englishman. The dooms shall 
be held “ ofer eall Engle-land,”? over 
all England. 

11. Eadgar’s dooms, about 960. 
They point out two folk-rights, the 
one “Mid Denum,” for the Danes, 
and the other “Mid Anglum,”4 for the 
English, and divide the whole popu- 
lation into “ Anglum ge Denum ge 
Bryttum,”* English,Danes, and Britons. 

12. Athelred’s dooms, about 980, 
drawn up “on Myrcena lande efter 
Engla lage,”* in the land of the Mer- 
cians according to the law of the Eng- 
lish, for “ English” and “Danes” in 
“ England.”* ‘The ordinance is that 
of “be Engla cyng,”" the king of the 
English, “on Engla lage,”* by English 
law. One or two points are modified 
by local folk-right, namely, “on Cant- 
wara lage,”’ by the law of the Kentish 
men, “on SudS-Engla lage,” by the 
law of the South-English, and “ be 
Nors’-Engla lage,”** by the law of the 
North-English. 

13. Ordinance of the Dun-setas. Is 
enacted by “be Angel-cynnes witan 
and Wealh-beode red-boran,”*» the 
witan of the English race, and the 
councillors of the Welsh people. It 


‘knows only “ English” and “Welsh,” 


“England” and “ Welshland.” 

14. Dooms of King Cnut, about 
1020, “cyninge ealles Engla-landes 
and Dena cyninge and Nor®d-rigena 
eyninge,”«e king of all England and 





m }. c. text 1. 
9» 2. 

"1c. p. 190. 

4 l.c. p. 272, ch. 2, and pas. 

the 

* lc. p. 312, and pas. 

«a ], c. p. 332, ch. 13. 


p- 
p. 284, ch. 1; p. 286, ch. 5, and pas. 
p- y lc. p. 330, ch. 6. 7 1. c. p. 330, ch. 9. 

bb J. c. p. 352, title. ce 


®* lc. p. 102. > 1. c. See Ines Domas, ch. 24, 46, 74, &c. 

¢ jl. c. p. 36. 4}, ¢. p. 58, ad fin. a F f Le. p. 153. 
& lc. p. 154. h le. p. 166. i Lc. p. 182. k le. p. 186. 
1]. c. text 1. Nord-leoda cynges gild is. (ch. 1.) 


2. Des cyninges wer-gyld sie mid Engla cynne. (ch. 1.) 
be Myrcna lage. (ch. 6.) 
be bam Dena-laga. (ch. 6.) 
° le. p. 198. 


P lee. p. 224. 
* Lc. ch. 2. * lic. p. 280. 
"1. c. p. 304. 
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king of the Danes and king of Norway. 
Shall we therefore call our language 
Anglo-Dano-Norwegian? These laws 
are to hold good “ofer eall Engla- 
land,”* over all England, but several 
local folk-rights and provincial cus- 
toms are mentioned as still in force, 
especially the Danish and Mercian. 

15. Canuti constitutiones. He is 
king “ Anglie,” and all the folk-words 
introduced are as “ Angli nuncupant,” 
* Angli dicunt,” “ Angli appellant,”¢ &e. 

The subsequent Latin and Anglo- 
Norman laws we need not speak of. 
They are all given by kings of England, 
for the English, although certain pro- 
vincial folk-rights are here and there 
incidentally mentioned, especially the 
law-customs of the Danes in certain 
counties. 

Now in all the above the only folk- 
group spoken of is EnGianp, the only 
folk-name of their law and language 
is ENGLISH. 

Let us now turn to the old English 
charters, and see what is their testi- 
mony. Here we shall surely meet the 
imaginary Saxon kings, the fabulous 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, the vaunted 
Anglo-Saxon people. 

The first in order of time‘ is one of 
Aethilberht, king of the Jute-land, 
Kent, and dated 605. He calls him- 
self “Ego Aethilberhtus, rex Canciae.”¢ 
Shall we then call our language Kentish ? 
Yet in the very next document he de- 
notes himself “ Ego Aethilberhtus, Dei 
gratia rex Anglorum,”! a title usual 
among the chiefs of this state ¢ at first, 
though afterwards the “Canciae” or 
“Canciorum” “rex” predominated. 
In 681 and frequently we have the 
new folk-name “rex Merciorum;” in 
685 and frequently the great folk-chief 
“rex Northumhymbrorum ;”: in 688 
appears the famous “rex Westsaxo- 
num ;"* in 692 the well-known “rex 
Eastsaxonum,” ! for which is often used 
the wider phrase “ rex Merciorum ;”™ 
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in 699 we have a king of Wessex 
signing himself “rex Saxonum,”" a 
contraction which occurs again, but 
very sparingly; in 714 we meet the 
folk-clan of the “ Hwiccas,”® which 
appears but seldom, while whenever 
the whole land is mentioned it is called 
England or Britain; in 790 we have the 
king of Mercia calling himself “rex 
Anglorum.”? In short, for we shall 
weary both our readers and ourselves, 
from Wulfhere, “rex Merciorum et 
Mediterraneorum Anglorum, austra- 
lium quoque regnorum,”9 in 664; to 
Eadweard, “king ofer EngleSeode,”* 
in 844; from %elstan, “ Angul- 
Saxonum necnon et totius Brittaniae 
rex,” ® in 934, a phrase still more scarce 
than the similar contraction “ Saxo- 
num” above; to Eadgar, in 958, &c. 
“rex et primicerius Merciorum,” “ An- 
glorum basileus,” “ Brittaniae mo- 
narchus,” “rex Anglorum,” “ Anglicae 
regionis basileus,” “rex tocius Britta- 
niae,” “ totius Albionisinsulae archons,” 
&e.; to /ESelred, in 1013, &c. “rex 
Anglo-Saxoniae atque Nordhymbren- 
sis gubernator monarchiae, pagano- 
rumque propugnator, ac Bretonum 
caeterarumque prouinciarum impera- 
tor,” “gubernator sceptri huius in- 
sulae,” “industrius Anglorum basileos,” 
&c.; to Cnut, in 1036, &c. “rex Anglo- 
rum, totius Britanniz monarcus,” “ se 
kining of AEngle-lande,” &c.; and to 
Eadweard in 1042, “rex Britanniae 
totius Anglorum monarchus,”—the tes- 
timony is the same. We have a suc- 
cession of the names of clans, tribes, 
folk-lands, state confederations, &c. 
and various political titles borne or 
usurped by the several kings; but we 
should as soon think of therefore 
calling our mother tongue “ Anglo- 
Saxon,” one of the scarcest of them 
all, as of denominating it “ Saxon,” or 
“ Kentish,” or “ Mercian,” or “ East- 
Saxon,” or “ West-Saxon,” or “North- 
umbrian,” or “ Hwiccian,” or “ Al- 





* le. p. 376. 
© 1. c. p. 426-30, pas. 


> 1. c. p. 384, ch. 14, ch. 15, and passim. 


4 As before, we omit those which have no title or folk-name characteristic of the 
giver. The common “ rex,” &c. is here useless. 
© Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici, 8vo. Lond. 1839-48, t. i. p. 2. 
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bionic,” or “ British,” or “ Pagan.” 
What should we say to a new name of 
our tongue founded upon the titles of 
the latest kings of England, especially 
when Hanover, Brunswick, &c. figured 
in the list? Whatacharming, euphonic, 
and ¢rue compound would it not make? 
Anglo - Scoto - Hiberno - Gallo - Hano- 
vero-&c. &c. &c.-ish! What would a 
Swede or any other foreigner say to a 
new name for his speech founded upon 
the same argument ? — Sweo-Gotho- 
Vandalo-Lappo-&c. &§c. &c.-ish! Ina 
word, the thing is not worth the waste 
of ink. Now and then a Jate scribe 
writing in Latin, and pedantically 
pluming himself upon his superior 
wisdom, says as a gloss “ Saxonice 
dictum” of a particular word, for 
“ veteres Angli” was too simple a 
phrase for him; but such learning 
we can sufficiently estimate. The 
earliest instance we have met with of 
the compound “ Anglo-Saxon” is in 
a Latin work, the life of Alfred by 
Bishop Asser, who died in 910, and 
some few clerks occasionally followed 
his example; but English was the 
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term otherwise universally applied to 
our nation and language (when not 
speaking of the Saxon tribe separately) 
both at home and abroad, especially 
by those who ought to know the best, 
our own folk-writers and our kinsmen 
the Scandinavians.* 

Let us now examine the last pos- 
sible field for this fictitious Anglo- 
Saxon, the coinage of our forefathers. 

Here we'need not be diffuse. Out 
of the many thousands of similar 
pieces, of various dies and towns and 
reigns and moneyers, preserved in 
British and Foreign Museums, or 
daily dug up in some part of Europe, 
the term or legend “ Anglo-Saxon” 
or “ Anglo-Saxonum” or “ Anglorum- 
Saxonum” does not occur on one of 
them! The earliest have simply “rex,” 
or “cyning,” &c.; sometimes “ totius 
Brittanie rex,” &c.; but the great 
overwhelming mass, “the unwashed 
million,” has the steadily occurring 
and prophetically proud inscription 
* Rex Anglorum.” What shall we say 
to testimony such as this ? 

(To be continued.) 





ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 
Part VII. 


THE DIET OF WORMS. 


ON the 16th June, 1520, a bull was 
issued against Luther in which forty- 
one propositions from the Reformer’s 


writings were condemned as false and , 


heretical. The bull had no other ef- 
fect than to rouse Luther to the whole 
height of his energy. In October ap- 
peared his work on the Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church, ejecting four 
of the seven sacraments. On the 10th 
December he burned in the market- 
place of Wittemberg the bull and the 
decretals of the Popes. These were 
things to stir the blood of the refugees 
in Ebernberg. One heart there they 
could not fail potently to move, and 
that was the heart of Ulrich von 
Hutten. He first issued some pithy 
marginal notes on the papal bull; then 
a poem on the burning of Luther's 


writings at Mentz; and lastly, a la- 


- mentation and exhortation against the 


power of the Pope. This is a long 
German poem, in octosyllabic rhymes, 
occupying about forty pages in the 
fifth volume of Miinch’s edition. Its 
effect was immediate and immense. 
None of Hutten’s previous productions 
had been so suddenly or so extensively 
popular, or had gone down so deep into 
the soul of the people. With the me- 
Jancholy beauty and sublime elevation 
of Jeremiah and the overwhelming 
bitterness of Juvenal which Miinch 
ascribes to it, it combines Teutonic 
earnestness and simplicity and crush- 
ing directness of purpose. It tore away 
the veil from all that was foulest in 
popery ; it cut like a dissecting knife 
into its most shrinking sensibilities ; 





* See all the old Norse, Icelandic, Swedish, and Danish Sagas, law-books, chro- 
nicles, ballads, &c. and the old Frisic books. 
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and the ugly monster, huge but ex- 
hausted by its own excesses, bellowed 
in shame, rage, revenge, and pain. 
Understood and appreciated by the 
commonest intellect, purchased by the 
poorest peasant, sung under the hum- 
blest roofs in a land where the love of 
song is universal, circulated all over 
Germany, it dried up any drop of 
honourable and merciful feeling there 
might still be in the Obscurantists to- 
ward the author, and kindled to mad- 
ness their thirst for his blood. They 
expended the fumes of their impotent 
fury in exclaiming that no punishment 
could be too severe for the author of 
such infamous attacks on the holy, 
venerable, and infallible see of Rome. 
Hutten felt that the battle could not 
be fought alone by diatribes however 
eloquent, or satires however keen, or 
arguments however able. The grim 
and grey iniquity to which he had 
vowed undying hate might be annoyed, 
might be greatly weakened by the 
weapons which he and Luther wielded, 
but it still retained a vast storehouse 
of mischief and could still blight with 
the breath of its abominations. Much 
popular vengeance at the Romish im- 
posture seemed hurled in vain unless 
the weight of sceptres and the thrust 
of swords could be brought in as allies. 
But to create an ardent and valiant 
unity of national sentiment in Germany 
appeared impossible. The age was 
incongruous, and the German com- 
munity more incongruous than the 
age—more incongruous than all other 
European communities, as it yet re- 
mains. Feudalism was dying, but was 
still strong in forms and institutions ; a 
new civilisation was springing up, but it 
had shownits might so far in ideas rather 
than in facts and organisations. There 
were in Germany five distinct powers: 
the Emperor, with hisstrange privileges, 
strange obligations, and strange inca- 
pacities ; the princes, with the sem- 
blance of absolute rule in their terri- 
tories, but liable to be thwarted at 
every step by the cities, by the nobles, 
and by the Emperor; the nobles, sin- 
gularly independent, yet condemned to 
the dreariest isolation and obliged to 
maintain their independence by con- 
tinual and costly feuds; the cities, dis- 
astrously divided between love of free- 
dom and the love of peace; submitting 
to feudal arrangements for the sake of 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXVILI. 
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commercial advantages, yet ever and 
anon rebelling against them when they 
stood in too startling contrast with the 
imperious necessity of modern im- 
provements; and the people, a chaotic 
mass scarcely conscious of what it was, 
with a dim notion that there were 
grievous wrongs in the world, and that 
the burden thereof fell heavily on it, 
yet scarcely daring to hope for deli- 
verance and almost loving its servitude 
from habit. From a chivalrous Em- 
peror much might have been expected, 
but Charles the Fifth had ambition 
without chivalry, in this differin 

much from the late Emperor, who h 

more chivalry than ambition. The 
princes, entirely absorbed by their 
own interests, viewed the attempt to 
build up a united Germany with pro- 
found indifference, and wished only to 
gain as much as they could from 
the general turmoil while risking as 
little as possible init. ‘The aspirations 
of the cities for progress, as well as 
their more selfish wishes, alike led 
them to desire the consolidation of the 
imperial rule, and the gathering of 
Germany’s scattered members more 
and more into one; but their furious 
jealousies of the Emperor’s most na- 
tural allies, the nobles, and their in- 
terminable quarrels with them, made 
them guilty of an apathy as cowardly 
and criminal as that of the princes 
toward the political and spiritual sal- 
vation of the German fatherland. The 
people could bring the emotions and 
the resolves of brave and generous 
hearts to a good cause, but they could 
play no part by themselves, and it 
was not a universal conviction but 
a universal sympathy which could 
bring them into the field. The richest, 
ripest, most rapid results were likeliest 
to flow from an appeal to the nobles. 
The grand scheme which gradually 
matured in Hutten’s fertile brain, and 
which Sickingen adopted with en- 
thusiasm, was to have a free and 
united German Church and a free 
and united German empire, a de- 
liverance of the Church from all papal 
control and all priestly control, and 
a restoration to the empire of more 
thanits pristine lustre and energy, 
and with an Emperor whose will and 
word would count for something. If 
Charles V. had been a great man in- 
stead of a —— and ponderous 
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accident, he would have thrown his 
whole strength and determination into 
this scheme, a scheme which it yet re- 
mains for Prussia to realise. Francis 
von Sickingen was at the head of the 
German nobles, who all trusted, who 
all loved him, and who were ready 
with their best blood to aid his patriotic 
plans. What Charles should have done 
was heartily to embrace the Reforma- 
tion ; to gather round him the nobles 
and their devoted adherents; to re- 
duce the German princes, one after 
another, to the condition of simple 
nobles, leaving them no other privi- 
leges than those of nobles; to improve 
whatever of feudalism had still life in 
it, and to sweep away without pity 
whatever thereof was manifestly dead ; 
to convince the cities that their pros- 
perous fortunes were identified with 
his unlimited supremacy, since only 
so potent a hand as his own could save 
them from the aggressions of lawless 
nobles and the exactions of tyrannical 
princes ; and to accomplish such ame- 
liorations in the condition of the people 
as so imperfect and complicated a state 
of society permitted. But gangs of 
priests haunted every step of Charles ; 
he was cold, a formalist, a pedant, the 
slave of smallest etiquettes, and he had 
neither courage, skill, nor imagination 
for the mighty vision which some of 
the noblest hearts that ever beat 
urged him with impetuous eloquence 
to realise. Besides, he was not a 
German, and had no German sym- 
pathies. There were other lands of 
which he was more directly the ruler. 
If he was proud to be Emperor of 
Germany he was strong as King of 
Spain, for into Spain was rushing the 
marvellous wealth of new worlds. As 
the confidence of Sickingen and Hutten 
in the Emperor grew weaker, the in- 
tenser became their desire to compact 
the nobles into a formidable league. 
Yet they began to see that this would 
profit little unless they secured the 
adhesion of the cities. Hutten and 
Sickingen had, up to this time, felt’ the 
contempt for cities and for merchants 
which was then common among their 
class. When they perceived, however, 
that the new doctrines obtained ad- 
herents chiefly in the cities, they were 
obliged to change their aristocratic 
tone and demeanour toward the in- 
habitants of the cities. The first work 
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of Hutten’s in which the idea of an 
alliance between the nobles and the 
cities comes prominently out is the 
Praedones, a long Latin dialogue pub- 
lished along with three other polemical 
dialogues in the beginning of 1521. 
The dialogue is reckoned one of Hut- 
ten’s masterpieces, as well from its 
vivid delineation of current manners 
and of the faults and vices which nobles 
and citizens ascribed to each other, as 
from its shrewd glance into the cause 
and the cure of prevalent iniquities 
and wrongs. The interlocutors are 
amerchant, Hutten, and Sickingen. 
The merchant accuses the nobles of 
being robbers. Sickingen proves that 
the merchants are greater robbers, 
though in a more cunning way; but 
he concludes that, instead of wasting 
time in mutual accusations, nobles and 
merchants had better combine for a 
common object and against a common 
enemy. It is thought that Sickingen 
co-operated in the composition of this 
dialogue, and that the sentiments put 
into his mouth, were all such as he 
had frequently uttered in conversation. 

On more than one occasion at this 
time Luther expressed to his friends 
his fervent regard for Hutten’s charac- 
ter, his admiration of his efforts, and 
his agreement with him in the opinion 
that the contest in which they were 
both engaged must at last be decided 
by arms. In the autumn of 1520 
Luther had heard from Spalatin that 
Hutten had made a sally from Ebern- 
burg to take the papal legates prisoners, 
but failed. He replies, “I rejoice over 
Hutten’s enterprise, and lament much 
that he has missed his booty.” The 
distinction between moral and physical 
force, one of the sickly pedantries of 
our modern times, was too refined for 
Luther and his age. He felt, as did 
the Hebrew prophets, that physical 
force becomes moral force when con- 
secrated to noble purposes. 

As his conflict with a subtle, merci- 
less, and unscrupulous enemy, grew 
darker and more perilous, Hutten 
strenuously strove to place his family 
beyond the reach of whatever disaster 
might befal himself. He requested 
them not to write to him, and to keep 
themselves clear of all contact with 
his affairs. When his father died, and 
soon after his mother, he gave a sub- 
lime proof of disinterestedness by re- 
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nouncing all claim to the large patri- 
mony, which was wholly and exclu- 
sively his, as he was the first-born. 
He made a formal surrender of it to 
his brothers, and in doing so urged 
them to have no further direct or in- 
direct communication with him, and 
not to send him money, in order that 
amid whatever misfortunes might visit 
him they might escape unharmed from 
the suspicions and the snares of the 
enemy. 

The Diet of Worms, which was 
opened on the 28th January, 1521, 
the anniversary of the day on which 
Charlemagne died, the heir of whose 
glories Charles the Fifth assumed to 
be, is memorable enough in the world’s 
history, but not from the earnest in- 
tentions or great ideas of him who 
was the chief actor therein. He took 
counsel mainly with his confessors ; 
his highest inspiration was selfishness ; 
his whole scheme of statesmanship the 
small arts of a cunning diplomacy. 
To the mass of the German nation 
political affairs at that time had inte- 
rest only to the extent that they were 
connected with religious questions; to 
Charles religious questions had interest 
only to the extent that they were mixed 
with political affairs. Perhaps no man 
then living saw less than Charles the 
spiritual significance of the Reforma- 
tion, and the results to which it would 
lead. To keep the Reformers in con- 
tinual dread of being crushed, and so 
please the Pope ; to coquette with the 
Reformers, and so alarm the Pope; 
and, partly by pleasing, partly by 
alarming him, to secure his co-opera- 
tion against France, was the vocation 
which Charlés had marked as his in a 
movement whose vibrations were pro- 
phecies of widest and grandest results 
to all but the very dullest brain. 

Ebernburg was not far from Worms, 
and a most active correspondence was 
maintained between the combatants 
for freedom and reform at the two 
places. All the proceedings of the 
Diet were promptly reported to Hut- 
ten, Sickingen, and the brave souls 
who were gathered round them. Her- 
mann von. dem Busch, a friend of 
Hutten’s, and a strenuous opponent 
of the Pope, lived at Worms, and 
thither had come Peutinger, and many 
other upholders of the good cause. 
It was not a time for Hutten to be 
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silent; it was rather a time for him to 
utter potently the whole valour of his 
inspirations. He was not disobedient 
to the mighty summons. He poured 
forth pamphlet after pamphlet, ail the 
more crushing in their energy that 
he was unable to rush more directly 
into the conflict, as he would so will- 
ingly have done. He addressed a Latin 
invective to Aleander, and another 
to Caraccioli, the two papal legates at 
the Diet. Hutten looks down from 
the whole height of a Titanic scorn 
on these pitiful ministers of an ex- 
hausted spiritual despotism, whose 
spite and cruelty were in exact pro- 
portion to its impotence. An epistle 
which he sent to the Emperor was in 
a different tone, but equally courageous. 
He reproaches Charles with the atti- 
tude of hostility which he had taken 
toward Luther, so unjust in itself, so 
impolitic in reference to the imperial 
interests in Germany; and he shows 
him that if he were disposed to forget 
all that he owed to the German em- 
pire, and the German people, he ought 
not to forget what he owes to his own 
dignity and independence. To the 
cardinals, bishops, and priests, assem- 
bled at the Diet, he also spoke in lan- 
guage hot with overwhelming argu- 
ment and vehement indignation. His 
appeal to them is one of his most vi- 
gorous and eloquent productions ; it is 
a crowd of impetuosities striving which 
shall strike the first and heaviest blow. 
In fiery directness of aim few writers 
are equal to Hutten. In this respect 
he was better adapted for controversy 
than even Luther himself, who had a 
more roundabout intellect, and who 
was never content to fight till he had 
all his weapons ready, though some- 
times one weapon would have been 
enough. 

Luther had been invited by the 
Emperor to appear at the Diet. Sick- 
ingen, Hutten, and their friends, 
dreaded that if he went to Worms not 
only his freedom but his life would be 
endangered. They therefore wrote 
imploring him to come to Ebernburg 
before going to Worms, for that here 
a thousand perils threatened him, and 
behind them all perhaps a death as 
terrible as that of Huss, who trusted, 
as he was now trusting, in a monarch’s 
honour. But Luther replied in words 
for ever memorable: “ Not towards 
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Ebernburg but towards Worms does 
my path Tie, and Worms I am deter- 
mined to enter even if there were as 
many devils to oppose me as there are 
tiles on the roofs.” Seeing him so 
undaunted, his friends resolved to take 
the most efficient steps for his protec- 
tion. A report was spread that Hut- 
ten and Sickingen stood ready with an 
armed force to resent any wrong that 
Luther might suffer. Ominous whis- 
perings, strange threatenings, floated 
close to the Emperor’s ear, yet no one 
knew who breathed them. In the im- 
perial halls and chambers papers were 
found whereon was written, “ Wo to 
thee, O land, when thy king is a 
child.” Placards also appeared on the 
walls announcing to the Romanists, 


and especially to the Archbishop of 


Mentz, that five hundred knights had 
entered into an alliance to punish him 
and his coadjutors for their violations 
of honour, and their contempt for 
divine justice; that they had sworn 
never to abandon the noble Luther 
in his righteous course ; that they could 
collect an army around them of eight 
thousand men; and that, though they 
who had prepared the placard could 
not write very well, they could yet strike 
hard blows. These threats seriously 
alarmed the courtiers and the priests, 
though when the Archbishop of Mentz 
communicated his fears to the Em- 
peror the latter affected to treat the 
matter lightly. 

Luther arrived at Worms on the 
16th April, 1521, armed with a better 
armour than that with which Hutten 
wished to shield his breast, the con- 
sciousness of truth and an intrepidity 
that hesitations could not weaken nor 
terrors overcome. With a strength 
and effulgence of manliness and an 
epic grandeur which Homer alone 
could worthily picture and praise, he 
rose before the Diet to defend his 
teachings. “ Retract,” cried the league 
of the Obscurantists. “ Never,” replied 
Luther ; “never till you refute me from 
Scripture. I establish myself on the 
Word of God as on a rock; I can do 
no otherwise than I am doing. Here 
I stand: God help me.” 

It was Hutten’s wish to interrupt 
the tedious deliberations of the Diet 
by an armed onslaught. He thought 


it was only necessary to raise the 
banner, and thousands animated by 
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the same faith and aspirations as him- 
self would crowd round. He sought 
above all to gain Sickingen over to an 
enterprise which he knew could not 
be accomplished without him. But 
Sickingen disapproved of it, despair- 
ing of its ultimate success, and think- 
ing that even if it succeeded it would 
tend rather to embarrass Luther and 
his party than to aid them. 

In May Hutten sent to Luther two 
short letters filled chiefly with passages 
of Scripture fitted to encourage him in 
his heroic career, but frankly avowing 
that it was only by swords, by bows 
and arrows, and by cannon, that the 
brood of the devil which had conspired 
to destroy him could be rooted out. 

Hutten was rash enough; but not a 
few of his intimate friends were still 
rasher than he. These marvelled 
much that he delayed an undertaking 
for which they believed him to have 
made ample preparations. Knowing 
Hutten’s courage and honour, they 
could scarcely suppose that he had any 
intention of deeeiving them; but, ig- 
norant that he was not hampered by 
scruples but by necessity, they im- 
patiently urged him to put himself at 
the head of the young, ardent, valiant 
Teutonic chivalry. One of the most 
active and pertinacious of the remon- 
strants was Hermann von dem Busch, 
who had striven his utmost by tongue 
and by pen to bring and to keep the 
minds of friend and foe at Worms in 
the wildest fever of excitement. He 
states in a letter to Hutten that the 
Romanists were beginning to speak of 
their opponents with contempt, as if 
they were capable of nothing but boast- 
ing speeches, ribald satires, and empty 
menaces, and that the Spanish knights 
and soldiers were insulting and lifting 
their lawless hands against all the ad- 
herents of Luther. Eoban Hess also 
addressed to Hutten an epistle in Latin 
verse breathing the same strain. Hut- 
ten’s reply to the epistle is also in 
Latin verse, and is a suflicient justifi- 
cation of himself even if his conduct 
had needed justifying. He says that 
not a drop of Luther’s blood should 
be shed with which his own was not 
mingled, and he concludes with his 
daring motto—the die is cast. 

An armed resistance to Rome was 
not in the main disapproved by Luther 
when the right occasion should arrive. 
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But, as his protector Frederick, called 
the Wise, of Saxony, disliked the nobles, 
had no love for Hutten, Sickingen, and 
his party, no confidence in them, and 
emphatically discountenanced an ap- 
peal to arms, Luther was compelled to 
speak in milder tones on this subject 
than was consonant with his nature or 
his convictions. To dissuade Hutten 
from immediate hostilities he wrote to 
him thus: “Through the Word has 
the world been vanquished, and through 
the Word must the world be renewed, 
and, as Antichrist began his kingdom 
without the aid of arms, so without 
them will his kingdom be destroyed.” 
Hutten contented himself with answer- 
ing, “I shall not withdraw from the 
combat: our counsels differ in this 
simply, that mine are human, but you 
as the more perfect have placed yours 
under the guidance and inspiration of 
Heaven.” Notwithstanding this lan- 
guage, Luther was left to fight his 
battle at Worms in his own way; no 
armed interference took place, and 
happier than Huss, though not less 
bold, the great Reformer escaped un- 
harmed from the hands of his enemies. 

Regardless of Sickingen’s strong and 
well-known sympathy with Luther 
and his opinions, the Emperor could 
not afford to lose the support of a noble 
so powerful as the Knight of Ebern- 
burg. He therefore communicated to 
Sickingen his desire that he should 
enter into his service. The negocia- 
tions for this object were conducted by 
the Emperor’s confessor, Glapio. On 
his adinission into the castle he found 
Sickingen, Hutten, and their friends 
all sitting together, and he confessed 
in conversing with them that no one 
among those who had _ persecuted 
Luther so implacably could deny that 
he had opened the door to all Chris- 
tians through which they could ap- 
proach to the hiddenest meanings of 
the Scriptures. When Hutten asked 
what was the crime which he had com- 
mitted to justify such violent and cruel 
assaults upon him in spite of the im- 
mense services which he had rendered 
to religion, Glapio replied, “ I know of 
none.” Yet this man subsequently 
became one of Luther's bitterest foes. 

Sickingen agreed to lend the Em- 
peror twenty thousand gold florins. 
He had already lent him two thousand. 
He also raised an army consisting of 
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two thousand four hundred cavalry 
and fourteen thousand infantry. Join- 
ing with this army the troops of the 
Count of Nassau, he undertook that 
campaign into France of which in a 
former part we have spoken. It has 
been remarked that at the siege of 


-Meziéres the two last complete repre- 


sentatives of declining knighthood in 
Germany and France stood opposed 
to each other ; but the trick by which 
Bayard saved Mezitres from destruc- 
tion was very unworthy of a man who 
was celebrated as being without re- 
proach as well as without fear. Bayard 
contrived to make Sickingen believe 
through a forged letter that the 
Count of Nassau was about to desert 
to the French. Sickingen immediately 
marched in order of battle against the 
Count, who saw himself hemmed in by 
the French on the one side, and Sick- 
ingen on the other. Bayard seized 
that moment to scatter havoc in the 
Count’s army. This disaster led to a 
train of others, which compelled the 
imperial troops to retreat. Hutten 
accompanied Sickingen in this cam- 
paign. On his way back Sickingen 
drew up his warriors before Schett- 
stadt, for he had heard that the monks 
of that city, in their fanatical hatred 
to Hutten, had treated this knight’s 
portrait in a very disgusting and in- 
sulting fashion. The sight of the 
gleaming helmets and the glittering 
spears filled the monks with terror, 
and they were glad to escape from the 
danger which threatened them by pay- 
ing two thousand gold florins. 

The results to Sickingen of this un- 
fortunate expedition into France were, 
that he lost the Emperor’s favour, 
which was so indispensable to him for 
effectually furthering the cause of the 
Reformation and protecting the Re- 
formers — and that the expense of 
maintaining so large a number of 
troops having fallen on himself, he was 
greatly crippled for further under- 
takings. Nevertheless both he and 
Hutten, undaunted and indefatigable, 
resumed on their return to Germany 
that great work which was the inspi- 
ration of their life, and to which they 
clung with a singleness of purpose and 
a heroism of devotedness which shame 
the wretched compromises and the insa- 
tiate egotism which constitute the whole 
of our statesmanship in these days. 
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The peasant wars of Germany pre- 
vious to and contemporary with the 
Reformation were not entirely, though 
they were chiefly, the shrieks of over- 
burdened and weary wretchedness. 
Rudely mingled with them was the idea 
of political and religious deliverance. 
The expression of that idea took hor- 
rible shapes ; and howling flames, con- 
suming lofty castles, red on the shud- 
dering night, were often its only 
preachers. The meaning that strug- 
gled to speak through the peasant’s 
ferocity encouraged many of the Re- 
formers to believe that the peasantry 
wisely guided might give irresistible 
force to that good cause which now 
stumbled painfully amid so many com- 
plications and catastrophes. Of course 
Ulrich von Hutten could not be the 
last to discern and to direct this va- 
lorous agency. Many writings in- 
tended to animate and to counsel the 
masses of the working population ap- 
peared at this time. Most of those 





writings were ascribed to Hutten, but, 


only one of them is looked upon with 
certainty as his. It is entitled Neu- 
karsthaus. Apart from its literary 
merit it has much historical import~- 
ance, as serving to establish that the 
peasant outbreaks after the Reforma- 
tion were portions of a vast conspi- 
racy to which many classes belonged 
besides the peasantry. ‘The peasants 
at first rebelled because they were op- 
pressed ; then they became the secret 
allies of those nobles, such as Sick- 
ingen, who were armed with the pa- 
triotic purpose of making Germany 
united and free; then, headed by men 
like Miinzer, they rushed into the 
maddest and most cruel excesses, and 
were trampled down with an unsparing 
vengeance, like all anarchies, whose 
fate it ever is to be hurled back into 
silence, not by the love of order, but 
by the ferocious hatred which fear 
inspires. Anarchies are always bloody, 
but never half so bloody as the power 
which suppresses them. Karsthaus 
was a peasant or pretended peasant of 
those days, who in the Rhine districts, 
in which Basle and Strasbourg are si- 
tuated, taught the Lutheran doctrine 
to the people in those familiar modes 
most fitted to impress and convince 
them. Pamphlets from a thousand 
pens in the most popular language and 
on the most popular subjects all ap- 
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peared under the name of Karsthaus. 
Hutten’s work, Neukarsthaus, is a vi- 
gorous and entertaining dialogue be- 
tween Francis von Sickingen and 
Karsthaus, on the woes which Ger- 
many was suffering, and especially on 
such of her misfortunes as_ sprang 
from the insolence, the avarice, and 
the other vices of the priests. Both 
agree that the Pope is Antichrist, the 
father of lies, the guilty corrupter of 
the Gospel; that things cannot long 
continue as they are; but that if re- 
sort must be had to force to work out 
a redemption the motive must be not 
selfishness, not envy, not revenge, but 
the love of God and of divine truth 
and righteousness. Karsthaus thinks 
that nothing is wanting but a leader, 
and that Francis von Sickingen is just 
the man required—a second Ziska. 
At the end of the dialogue are thirty 
articles, a sort of social and political 
confession of faith, to which Karsthaus 
and his friends and followers had 
sworn, and certainly the pithiest pro- 
gramme of eamest unhesitating radi- 
calism that ever was written. 

Another of Hutten’s smaller pro- 
ductions about this period is remark- 
able, as showing the strange and rapid 
changes which the Reformation had 
brought. It is an Address to the City 
of Worms, exhorting the inhabitants 
to stand fast by the Gospel and to 
give good heed to godly preachers. 
Its chief intention was evidently to 
prepare Worms for becoming the ally 
of Francis von Sickingen in his ripen- 
ing plans for the salvation of his 
country. Yet, until 1521, Sickingen 
had been the determined foe of Worms, 
and had omitted no opportunity of 
harassing and attacking it. All old 
feuds, however, were now to be for- 
gotten in the aspiration and the effort 
for a common deliverance. 

-Germany had never more of the flow 
and the glow of life in it than at this 
moment. It seemed to have shaken 
off its natural sluggishness, to have 
cast away its scholastic stiffness and 
pedantic garniture, and to be burning 
only for manly deeds. But the great 
hearts of Hutten and Sickingen had 
not sufficiently dwelt in their magna- 
nimous and comprehensive schemes for 
its regeneration on the essential ob- 
stacles to concentrated and continuous 
actionin Germany. They dreamt that 
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it was possible to diffuse the new spirit 
and yet to maintain the bulk of the 
old relations. It is convenient in these 
days to trace all the evils and miseries 
of France to an excessive centralisa- 
tion. Whether in that alone all France’s 
misfortunes originate may be doubted ; 
but it is clearly to a want of centra- 
lization that Germany’s many failures 
to gather up her being into organic 
strength may be traced. Sickingen, 
adopting Hutten’s ideas, wished to give 
compactness and intensity to the grand 
centre—the Emperor, and to do no- 
thing more with the countless little 
centres than to fill them with fresh 
vitality ; not seeing that whatever ad- 
ditional force the little centres gained 
diminished the energy of the grand 
centre. Besides, while fighting against 
popery as a dying tradition, he did not 
perceive that all the institutions of his 
native land, its geographical divisions, 
the claims, rights, and position of its 
various classes, even the Emperor him- 
self, were figments, if not as putrid, 
quite as preposterous. An elective 
Emperor was no less absurd than an 
elective Pope, and the oppression which 
the priests exercised, however into- 
lerable, could still offer something of 
legal justification in those feudal prac- 
tices and customs which, clothing and 
intertwined with the whole of society, 
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the Reformers, so far as secular things 
were concerned, showed small dispo- 
sition to interfere with. Hutten and 
Sickingen did not live long enough to 
discover and to remedy this blunder. 
Already the shadow of the tomb was 
on them. If, however, a longer career 
and more effectual labours had been 
allotted them, they might, in the exact 
degree that they raised and benefited 
Germany, have hindered the Reforma- 
tion from assuming a European action 
and character. Immense democratic 
forces were chaotically weltering all 
round them. They could not have 
accomplished their political mission 
without giving those forces shape and 
aim and unity. But, if they had done 
this, they would have come into col- 
lision with Luther, whose principles 
were as conservative as his sympathies 
were popular. The consequence would 
have been a discrediting of the Refor- 
mation from the fatal quarrels among 
its chiefs, but such an outpouring of 
political vitality as would have con- 
ferred on the Germans many of the 
advantages which England now pos- 
sesses. Germany, alas! has ever been 
the fertile mother of ideas, inventions, 
and movements from which the whole 
world has profited but herself. 
Francis Harwe. 
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India in Greece; or Truth in Mythology : containing the sources of the Hellenic Race, 
the Colonization of Egypt and Palestine, the Wars of the Grand Lama, and the 
Budhistic Propaganda in Greece. By E. Pococke, Esq. Illustrated by Maps of 
the Punjab, Cashmir, and Northern Greece. 


HERE is a book to make or to mar 
aman; to give him a name in litera- 
ture, or to consign him to all oblivion 
save that of his alleged offence. We 
are inclined to think that the better 
portion will fall to the author's share 
—in other words, that his book will, or 
ought to be, to him a source at once 
of profit and of enviable reputation. 
We never met with a volume in which 
there was so much of bold assertion 
cleverly sustained by startling proof ; 
by proof adduced from quarters where 
we had not suspected its deposit, and 
which Mr. Pococke picks up at the 
mere trouble of stooping for it. He 


has hit upon an intellectual California, 
and his “diggins” are auriferous. Some 
dross there may be in the heap, but 
the gold is undeniably true metal. 
Some defects there may be, and, ac- 
cording to the author’s admission, there 
undoubtedly are; but the presence of 
these defects does not, as we believe, 
nullify the principles upon which the 
author mainly, nay solely, depends. 
We have all been tolerably familiar 
with a conviction of the national unity 
of Egypt, Greece, and India; but no 
one has yet so satisfactorily settled this 
question as the writer whose work we 
are now considering. In this settle- 
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ment he has displayed a research, a 
patience, a zeal—learning, acuteness, 
and intelligence, such as alone could 
have secured for him a triumph in the 
mission which he has assumed and ac- 
complished. If occasionally he dis- 
plays something of invention and more 
of imaginativeness, we must remember 
that no man rides a hobby with mode- 
ration. The opponents of Mr. Pococke, 
and he may prepare himself for a 
legion, will not be slow to assail him 
where they find him most assailable. 
They will catch him occasionally with 
his face abstractedly set starward, and 
his cunning of fence forgotten in his 
abstraction. But he will nevertheless 
prove a dangerous adversary, none the 
weaker because of a rivet loose in his 
armour; nothing the less trenchant of 
blade for having occasionally spoiled 
its edge by whittling at stubborn pueri- 
lities. The man had need look to the 
fastenings of his own visor who ven- 
tures to run a tilt at the author of 
India in Greece. The latter is ready 
for all comers, and he is eager to take 
all their hostile points “ upon his buck- 
ler, thus :?"— 

In the territorial names of Greece, 
in the appellations of districts, moun- 
tains, valleys, rivers, of tribes, and of 
men the members of them ;—in those 
names the author finds no meaning, no 
signification, as Greek words, no inter- 
pretation as Greek terms, that is at all 
satisfactory. From the land of Hellas 
he turns to the land of Ind, and in 
Asia he finds the solution which in 
Europe is to be looked for in vain. 
From thence, as from the cradle of 
western nations, he traces the course 
of, so to speak, a stupendous mass of 
life. Finding that in the Sanscrit re- 
sides the interpretation of that which 
has been thought to be pure Greek, 
he looks around him for more enlight- 
enment on this subject of equal interest 
and importance. ‘The result at which 
he arrives is this—and he arrives at it 
‘ather by comparative geography than 
etymology, though the latter is by no 
means discarded, viz. that from India 
issued the races that peopled Greece: 
in this emigration they bore with them 
their names, their customs, manners, 
systems of religion, methods of war- 
fare, and social arrangements. The 
identity is completely and most amus- 
ingly established. Tribe after tribe 
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we see issue from its distant home. 
Its own distinguishing name, that of 
its leader, its priest and his titles, are 
all carried westward, and the Greek 
proper names whose signification has 
been made to bear so diverse an as- 
pect at the hands of interpreters who 
mistook them for Greek, are demon- 
strated as being pure or modified San- 
serit, perfectly facile of interpretation, 
and unmistakeably decisive as to their 
derivation. Nor is this all. The In- 
dian immigration into Greece appears 
to have been adopted upon method. 
As the tribes left their homes in the 
East, so did they establish themselves 
in similar relative positions in what 
was to them their western home. The 
Greek “ peoples” are but repetitions of 
the Indian “nations.” Their names 
and situations are similar; as was their 
respective position in India so did it 
become in Greece. In both countries 
the names of districts, of rivers, gulfs, 
oceans, mountain ranges, of temples, 
and of gods, were identically the same, 
and clearly .indicative of a common 
origin, and of a widely-fixed purpose. 
If we find two tribes close neighbours 
in distant Ind, we may be prepared to 
meet the same tribes in quite as close 
proximity in Greece. ‘They live on 
the same rivers, follow the same named 
pursuits, sail on identically named 
oceans, hunt over the same named 
grounds. The Indus, the Ganges, and 
the Himalayan Mountains, Thibet, 
Cashmir, and the Oxus are all repro- 
duced in Greece, in Palestine, or Egypt. 
There is name for name, home for 
home, flood for flood, and field for 
field. The resulting proof of identity 
is so extensive that we hardly dare 
accept it without wondering; but it is, 
in the main, so irresistible as to defy 
all gainsaying. 

Mr. Pococke complains that the 
antiquaries of Greece, in deriving the 
words and customs of Peiasgic Hellas 
from the Greek language, endeavour 
to find a meaning for them in a lan- 
guage which did not contemporane- 
ously exist. ‘The author sees in the 
tongue, manner, and morals of early 
Greece proofs of an Indian colonisa- 
tion. Many who have preceded him 
thought they could discern the same, 
but, unlike him, they were unable to 
go beyond hypothesis. They talked of 
what might have been. He demon- 
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strates what was: and, to do this, he 
starts “with the certainty that Sanscrit 
was the language of Pelasgic and 
Hellenic Greece.” 

The great religious wars which swept 
India for years drove westward the 
Budhist fugitives seeking to escape 
from the Brahminical victors. The 
majority, after long wandering and re- 
pose in scattered settlements, reached 
Greece, where, in the names of heroes 
and localities, yet exist the incontro- 
vertible proof of the immigration and 
the establishment. 

Pevaseos is “ Pelaska” or “ Pelasa,” 
the ancient name for the province of 
Bahar, the stronghold of the Budhists. 
Maxeponia is derived from “ Maghe- 
dan,” the people of Maghedha, another 
name of the province of Bahar, but, 
like Pelasa, less ancient than the ori- 
ginal name “Cicada.” Strabo could 
tells us that the Abantes in Phocis 
built the city of Abar and were sub- 
sequently called “ Abantes.” Mr. Po- 
cocke shows, what Strabo could not, 
that they were so called, not because 
they founded Abar, but because they 
were, in fact, members of the splendid 
Rajpoot tribes of Abanti, in the pro- 
vince of Malwa. As for Pelasgus the 
king, who is said to have sprung from 
the black earth, our author says of this 
autocthonous origin that it arose from 
the fact of Pelas having been born in 
the sacred Indian city of Gaya, out of 
which early bards, with the universal 
poetical licence, made (or mistook) 
“ Guia, the earth.” Aischylus says that 
Pelasgus was the son of Palecthon 
(equivalent to “ old land”). Mr. Po- 
cocke does not disavow the paternity, 
he only objects to the interpretation. 
* Pelasgus,” he says, “ was a son of the 
Parictuon, or * the land of Pali,” so 
called from Pali, the language of Pa- 
lasa, Maghedha, or Bahar. ‘The Lo- 
erian Ozole are described by Greek 
writers as deriving their names now 
from living near the strong-smelling 
springs (Ozo, to smell) near which 
lay the body of Nessus; now from 
the ill odour of their own bodies; and 
again from the Ozos, branch or sprout, 
which, according to a legend of Rabe- 
laisian indecency, shot up into a 
vine. Mr. Pococke discards all these 
etymologies, and simply sets down 
that the Ozole were the Ooxsn- 
Wator, or Oxus-Prorie. Again, our 
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old friends the monoculist Cyclopes 
appear in ancient and modern authors 
as deriving their name from the cir- 
cular buildings, with theirsingle round 
aperture for light in the top, in use 
among the Pelasgi. Another account 
derives the name from their closing 
one eye in directing their arrows. A 
third views them as miners, and the 
lamp which they carry is thus the 
single and characteristic eye. Mr. 
Pococke goes to geography for his de- 
rivation. By so doing he agrees with 
Homer in the pastoral condition of the 
Cyclopic settlements. As for the Cy- 
clopes themselves, he traces them to 
the Goctorrs or Gocura chiefs, a sort 
of shepherd princes who tended their 
Gocla, or herds, on the banks of the 
Jumna; and whose descendants colo- 
nised the Grecian Cucladas, or, as we 
term them, the Cyclades, in other 
words “the land of the Goclas.” 

From the district stretching from 
the mouths of the Indus to the Corea 
issued an early emigration which re- 
sulted in the foundation of the king- 
doms of Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. 
Hence the after-connection between 
Egypt and Greece. Abusin is “a 
classical name for the Indus,” and is 
reproduced in Greece as the Cor 
Inpus (Corinthus), the people of the 
Cort Inpus. On this geographical 
basis Mr. Pococke maintains that the 
people of the Abusin founded the mer- 
cantile community of Corinthus. On 
the same basis, he pronounces that 
Persia owes its name and colonisation 
to the Parasoos, a people of Bharata, 
and that the Euphrates is the Indian 
Eu-bhrat-es, the Buratr-Curer. So 
the Hyp-Aspegs, is “ the river of the 
horse-chiefs, and the Elumzi were the 
Rajpoot y’Exum, warriors famed for 
their equestrian ability. In_ their 
western settlement these horse war- 
riors, as in their native home, are found 
in juxta- position with the sacred 
“ Chal Deans,” or tribe of Dwas. 
Babylon itself is traced to the Bapu- 
lam or people of Bapul. In fact, to 
cite the author’s own words. 

‘The ancient map of Persia, Colchis, 
and Armenia is absolutely full of the most 
distinct and startling evidence of Indian 
colonisation. . . . . The whole map is 
positively nothing less than a journal of 
emigration on the most gigantic scale.’’ 

But to return to Hellas, and India 
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in Greece. And first, as to its much 
disputed name. In Beloochistan is the 
magnificent range of “ Hela” moun- 
tains, and from these, it is assumed, 
undoubtedly issued the first progeni- 
tors of Greece. The Hex was the 
sun, the Rajpoot god. HeEt-En was 
the sun-king. Acknowledging his 
sway were the Asii or Aswer of a tribe 
called also Haya, names to which are 
to be traced not only Asia itself but 
also Aiolus son of Helen, and Asopus 
the river of the Aswa chiefs. The 
Greek Hellados is the Sanscrit Hela- 
Des or Sun-Land. Its warlike inha- 
bitants worshipped the sun, their sword, 
and their horse. The Grecian land of 
Hellas was, in this respect, all Indian 
at the period of the siege of Troy, 
worshipping the deities of whom the 
above-named objects were the attri- 
butes. Indeed the Rajpoot customs 
struck deeper into Europe than this ; 
but we must, on the present occasion, 
confine ourselves to India and Greece. 

The children of the sun then first 
peopled Hellas, and a glance at Mr. 
Pococke’s double maps will serve to 
show where each settlement was made. 
The Locri by the Eubcan are the 
Afghan Logurh, from the south of 
Cabool. The Beeotians are the Bai- 
hootians of tke Behoot or Jailum. 
Near Beeotia is the island of Eubea, 
colonised by the warlike Eu’-Bah- 
ooyas; and Mr. Pococke points out 
very happily and very ably the simi- 
larity which existed between the new 
and old settlements with regard to 
position, feature, beauty, and resources. 





But we have something more start- 


ling. Attica is all Afghan, and its 
original name is still extant in Attar, 
a small town on the Indus. The in- 
genious Attic boast of an autocthonous 
origin Mr. Pococke entirely sets aside. 
The meaning is Indian and not Greek, 
and Atrar Tuans signifies the “people 
of the Attar Land.” The Tettiges or 
“ Grasshoppers,” as a symbol of the 
origin of the children of Attica, is also 
as readily disposed of. It dates from 
the original cradle of the race, where 
the Terrarkes, or “ people of Tatti,” 
dwelt on the shores of the Attar, and 


made them famous in the story of 


Scinde. As with places so with in- 
dividuals. Philippos is not a lover 
of horses, but “Bhili-Pas,” the Bail 
Prince. Alexander was right in claim- 
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ing descent from Hammon, but it was 
the Hammon of Afghanistan, whose 
oracle the Bhil Brahmins transferred 
to Africa, and gave it a local habita- 
tion at Parmar or Bhilai, the city of 
the Bhils. This branch of the subject 
we cannot, however, pursue any further. 
It must here suffice to say that in the 
Indian tribes of the Logurh, the Attar, 
the Bai-hoot, Mager, Cor-Indus, Argh- 
walus, Sarawan, Lespoi, Akkaiher, 
Logurh-Ooksh-Wala, are to be found 
the parent states of the Locri, Attica, 
Beotia, Megaris, Corinthus, Argolis, 
settlers on the Saronic Lesboi, Achai- 
ans, and Locri-Ozole. The parent 
states of settlers nearer home are also 
derived by Mr. Pococke from the 
ancient cradle of India. The Scotch 
clans bear Afghan names; and this 
reminds us of the assertion of Lady 
Hester Stanhope, that the Gordons 
were of Arab descent, and bore an 
Arabian patronymic. 

In a chapter of much interest the 
author goes on to show the migration 
of the northern tribes. He points out 
not only such a similarity of names as 
to establish identity, but also that the 
groups in Greece and Afghanistan 
wererelatively situated. Rivers,moun- 
tains, symbols, customs, all are re- 
produced by our author to demon- 
strate the incontrovertible identity, 
not only indeed of small districts, but 
of wide, we might say boundless, ranges 
of country in India and in Greece. 

As a sample of the process by which 
Mr. Pococke works, we will now cite 
his examination of the mythological 
or non-mythological weight of the 
Lapithe and Centaurs, made “by the 
just scales of geographical science, 
aided by the language of the first 
settlers.” 

“'The Centauroi, according to the earliest 
accounts, a race of men who inhabited the 
‘mountains and forests of Thessaly, are 
described as leading a rude and savage 
life, occasionally carrying off the women 
of their neighbours, as covered with hair, 
and ranging over the mountains like 
animals. Yet they were not altogether 
unacquainted with the useful arts, as in 
the case of Cheiron. In these passages 
they are called npes, that is Onpes (wild 
beasts). Now in these earliest accounts 
the Centaurs appear merely as a sort 
of gigantic, savage animal-like beings, 
whereas in later writers they are described 
as monsters (hippo-centaurs) whose bodies 
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were partly human and partly those of 
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horses. The Centaurs are particularly 
celebrated in ancient story for the feast 
of Perithnus, the subject of which was 
extensively used by ancient poets and 
artists. Cheiron, the wisest and most 
just of all the Centaurs, was the instructor 
of Achilles, whose father Pelius was a 
friend and relative of Cheiron, He lived 
on Mount Pelion, from which he, like the 
other Centaurs, was expelled by the La- 
pithe. His descendants in Magnesia, 
the Cheironide, were distinguished for 
their knowledge of medicine. All the 
most distinguished heroes of Grecian story 
are, like Achilles, described as the pupils 
of Cheiron in hunting, medicine, music, 
gymnastics, and the art of prophecy. It 
is not a little provoking to observe the 
unhappy tendency produced by Greek 
etymology. So completely on this point 
has it biassed, nay paralysed, mental 
energy, that the Greek Centaur, too bulky 
and too nondescript to be admitted within 
the portals of the temple of history, has 
not only been refused entrance, but his 
form, reacting on the classical infidel, has 
given rise to a theory in which the ne- 
gation of existence forms the very life of 
history. The name of these Centaurs is, of 
course, derived, ‘do rou Kevreiv ravpous,’ 
from goading bulls; that is, these Centaurs 
were, as we should say, ‘ prickers ’—they 
went on horseback after strayed bulls, or 
they hunted wild bulls. One was seen by 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth. Pliny was 
particularly fortunate ; he saw one em- 
balmed in honey. This was an Egyptian 
Centaur, brought all the way to Rome.”’ 


Mr. Pococke then refers to what 
Mitford says of the perplexity which 
the Centaurs have been to the most 
inquisitive and judicious of ancient 
antiquaries, to the uncertainty with 
which Strabo speaks of them, and to 
the paradoxical term of gyjp Geos, 
“ god-like wild beast,” applied to them 
by Pindar. He then resumes,— 


‘¢ For the perfect comprehension of the 
Centaurs, the Lapithe, and the pip Oetos 
of Pindar, it will be necessary to under- 
stand the settlements of Eastern Thes- 
saly. ‘They were settlements founded by 
people of very different countries, and of 
different habits ; this alone would be suf- 
ficient to account for the frequent wars 
between the Lapithe and the Centaurs. 
The mountain head of Olympus was, in 
common with a greater part of the Eastern 
coast, peopled by the nations of the Pun- 
jab. They were emigrants from the banks 
of the river Ravée, not far from its junc- 
tion with the Chenab. To the south, the 
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mountain Ossa, though a colony from the 
OoxsuHa or Oxvs, was occupied by the 
people of Oocha or Ooch. The reader 
cannot but be struck by the singular har- 
mony subsisting between the old and the 
new settlements of the Thessalians, as 
shewn by the maps accompanying this 
book ; which mirror forth at once both 
‘ Western Hellas’ and the Singiter pro- 
vinces in the original country. While the 
Pagasee, ‘ the people of Pak,’ have settled 
at Pagasee—the head of the Persian Gulf— 
the Tebhai, people of Tibhee, their imme- 
diate neighbours to the south, have occu- 
pied the same relative positions in their 
new city of THen&. The Maui-Pat, or 
‘ Chiefs of Mooltan,’ have taken up their 
abode at Mati-Bata, ‘ the town of the 
Mali Chiefs;’ adjoining whom are the 
emigrants from Begsoo, who have fixed 
their new settlement on the LAKe Besos. 
The Bhooties appear to have gained a firm 
footing in North Western Thessaly, in the 
immediate vicinity of their old neighbours 
the Bircoos. Both these appear respect- 
ively as Bott1r#t and Brices. In the 
time of Achilles, however, a portion of 
this Tartar tribe was running a victorious 
career. At this period they occupied the 
plain on either side the Peneus, having 
descended from their old settlements in 
Macedonia (amongst the Magas or Moguls). 
That the Borrizt made them southern 
settlements is clear, for their name, which 
has fortunately been preserved in their 
ancient language, is precise upon this 
point. That name is in the language of 
Thibet, L’Hoputor, the LapitrH# or 
‘ people of Boutar.’ ”’ 


The better to understand this, we 
should here state that in Hindostanee, 
Thibet is called Bhotant. In Thibetan, 
the Boutan of the English (which is 
only a part of Thibet) is called L‘Ho- 
puto. ‘Thence the Lapithe, the further 
progress southwards of which martial 
race was opposed by a band of warriors 
as daring and as resolute as themselves. 
Mr. Pococke maintains, with some- 
thing of an American use of the word 
“both,” that “both their equestrian 
fame, the whole scope of their habits 
and history, and the people by whom 
they are surrounded, mark these 
warriors decisively.” He thus speaks 
of them. 

‘* They whom the Greeks wrote down 
as KenraAur-o1, had come into Greece 
from a far more southern latitude than 
their opponents ; and their language then 
was, and is to this day, widely different 
from that of the L’Hopuror. These 
Kentavrs then were KANpHAURS. Sal, 


Greece. 
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the contiguous province to Candahar, takes 
its place on the map of Greece as Pur- 
SALUS (PHAR-SALUS), or the CITY OF 
Sau. There are two points of view in 
which the term Kandahar may be used as 
referring to these Kentaurs. The neigh- 
bourhoods of Kandahar, Punjab, and 
Thessaly, are strictly ‘ Cand-dhara,’ or 
‘the country of streams;’ and the evi- 
dence Iam about to bring forward will 
derive these ‘ Centaurs,’ whatever their 
previous settlements may have been, from 
the vicinity of the confluence of the 
streams of the Indus, where their position 
and the name of their tribe will be dis- 
tinctly seen. ..- ‘ Har,’ or ‘ Haro,’ 
(whence the Greek Heros, a hero,) signi- 
fies ‘ war,’ and ‘ the god of war,’ and is a 
well-known Rajpoot appellation of that 
deity. Kano Har, therefore, is the 
‘ country of Har,’ or the ‘ Haro’ tribe.’’ 


The author believes these Cand 
Haroi to have been the great Rajpoot 
tribe of the Catti, citing similarity of 
manners and customs by way of proof. 
To the numerous settlements already 
pointed out in Eastern Thessaly, made 
by these Indian tribes, we must add, 
for the sake of completeness, Parra 
near the southern shore of Lake Beebeis. 
All these settlements are in the vi- 
cinity of the Catti. From Purr», 
Mr.Pococke derives the pypes of Homer, 
translated “wild beasts,” but, from 
Peer, the old settlement in the Punjab, 
he deduces its proper meaning to be 
“venerable” or “saint.” The Peer-x 
were skilled in the useful sciences, and 
Cheiron, the accomplished Centaurian 
teacher of Achilles, was truly a “ Peer,” 
(Pheertheios) or “godlike saint.” He 
was one of that class called at the pre- 
sent day in Rajpootana a Charon, a 
personage for whose person and pre- 
sence there is the most sacred regard. 





‘¢ The reader will recollect that the 
Centaurs, when defeated by Heri-cul-es, 
fled for safety to Cheiron, hoping that tie 
hero would desist in his presence.”’ 


Having identified the Cenraunrot 
and Canp Haro1, the author shows 
the actual presence of the Rajpoot 
Catti in Hellas. He points them out 
in Beotia, “they are the Catna- 
Ran or Celiie chiefs of Mount Ci- 
theron.” In Thessaly too their settle- 
ment is traced in Su-Cutt-vusa, 
written by the Greeks “ S’Cot-ussa,” 
“Great Catti Town ;” and again, by 
the “.ynias” (or Cashmir) Lake we 
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fall in with our old friends the Carri- 


Greece. 


MEN in the C’r1-Mena of Greece. 
“ Manu and Menu,” says Mr. Pococke, 
“is as plain in English as in Sanscrit, 
being the comprehensive term for man. 
Man-u was the great legislator and 
saint, the son of Brahma, and thus the 
ancestor and prenomen of ‘ Man.’” 
Our fastly diminishing space will 
only permit us to pass rapidly over the 
remaining, and most interesting, pages 
of this volume. The origin of the 
Dodona oracle and the Hyperboreans 
who sent thither their offerings, is 
traced to the great Brahminical tower 
of Dodon and the “ Khyber-Pooreana,” 
or people of Khyper Poor. The rival 
Boodhistic oracle was at Bodan. As 
Dodon was transferred to Greece, so 
also do we find the province of Cashmir, 
its neighbourhood, and tribes, in the 
Hella Nova, and the great heroes of 
India transformed into the gods of 
Greece,—and more, for the Divi of 
Rome are but the Devas of the Brah- 
mins. Gods and heroes are alike 
shown to have been prosaic men of 
very poetical might; their existence 
belonging to history; their miracles 
born of the exaggeration of the bards. 
dut it is not primitive Greece alone 
that is primitive Indiaalso. The latter 
extended its influences further than 
Hellas. The conflicts of the Solar 
and Lunar races sent an eddy or a 
ripple to the ends of the world. In 
Peru, as in Rome, we trace the Sun 
worshippers of Rajpootana. In Italy 
both races meet. Rama or Rome pre- 
serves the name of the great city of 
‘the Solar Rajpoots, as in Ravenna 
we find maintained the very appella- 
tion of Ravana, the rival lord para- 
mount of India, who was expelled 
thence by his victorious antagonist 
Rama, sovereign of Oude. The fol- 
lowers of the worship respectively fol- 
lowed by both had their settlements in 
Italy ; and how Rome “ the great city 
of the Solar Rajpoots, the Gena Taga 
Ta, or Gens Togata, that is the Tac 
Racer, gradually reduced by the com- 
bined powers of policy and war the 
once mighty ‘Torooshcas and Hooseas 
(E’ Truseas and Osecans), a people of 
Cashmerian origin, is well known to 
the student of history.” The Tag, adds 
the author, “is a renowned Rajpoot 
tribe. The Toga of the Romans was 
the dress worn by this tribe. The 
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race was of the Taca-Drs (Toca Tus), 
that is Tag-land.” 

We must here conclude, regretting 
that we have given but a very imper- 
fect idea of this startling volume. The 
portion of it on which we have not 
space to make comment is devoted to 
considerations of the Budha Sivas, the 
Promised Land, and its peopling from 
the further east ; Hesiod’s ‘Theogony, 
shown to be almost pure history ; 
Pheenician Budhism, and that in con- 
nection with Apollo, and the Budhist 
missionary, as exemplified in the per- 
son of Pythagoras. The last chapter, 
devoted to the consideration of the 
birth, character, and mission of Py- 
thagoras, is among the most remark- 
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able in the book. We can only direct 
attention to it, adding that to the sug- 
gestions of Grote, the hypothesis of 
Prinsep, the opinions of Colebrook, 
and the sentiments of Mills, touching 
this extraordinary man and his mis- 
sion, whereby he taught doctrines so 
closely resembling Budhism, Mr. Po- 
cocke adds the proof of his office, as de- 
clared in his name; thus, “ Sunscrit, 
Bupua-Gooroos; Greek, PutHaco- 
rAs; English, Pyruacoras,” is, being 
interpreted, “ Bupua’s SpmiRiTuaL 
Treacuer.” With this we conclude, 
referring the volume to the further 
consideration of our learned readers, 
and the patronage of the general 
public. D. 


HROSWITHA OF GANDERSHEIM, 


A DRAMATIST OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 


THE Abbey of Gandersheim, ren- 
dered illustrious by the literary talents 
of the nun Hroswitha, was founded, 
or rather removed from Brunshausen 
to the banks of the Gander, in Lower 
Saxony, about the year 852, by Ludolf 
Duke of Saxony, five of whose daugh- 
ters were placed within its walls. 
Three of these princesses, Halhumoda, 
Gerberge, and Christina, were suc- 
cessively raised to the dignity of 
abbess, an office which could be held 
only by princesses of imperial or ducal 
rank. 

Little is known of the youthful nun 
who afterwards became so famous, 
beyond what may be gleaned from 
her own writings and chiefly from a 
poem entitled “Carmen de primordiis 
et constructione cenobii Gandeshei- 
mensis,” in which she gives a poetical 
history of the foundation, &c. of that 
abbey. From this we learn that she 
was born not long after the death of 
Otho, the illustrious Duke of Saxony, 
the father of Henry the Fowler; and 
in the preface to the Legends, her 
first literary attempt, she calls her- 
self rather older than Gerberge, the 
daughter of Henry Duke of Bavaria. 
Hroswitha entered the convent of 
Gandersheim, already highly esteemed 
on account of the learning and piety 
of its inmates, shortly after Gerberge, 
and when she was herself about twenty- 





three years of age. It seems probable 
that her life had until then been passed 
in the world which she was so well 
fitted to adorn, and the motives which 
led her thus early to embrace a life of 
seclusion are unknown. Possibly some 
deep sorrow may have convinced her 
too soon of the vanity of all earthly 
enjoyments, the instability of human 
affection. What bitter memories, what 
hopeless delusions, may not the studies 
she pursued in the cloister have been 
intended todissipate? What passionate 
regrets may not have been devoured 
in secret while she celebrated the 
struggles and victories of those who 
like her had loved and suffered ? 
Hroswitha names as her first in- 
structresses in literature Rikardis 
and Gerberge. The latter, although 
younger than herself, had, as the daugh- 
ter ot an imperial prince, received a 
superior education. But Hroswitha 
quickly surpassed her teachers. Her 
first poems were a series of heroic 
legends composed about the year 960, 
and in her preface the timid nun en- 
treats indulgence for faults of prosody 
and grammar, alleging in extenuation 
the solitude of the cloister and the dis- 
advantages of her sex and age. Sub- 
sequently, however, she acknowledges 
having received encouragement and 
assistance from the most learned men 
of her time. The Legends, indeed, 
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roved but the starting point of her 
iterary career, and were soon suc- 
ceeded by other and more important 
undertakings. 

Pretixed to her second work, a 
series of six dramas founded also upon 
legends, is an epistle addressed to 
certain learned men to whom she had 
confided her former attempt; and it is 
highly interesting, from the insight 
which it affords us of the character of 
theauthor. Timid yet ardent, conscious 
of her own talents and desirous to gain 
the approval of those whose opinion 
she valued, she yet seems to fear 
still more that she might possibly 
be reproached with presumption or 
self-conceit. Her sole object, she 
affirms, had been to “supply a purer 
aliment than the profane comedies of 
Seneca for those who needed such 
amusement,” and “to keep alive in 
her own breast the poor measure of 
genius with which God had endowed 
her, not suffering it to rust in indolent 
neglect, but compelling it, when struck 
by the hammer of devotion, to respond 
in tones which, however feeble, might 
yet redound to the praise and glory of 
God.” She warmly and gratefully 
acknowledges the indulgence that had 
already been shewn her, “admiring 
the greatness of that praiseworthy 
humility which could induce men 
versed in every branch of science and 
philosophy to look with favour on the 
humble efforts of a simple, modest 
woman.” Encouraged by such ap- 
proval, she no longer hesitates to lay 
her productions before others, however 


wise and learned, and, “ bending like ¢ 


a reed” before her friendly critics, 
she entreats them to examine her work 
with care, and make such corrections 
and alterations as may enable her to 
see and amend its most glaring de- 
ficiencies. 

The works of Hroswitha, as pub- 
lished by Conradus Celtis, and sub- 
sequently by Schurzfleisch, are divided 
into three portions, arranged in the 
order of their production. The first 
part contains the poetical legends 
already mentioned, which are eight in 
number :—1. The History of the Na- 
tivity of the Blessed Virgin; 2. The 
Ascension of our Lord; 3. The Passion of 
St. Gandolfe ; 4. The Martyrdom of St. 
Pelagius at Cordova. (For the history 
of this saint, who was martyred at 
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Cordova in the time of Abdelrahman 
II. the authoress declares herself to 
have been indebted to the narrative of 
one who had been an eye-witness of 
his sufferings.) 5. The Conversion of 
Theophilus, a Monk of Adona, in 
Cilicia (Le Miracle de Théophile also 
forms the subject of a drama composed 
by Rutebeuf in the thirteenth century 
published in 1839 by Achille Jubinal); 
6. The Martyrdom of St. Denis; and 
7. The Martyrdom of St. Agnes. 

The second portion contains the 
dramas, which have been recently re- 
published from the original with cor- 
rections, notes, and a French trans- 
lation by M. C. Magnin. They are 
six in number:—1. Gallicanus; 2. 
Dulecitius; 3. Callimachus; 4. Abra- 
ham; 5. Paphnutius; 6. Sapientia. 

The third comprises a panegyric on 
Otho, and a poetical history of the 
abbey of Gandersheim. 

The greatest amount of interest, 
however, centres in the dramas, which 
may justly be regarded as among, if 
not the very earliest models of those 
religious plays and mysteries which 
retained their popularity throughout 
the entire course of the middle ages. 
They are written in Latin. Hroswitha 
had read the comedies of Terence, 
and, desirous that others should par- 
ticipate in the enjoyment she had de- 
rived from their perusal, she conceived 
the idea of adapting the form of those 
comedies to the treatment of religious 
legends, commemorating more espe- 
cially the triumphs of feminine virtue 
and chastity. She thus hoped to supply 
the nuns of her convent, and perhaps 
others also, not with amusement only, 
but noble examples and high moral 
lessons, diversifying, without destroy- 
ing, the regularity and simplicity of 
their daily life. 

Such, at least, are the motives al- 


leged in her preface by the nun of 


Gandersheim ; and, as love forms the 
grand point of interest in all secular 
dramas, so love became also the ruling 
theme of those composed by Hroswitha. 
The difference was in its treatment. 
No longer regarded as the sole source 
and fountain of all earthly happiness, 
she paints it as subservient to a sense 
of duty ; and, althoughas a nun, writing 
for nuns, her ideas are necessarily ex- 
aggerated and overstrained, still she 
paints with a delicate and faithful 
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hand those struggles between prin- 
ciple and affection which can never 
be wholly banished from a woman’s 
destiny. 

It must be confessed, however, with 
regard to the female characters intro- 
duced into the dramas of Hroswitha, 
that it generally seems doubtful whether 
they themselves participated in the 
feelings they inspired. ‘They are usually 
either the victims of passion, or the 
martyrs of their heroic resistance. 
Constance, the heroine of the play of 
Gallicanus, is perhaps the only female 
character, in whom, from the circum- 
stances of the story, the existence of a 
pure and deep affection could have 
been possible; and the vows of per- 
petual virginity which she had pro- 
nounced before being apprised of the 
affection of Gallicanus, of course for- 
bade all indulgence of such feelings, 
even had she been disposed to enter- 
tain them. Still the idea of her pre- 
ference seems intimated at least, if not 
clearly marked, by her anxiety for her 
lover’s conversion, and the joy with 


which she welcomes the intelligence of 


his having embraced Christianity and 
determined to renounce the world. 
So again, when Gallicanus informs 
Constance and his daughters that, far 
from opposing their wish to devote 
themselves to a religious life, their 
doing so would be the accomplishment 
of his fondest wishes, Constance re- 
plies, with true feminine feeling, “ Eo 
liberius servabimus quo te non contra 
luctari sentimus.” Even her religious 
impulses, her desire to perform what 
she believed to be her duty, seemed 
to gain added strength from the ap- 
proval of the man by whom she was 
beloved, and whose affection, those 
words alone suflice to tell us, she was 
more than prepared to return. 
Drusiana, the heroine of the third 
drama, is represented as praying that 
she may be delivered, even by death, 
from the pursuit of Callimachus; but 
it is because she dreads his violence, 
not from any weak sentiment of ten- 
derness. She had repulsed his ad- 
dresses with firmness, and even con- 
tempt ; and he quits her, vowing that, 
although she might still refuse and 
reject his love, nothing should turn 
him from his purpose. Artifice, vio- 
lence, everything should be put in re- 
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quisition to ensure his victory. Her 
heart quails, not before the attacks of 
an unholy passion, but from the fear 
of what that passion, unrestrained by 
any check of honour or religion, might 
accomplish. She pities him too. She 
compassionates his youth, his madness, 
his despair ; yet that pity is akin rather 
to Christian charity than to earthly 
love, and she therefore desires to die 
rather than be made any longer a 
cause of temptation to another, or 
bring even the semblance of dishonour 
on her Christian profession. Philo- 
sophical disquisitions, borrowed, as the 
authoress modestly informs us in her 
preface, from the works of learned 
men, are intermingled in these singular 
dramas with religious aspirations, and 
themes of love and sorrow. 

In the last drama, founded upon the 
allegorical legend of St. Sophia and 
her three daughters, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, is a very learned discourse 
upon numbers, and Callimachus em- 
ploys many scholastic subtleties in ac- 
quainting his friends with his hopeless 
passion for Drusiana. Nor must it be 
supposed that the ideas of the young 
religieuse were entirely serious and 
impassioned, that she was alive only to 
impressions of a melancholy or pathetic 
nature. Every here and there we meet 
with a scene, a sentiment, a turn of 
expression, which betrays not only a 
certain knowledge of the world, and 
intuitive perception of character, but 
even a keen sense of the ridiculous. 
The manner in which Mary listens, 
and replies to the exhortations of her 
uncle and his friend Ephrem, is both 
spirituel and coquettish; and, in the 
drama of Dulcitius, despite the many 
tragic incidents connected with it, a 
comic intention is very clearly dis- 
cernible. It is indeed modelled pre- 
cisely upon the legend of St. Ana- 
stasia, in the Legenda Aurea (No. vii.), 
and yet it is impossible not to feel 
that the absurdity of the unfortunate 
governor’s appearance in scenes v. and 
vi. and his ridiculous position in the 
kitchen closet, with the three virgins 
peeping at him through a chink in the 
door, must have been intended to 
excite laughter in the audience, whether 
the play were composed, as M. Mag- 
nin believes, for representation, or 
simply for perusal. It cannot be said 
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that there is any startling dramatic 
interest in these plays; they are, in- 
deed, rather pictures, filling up the 
outlines traced by the legend, and 
therefore restricted necessarily within 
certain limits ; still, they are certainly 
not inferior in this respect to the 
mysteries and miracle plays of a much 
later period, and, in many instances, 
display a true feeling in the delineation 
of individual character, and a certain 
tact in the arrangement of the scenes, 
&e. which is indeed surprising. 

In every instance the legend on 
which the drama is founded is ad- 
hered to with scrupulous fidelity, and, 
in some cases, not the incidents only, 
but the very words, used by the dif- 
ferent characters are copied from 
original authorities. 

Gallicanus, the first play of the 
series, is taken from the legend De 


































Sanctis Johanne et. Paulo (No. 82 of 


the Legenda Aurea). Gallicanus, a 
general of the Roman army under 
Constantine, before setting forth on 
an expedition against the Scythians, 
requests the hand of that emperor's 
daughter, Constance, in marriage. This 
princess being not only a Christian, 
but devoted to a religious life, the 
emperor is sorely perplexed between 
his fear of offending so powerful a sub- 
ject as Gallicanus, at 2 moment too 
when his military services were of pe- 
culiar importance, and his unwilling- 
ness to divert the princess from the 
holy vocation she had chosen. Con- 
stance however advises him to promise 
her in marriage to Gallicanus upon 
his return, trusting that some way of 
escape would in the mean time be 
provided for her. She requests Gal- 
Sones to leave with her his two 
daughters, while she, in token of her 
esteem, sends with him, to bear him 
company, John and Paul, two priests 
who held the highest oflices in her 
establishment. Gallicanus joyfully 
consents, and Constance determines 
to employ her utmost eloquence for 
the conversion of his daughters, 
hoping that John and Paul may 
be equally successful with the father. 
Her hopes in both cases are crowned 
with success ; and Gallicanus, having 
been converted by a miracle, returns 
to Rome baptized, and fully resolved 
to give up all thoughts of marriage, 
3 
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and to dedicate his future life to the 
service of God. 

When engaged in battle with the 
Scythians, and on the very verge of 
utter destruction—defeated—deserted 
by his troops—and himself flying from 
the enemy—he had been pursuaded by 
John and Paul to address his prayers to 
the God of the Christians, and imme- 
diately beheld at his side a young man 
of noble presence, bearing the cross 
upon his shoulder, and accompanied by 
a band of soldiers, clad in strange and 
brilliant armour. Gallicanus by their 
assistance obtained a complete victory. 
He was baptized in fulfilment of his 
vow, and returned to Rome, resolved 
even to give up his ardently-desired 
union with Constance, “ for whom he 
had fought with such undaunted 
courage—whom he had purchased at 
the cost of so much blood.” The 
greatness of the sacrifice thus made 
may be estimated from his reply to 
Constantine, when invited by the latter 
to share the imperial palace, and re- 
ceive the honour due to a man who 
had been the accepted son-in-law of 
the emperor. “It were not fitting,” 
answered Gallicanus, “that I should 
behold too frequently a virgin whom I 
have loved, as you well know, more 
than my kindred, more than my life, 
more than my own soul.” He there- 
fore retires to Ostia, where he dwells 
with a holy hermit named Hilerianus, 
devoting himself entirely to works of 
charity and devotion. 

This drama is divided into two parts. 
The second contains an account of the 


‘persecution under Julian the Apostate, 


the exile of Gallicanus, the martyrdom 
of St. John and St. Paul, together 
with a miracle worked at the tomb of 
those saints, upon the son of the man 
by whom they had been secretly mur- 
dered. One cannot help regretting 
that neither Constance nor the daugh- 
ters of Gallicanus again appear upon 
the stage, but the legend is silent as 
to their subsequent fate, and Hros- 
witha held its testimony in too much 
respect to venture to blend with 
it her own imaginations or conjec- 
tures. 

The second drama, entitled Dul- 
citius, is an exact imitation of the 
story of the three virgins, Agape, 
Chionia, and Irene, as given in the 
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Legenda Aurea.* Scenes v. and vi. 
in which Dulcitius, blackened and 
disfigured by contact with the kitchen 
utensils which he had embraced (mis- 
taking them for the three virgins), is 
treated by his own attendants and the 
officers of the palace as a demoniac 
and a vagabond, have been cited as 
proofs that the play was intended for 
representation; but the scenes are 
copied with singular exactness from 
those detailed in the Legenda. 

The subject of the third drama, 
Callimachus, is perhaps the least pleas- 
ing of the whole, although it contains 
scenes of considerable force and pathos. 
Callimachus, whose unholy passion for 
Drusiana, the wife of Prince Andro- 
nicus, even her death had failed to 
extinguish, repairs madly to the place 
of her interment, and, with the assist- 
ance and by the advice of his servant 
Fortunatus, succeeds in exhuming the 
still beautiful body ; but their impious 
sacrilege receives a terrible punish- 
ment. Fortunatus is stung to death 
by a serpent, which issues from the 
tomb, and Callimachus expires with 
terror. Andronicus and St. John are 
preparing at the same moment to visit 
the grave of Drusiana, when they are 
arrested by the voice of the Saviour, 
who, descending from heaven, appears 
to them in person, and commands St. 
John to restore to life both Drusiana 
and the young man whom he will find 
dead beside her tomb. It seems likely, 
supposing the play to have been in- 
tended for representation, that any 
attempt to bring the Deity actually 
before the eyes of the spectators 
would have been considered presump- 
tuous, for St. John appears rather to 
describe what he himself beheld than 
what it would have been possible for 
the audience to see also. “Ecce in- 
visibilis Deus nobis apparet visibilis 
in pulcherrimi similitudine juvenis ;” 
and the expression of Andronicus, 
after John had been informed of the 
motive of this appearance, may have 
been intended to apprise the spectators 
that the supposed presence of the 
Deity was withdrawn, “ Quam subito 
receptus est ceelo!” 

The description given by Callima- 
chus, when restored to life, of the 
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wonderful apparition by which he had 
been struck dead, is highly graphic. 
“T beheld a young man of terrible 
aspect, who, with one hand, gently re- 
placed the covering on the exposed 
corpse. From his radiant counte- 
nance flashed sparks of fire, which fell 
into the tomb, and one of them touch- 
ing my face, at the same moment I 
heard a voice saying ‘ Callimachus, 
die that you may live!’ At those 
words I expired.” Callimachus bit- 
terly bewails his sacrilegious attempt, 
and implores pardon from St. John. 
“You have heard the misery of my 
fall? Oh! refuse me not the remedy 
of your mercy! for my heart is over- 
flowing in its very depths with grief, 
remorse, and shame: I suffer! I groan! 
I weep for my horrible sacrilege!” St. 
John severely reproves him, and repre- 
sents to him the magnitude of his 
crime, for which the bitterest suffer- 
ing, the severest penitence, could hardly 
atone, till at length Callimachus, weary 
of his former life and all its guilty 
pleasures, disgusted with everything 
that had once delighted him, declares 
that existence is valueless to him un- 
less “by being born again in Christ 
he can hope to be transformed into a 
better man.” St. John, with eloquent 
expressions of joy and gratitude, ac- 
cepts his repentance, but Andronicus 
presently reminds him that he, too, 
has need of consolation, and cannot be 
happy until the gracious commands of 
Christ have been wholly fulfilled, and 
his beloved Drusiana also raised from 
the dead. His request is granted. 
Drusiana rises from her tomb; and, 
after a brief contest with Callimachus, 
who is unwilling that the man who 
had led him into such grievous sin 
should receive any mercy at the hands 
of others, Fortunatus also is recalled 
to life by Drusiana, to whom the 
power of working this miracle has 
been delegated by St. John. She 
takes his hand, exclaiming “ Fortuna- 
tus, arise, awake, and by the com- 
mand of Christ break the bonds of 
death!” The miserable man, asto- 
nished to see her in life whose tomb 
he had so basely profaned, is informed 
by St. John of all the wonderful events 
that had occurred, and that Callima- 





* Life of St, Anastasia. 
Gent. Mac. Von, XXXVIL. 
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chus, being now changed in heart and 
freed from evil desires, wished only to 
become a disciple of Christ. Mad 
with jealous rage, Fortunatus exclaims, 
“Tf it be true, as you say, that Dru- 
siana lives through the power of Christ, 
and that Callimachus has become a 
Christian, let me rather die again im- 
mediately ; I refuse the life you would 
restore, esteeming it better at once to 
die than to live surrounded by such 
abundance of virtue and goodness.” 
“Oh! wonderful and devilish spirit 
ofenvy !” cries St. John, “Oh! wicked- 
ness of the Old Serpent! ever greedy 
of death, ever groaning at the glory of 
the just! Oh! wretched Fortunatus, 
filled with the gall of diabolical malig- 
nity,—like a corrupt tree thou hast, 
indeed, brought forth corrupt fruit !” 
Andronicus, gazing at the body, ex- 
claims “ Already the wounds inflicted 
by the serpent are beginning again to 
swell; even while I speak he dies!” 
The story of Abraham, the fourth 
drama in the series, is preserved in the 
Vite Patrum of St. Jerome, and Hros- 
witha has followed, step by step, the 
plan of the original. Many of the 
details are extremely striking and pa- 
thetic, and, although but few personages 
are introduced, still the number and 
variety of the incidents, the change of 
scene from the lonely desert and the 
hermit’s cell to the bustling city and 
the gay hotel in which eo ! had esta- 
blished herself, seem to make it pecu- 
liarly fit for stage representation. In 
this, as well as in two of the preceding 
ieces (Gallicanus and Dul 
orse is introduced. Gallicanus mounts 
to set forth on his expedition against 
the Scythians; and Sisinnius, on horse- 
back, rides round and round the moun- 
tain which he vainly attempts to ascend 
in pursuit of Irene, until, frantic with 
rage, he draws his bow and aims a 
shaft at the innocent virgin, who tells 
him that the “same shaft which helped 
her on her road to heaven had con- 
signed him for ever to the abyss of 
Tartarus.” In this drama, too, Abra- 
ham, assuming secular apparel and 
sheltering his features beneath a broad 
overlapping hat, mounts a horse to 
proceed in search of his niece Mary, 
whose fall and flight he had for two 
years incessantly deplored. His grief 
for her loss, his consultations with his 
friend Ephrem, and the journey that 
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he undertakes in the hope of reclaim- 
ing her, are related with much pic- 
turesque truth. His first interview 
with Mary; the constraint that he 
puts upon his feelings while at table 
and in the presence of the master of 
the house; the first risings of con- 
science in the unhappy girl, who— 
touched by some memories, evoked 
she knows not how, by the presence 
of Abraham, even though she does not 
recognise him—seems at first unwilling 
to respond to the assumed gaiety of 
the old man; are all painted with 
wonderful truth and pathos. But the 
scene in which, alone with Mary, he 
makes himself known,—throwing off 
his secular disguise, banishing the jovial 
gaiety which he had before assumed, 
urging her to repentance, and gently 
soothing and stimulating the sharpness 
of her grief,—is beautiful beyond ex- 
pression. “It is time,” exclaims the 
old man, “ to throw off this disguising 
apparel, and to show myself as I am. 
Oh, thou my adopted daughter! oh, 
part of my very soul! Mary! dost 
thou not recognise in me the old man 
who nurtured thee with the love of a 
father ? by whom thou wert betrothed 
to theonly-begotten King of Heaven?” 
And Mary replies in anguish, “ Woe 
is me! it is Abraham, my father and 
my master, who.now speaks with me.” 

Then Abraham reminds her of all 
the purity of her former life, of the 
high privileges she had lost, falling as 
it were from the height of heaven into 
the lowest abyss of hell, and suddenly, 
recalling to mind his own thoughts at 
the first discovery of her flight, he 
exclaims, “ Wherefore didst thou so 
despise my love? Wherefore didst 
thou forsake me? Why didst thou 
not confess to me thy crime, that so I 
and my beloved Ephrem might have 


done penance with and for thee?” 


“He bids her look up, and rise from 


the ground and answer him, and when 
she pleads her utter misery and self- 
abasement, encourages her by reca- 
pitulating, as so many proofs of his 
unalterable love and tenderness, all 
that he had undertaken in the hope of 
reclaiming her. “Is it not for thee 
that I have abandoned my beloved and 
solitary habitation, set aside my regu- 
lar observances, broken through my 
rule of silence? Is it not for thee 
that I, with the heart of a true hermit, 
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have yet clothed myself in secular ap- 
parel? That I, who formerly studied 
only how to avoid speaking, have, like 
a dissolute worldling, taught my lips 
to utter idle words and foolish jests ? 
Why is thy face still bent downwards 
to the earth? Why disdainest thou 
still to speak and answer me?” 

Thus urged and encouraged Mary 
ventures to reply, and at length con- 
sents to return with her uncle to his 
cell. While they are preparing for their 
departure she proposes that Abraham 
shall mount his horse, while she follows 
a foot, like the wandering sheep that 
its loving shepherd is leading back to 
the fold; but Abraham refuses, and 
with a beautiful tenderness and com- 
passion bids her rather take his horse, 
“lest the asperities of the road on that 
long journey should wound her tender 
feet.” The character of Mary is well- 
sustained throughout. Even in the 
earlier scenes with her uncle and 
Ephrem, one half anticipates the result 
of their too great strictness; there is 
no exaltation, no enthusiasm in the 
spirit with which she receives their 
exhortations to preserve unsullied the 
pure glory of her name, Mary, “star 
of the ocean.” She seems calmly to 
weigh the relative amount of happiness 
offered by the world and Heaven, and 
declares that to lose the greater future 
treasure for the sake of an inferior pre- 
sent gain would be the act of a brute, 
an ass in short, to borrow her own ex- 
pression ; but no sooner did the life of 
the desert become distasteful to her 
than she easily lost all thoughts of the 
future in the present. 

Paphnutius, the fifth piece, is similar 
in subject to that of Abraham, although 
somewhat differently treated. The 
original may be found in the life of 
St. Thiiis in the Legenda Aurea. 

The sixth and last of these dramas 
is Sapientia, founded upon the allego- 
rical legend of St. Sophia and her three 
daughters, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
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The details given in the Legenda are 
very meagre and scanty, consequently 
many of the incidents introduced by 
Hroswitha are of her own invention. 
Possibly this drama may have pos- 
sessed a peculiar interest to the nuns 
of Gandersheim, from a certain re- 
semblance between the history of St. 
Sophia and that of Oda, the venerable 
foundress of their convent. That prin- 
cess, by whose persuasions Ludolf had 
been originally induced to build and 
endow the abbey, retired thither after 
the death of her husband, and ended her 
days in holy retirement; she lived to 
the age of 107, and witnessed the death 
of her three daughters, who had each 
in succession been abbesses of the 
convent. The aged Duchess survived 
them all; and, in the words pronounced 
by the venerable Sapientia above the 
tomb of her martyred children, we may 
imagine that Hroswitha intended to 
embalm the hopes and consolations 
which had cheered the widowed matron 
as her daughters one by one preceded 
her to the tomb. 

It is impossible not to admire the 
talents and energy of the young nun, 
who thus ventured on a new and un- 
trodden path, and, despite the many 
difficulties that opposed her progress, 
succeeded to a degree that must indeed 
have astonished all her cotemporaries, 
since her productions are regarded 
even in the nineteenth century with 
an interest not derived solely from 
their antiquity. They contain atleast 
the germ of the modern drama. The 
picturesque changes of scene, which, 
although rarely indicated, must from 
the nature of the story have been 
frequent, and the manner in which the 
peculiarities of individual character are 
sustained throughout, and the general 
interest preserved, is very striking; 
sufficiently so it is thought to render 
not unwelcome the brief sketch here 
given of the gifted religieuse and her 
dramatic writings. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE IRISH COUNCIL-BOOKS OF THE TIMES OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE CROMWELLS. 


(Continued from December Mag. p. 573.) 


IT is a trite remark that autobiogra- 
phies are to be read with suspicion, and 
not to be made primary authorities in 
matters of historical importance. The 
retrospects of men who have been pro- 
minently engaged in the political oc- 
currences of their age resolve them- 
selves for the most part into a justifi- 
cation of every proceeding in their 
political life, at the expense of the 
reputation of every one else. They 
have therefore all the partiality of the 
statements of an interested party, and 
all the inaccuracy of reminiscences. 
And yet much of our recognised “ his- 
tories” consists of little more than a 
wholesale incorporation of passages 
from these memoirs, without critical 
examination, and without intimation 
of their ex-parte character. Once 
established in the pages of standard 
histories, these misrepresentations rivet 
themselves so firmly in the national 
mind, that the most indisputable argu- 
ments to the contrary seem incapable 
of ever again entirely removing them. 
Much may be done, however, by the 
production of contemporary docu- 
ments, towards modifying the estab- 
lished estimate of any particular trans- 
action. lor this purpose State-papers, 
such as those to which we are now 
drawing attention, possess considerable 
value ; and we now proceed to give an 
instance of the different colouring 
which may be given to a case, when 
the opposite side has been also heard. 

The Memoirs of Lieutenant-General 
Edmund Ludlow, is a well-known book, 
and one of the “authorities” from which 
our national histories have been com- 
piled. The hostility of the autobiogra- 
pher to Oliver Cromwell is well known ; 
but hitherto, in most cases, the history 
of the transactions between them has 
been entirely derived from his one- 
sided statements. To one of these 
statements we nowrefer. After speak- 
ing of the arrival of Henry Cromwell 
in Ireland, to take a post of command 
in the army, Ludlow thus continues : 

The two months agreed on at the de- 


sire of the Lieutenant-General [Fleetwood] 
for my stay in Ireland being expired, he 


renewed his request that I would again 
defer my journey to England for two 
months longer, to which I consented, not 
doubting that it proceeded from his friend- 
ship to me. But the last two months 
drawing near to an end I began to pre- 
pare for my journey, which being observed, 
an order, pursuant to instructions from 
England, was brought to me by Colonel 
Thomas Herbert, secretary of the council, 
requiring me to remain in Ireland. The 
secretary told me that he had it in com- 
mission from Lieutenant-General Fleet- 
wood, to acquaint me that upon his own 
account, and notwithstanding this order, 
he would take upon him to give me per- 
mission to go into England for settling 
my affairs there if I would engage to re- 
turn within six months, and not act against 
the present government during that time. 


Ludlow, upon this, calls on Fleet- 
wood personally, and he gives us his 
version of the conversation which en- 
sued between them, in which, of course, 
Ludlow’sargumentswereas triumphant 
as every one’s are who is his own re- 
porter. 


Two or three conferences and mes- 
sages passed between us upon this busi- 
ness, the result of all which was, that 
I promised to render myself a prisoner to 
Cromwell, who might farther dispose of 
me as God should permit him: but this 
offer not proving satisfactory, the council 


. seconded their former order, and required 


me not to go out of Ireland without their 
farther directions. 


On this Ludlow promised “ not to 
act within six months against the pre- 
sent government, unless I had first 
surrendered myself to the General, or 
Lieutenant - General Fleetwood, and 
desired of them to be freed from this 
engagement.” To this Fleetwood 
agreed, “and accordingly this agree- 
ment, being drawn up to our mutual 
satisfaction, together with his permis- 
sion for my departure to England, was 
signed by him at the Phoenix, in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Corbet, then Chief Baron 
in that station.” He then tells us that 
immediately afterwards Fleetwood 


sent to request him to “ respite his 
journey for a fortnight or three weeks 
longer, in which time he doubted not 
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to clear my way for me.” Ludlow 
attributes this delay to Henry Crom- 
well having written to England in 
opposition to the agreement. He then 
mentions Fleetwood’s departure for 
England, “leaving with me a permis- 
sion to transport myself into England, 
which was to take effect about a month 
after, requiring all persons to permit 
me to pass without interruption.” 
Some time afterwards, having reason, 
as he says, to believe, by a letter from 
his father-in-law, Mr. Oldesworth, that 
no difficulties any longer stood in the 
way of his departure, Ludlow prepared 
for it; but, waiting on Mr. Corbet to 
take leave, learnt from him, that Henry 
Cromwell “ had sent a message to him 
that he should acquaint me with a 
second order lately brought from Eng- 
land to require positively my stay in 
Ireland; but withal [Mr. Corbet] 
added, that being unwilling to be em- 
ployed in such unwelcome messages to 
his friends, he had made his excuse to 
the Colonel by letter, which he pre- 
sumed was accepted by him, because 
he had heard nothing of it since that 
time, and therefore declared that he 
mentioned it not to me as a person 
commissioned so to do, but only as a 
friend.” Ludlow resolved not to take 
any notice of this intimation, but at 
Mr. Corbet’s request he waited a day 
or two till Henry Cromwell’s return to 
town, and then (being ill himself) sent 
his wife to shew young Cromwell 
Fleetwood’s pass and the passage in 
Oldesworth’s letter, and to state that 
the settlement of Ludlow’s estate in 
England imperatively required his 
presence there. 

Henry Cromwell told her that he knew 
nothing to hinder my passage, and that a 
man-of-war was ready in the harbour for 
our transportation ; and, desiring her to 
dine, promised that after dinner they 
should go together to Cork House, to 
speak with Mr. Corbet, . . . and that the 
work should be done. My wife accordingly 
went with him,.... but, after he had 
consulted with Mr. Corbet, he told her 
that, though I had the Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral’s pass, yet because he had since re- 
ceived a command for my stay, he could 
not give order for my departure: that if 
she would go she should have a ship of 
war to transport her, which she excused, 
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unless I might have permission to go also. 
“Then,’’? said she, “tho’ you will not 
grant a warrant for my husband’s going, 
I hope you will not order his stay.’”’ ‘ No, 
indeed,’’ said Colonel Cromwell, ‘‘ I shall 
not, tho’ I think it would be much better 
for him to stay ; tho’ what I speak is as 
a friend, and not as one in authority.’’ 


Ludlow hereupon resolved to start 
at all risks, and, writing a letter to 
Henry Cromwell announcing his de- 
parture, which was not to be delivered 
until too late for any attempt to sto 
him, he set sail in a herding-vendl 
and reached the man-of-war, not (he 
says) shunning —- in his pro- 
ceedings in the least degree. In this 
vessel he reached Beaumaris (after 
some delays through bad weather), 
but found that he had been anticipated 
by an order to detain him, which had 
been sent off by Henry Cromwell im- 
mediately on the receipt of his letter. 
Ludlow gave the bearer of this order, 
who was on his way to London, a letter 
for Fleetwood— 


which was to let him know what had 
happened since his departure, wherein I 
thought him to be much more concerned 
than myself; and that, being his prisoner, 
and coming upon his permission, the af- 
front was wholly done to him, though the 
suffering part fell to my share. 


This appeal, he tells us, was unavail- 
ing (Memoirs, fol. ed. pp. 203—8). 
Such is Lieutenant-General Ludlow’s 
own statement. With this compare 
the following documents. The first is 
an order of council :— 


Having received a special command 
from his Highness the Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth of England, and his 
Council, that Lieutenant-General Ludlow 
do not return into England until his 
highness’ pleasure be signified therein : 
It is therefore ordered, that the said 
Lieutenant-General Ludlow do continue 
his abode in Ireland, and not depart out 
of the same until further order. Whereof 
the said Lieutenant-General Ludlow is 
hereby to take notice. 

Dated at the Cabara, near Dublin, 
25 August, 1655. 

TaHomas HERBERT, 
Clerk of the Council.* 


The other document is a letter from 
the members of the Irish Council, in 





* General Orders, A. 5, p. 226, 
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answer to one from Fleetwood com- 
pas of the imputation cast on his 
onour by the detention of Ludlow. 


To his Excellency the Lord Deputy 
Fleetwood. 
May it please your Excellency, 

Your letter of the 23rd of October last 
came lately to us ; and, as to that business 
about Lieut.-General Ludlow, we shall 
now only add to what we formerly men- 
tioned, that we are very sensible of that 
trouble of your lordship mentioned to be 
upon you, for that he did go into England 
under your lordship’s protection, so as 
some reflection might seem to be on your 
reputation, which we hold ourselves to be 
always obliged to be much more sensible 
of than of our own, or of any concernment 
of ourown. But, my lord, though that 
license and protection of your lordship’s 
was under consideration before us, when 
we ordered his restraint, yet that that then 
did satisfy us was, that after that license 
and protection there. came also another 
command from his highness and council, 
prohibiting his going into England, whereof 
the said Lieutenant-General had notice, 
and thereupon he was, with all civility 
and tenderness to him, desired not to go 
over until your pleasure were further 
known; and, in consideration of his civility 
therein unto us, we laid no further restric- 
tion upon him, and we for our parts were 
very confident that he would not have 
gone away, though we were free that his 
lady and his family might go, and did 
proffer any ship in the harbour to attend 
her passage, and so we rested in that con- 
sideration, until we had notice (it being 
the day after his departure) that he was 
gone. And not knowing how affairs 
might stand in England, but finding he 
was suddenly gone without our notice, we 
did hold it our duty to make stay of him 
where he could be found, until his high- 
ness’ pleasure were known therein ; which, 
we may truly say, was done out of sense 
of our duty, and to answer the trust re- 
posed in us, and not out of any intention 
to put any the least prejudice to the said 
Lieutenant-General, otherwise than by 
stay of him, until his highness were ac- 
quainted therewith, and much less to do 
the least act that might seem to reflect 
upon your honour, &c. 

(Signed) Henry CromwELt, Ricu- 
ARD Pepys, Mites Corsetr, 
MarttHew THOMLINSON. 

Dublin Castle, this 28th November, 
1655.* 
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It is seen by the preceding that the 
Council nye that Ludlow agreed to 
wait until the pleasure of Fleetwood 
was known, and that his sudden de- 
seg after this agreement led to his 

eing detained till further orders were 
given. 

In the same volume of letters is 
found one which possesses some interest 
in connexion with a well-known reli- 
gious body. 

To Colonel Ingoldsby. 

Sir,—The Council being credibly in- 
formed that there are at present in the 
city of Limerick divers persons, commonly 
called Quakers, who have repaired thither 
out of England and other places, making 
it their practice to wander up and down, 
seducing divers honest people, neglecting 
and impoverishing their families, trou- 
bling the public peace of the nation, dis- 
turbing the congregations of sober Chris- 
tians in the worship of God, and with 
railing accusations aspersing and discou- 
raging divers of the godly ministers of the 
gospel in their faithful labours, and thereby 
bringing into contempt the ordinances of 
God, and encouraging evil-minded persons 
to looseness and profaneness :—Out of a 
due sense whereof, their Lordships have 
commanded me to signify unto you their 
dislike of such pernicious practices, and 
that they do (from good grounds) appre- 
hend, that the persons committing such 
misdemeanours do (under colour of such 
their wild carriage and proceedings) ad- 
vance some designs which may be of dan- 
gerous consequence to the public good and 
safety, if not seasonably looked into and 
prevented ; and do, therefore, desire you 
to inquire into the truth thereof, and to 
take speedy and effectual course that such 
persons as are come thither upon that 
account be excluded the garrison, and not 
permitted to return or reside there. And 
if any of the inhabitants profess them- 
selves such, and shall at any time disturb 
the congregations when assembled for the 
service and worship of God, or otherwise 
break the public peace, you are then to 
secure such persons, and take care that 
they be proceeded with according to due 
course of law in such cases provided, hav- 
ing due regard to preserve (by all good 
ways and means) the good government of 
that place, and timely to discountenance 
and suppress all disorders. 

[THomas Hersert, Clk. Council.) 

Council Chamber, Dublin, 25th No- 

vember, 1656.f 





* Entries of Letters of the Lord Deputy and Council, A. 30, p. 204. 


+ Entries of Letters, &c. A. 30, p. 212. 
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The Council had sometimes consider- 
able difficulty in keeping the peace 
among differing religionists. The fol- 
lowing letter from Henry Cromwell 
may serve as an example of this :— 


For Sir John Clotworthy, Knight, Sir 
John Skerrington, Bart. Thomas 
Cooper, Arthur Hill, John Ducken- 
feild, George Rawden, and Roger 
Kindon, esq. or any two or more :— 

Gentlemen,—Having lately perused a 

petition and representation of grievances 
from the well-affected inhabitants of the 
parish of Deriaghy and places about Bel- 
fast, as also another paper from Mr. 
William Dixe, sent hither by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Duckenfeild, alleging, that during 
the time divers sober and peaceable people 
were together in the public meeting-place, 
there to hear the said Mr. Dixe, and to 
seek the Lord, Mr. Henry Levingston, 
preacher at Drumbo, came thither with 
three or four hundred men, who (after 
some reviling language) in a tumultuary 
way rushed into that assembly, to their 
disturbance. That one of them, in a rude 
manner, laid his hands upon the said Mr. 
Dixe, being in the pulpit, to make room 
for Mr. Levingston, affirming they had 
order on authority from the Presbytery, 
which the said Mr. Levingston also owned, 
withal averring that he would do the like 
again if required by the Presbytery; with 
other particulars therein expressed: which 
action, if committed as is represented, 
cannot but be apprehended to be of that 
evil example and dangerous consequence, 
in disturbance of the public peace, and in 
contempt and violation of the authority 
and government of these nations so lately 
established and published, that as an 
attempt of so high a nature, the actors 
and abettors thereof cannot look for any 
countenance or connivance thereat; so it 
stands not with that safety and peace 
which is due to any of the people of this 
nation, much less to any such therein 
who in peace and soberness, without breach 
of the law, profess and practice the fear 
and worship of the Lord in holiness and 
sincerity ; and accordingly must expect 
thorough inquiry to be made of the truth 
of the premises. For which end I have 
thought it necessary to transmit unto you 
true copies of what is complained of, and 
to desire you, or any two or more of you, 
upon receipt thereof, for better discovery 
of the fact, with all convenient speed, to 
appoint some fit time and place wherein 
to call before you such persons respec- 
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tively concerned as you shall think fit; 
and upon hearing the parties, and exami- 
nation of the whole matter, with the like 
speed to return unto me an accompt of 
your proceedings therein, to the end such 
further consideration may be thereupon 
had as shall be found just and requisite. 
And in the meantime, if upon examination 
of the premises you shall find the coming 
and assembling of the said Mr. Levingston 
and those with him to have been unlawful, 
or unlawfully managed, and that the said 
Levingston, or any other, were principal 
actors and abettors thereof, that then you 
do thereupon forthwith, as justices of the 
peace, cause such offenders (as you shall 
think fit) to be bound with good sureties 
for preserving the public peace, and to be 
ready personally to appear at such time 
and place as the authority in this nation 
shall hereafter appoint. 
I remain, gentlemen, 
Your very loving friend to serve you, 
Hen. CRoMWELL. 
Phoenix, 22nd of Septr. 1657.* 


Dr. Henry Jones was, it seems, ap- 
pointed to draw up an oflicial narrative 
of the Irish Rebellion. For this pur- 
pose many officers sent him personal 
narratives of the parts they had seve- 
rally played in the recent convulsion, 
and fragments of these accounts still 
remain in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. It now appears that Dr. 
Jones had a regular allowance from 
the government during his labours. 


Whereas by an Order of this Board, 
bearing date the 5th day of September 
last [1655], Dr. Henry Jones is appointed 
to compile a narrative of the late bloody 
rebellion in Ireland ; and forasmuch as he 
hath made his application unto the Board 
for some allowance for a clerk (which he 
shall have occasion to employ in the copy- 
ing out of records and other papers very 
useful in the said work): It is therefore 
thought fit and ordered, that the salary of 
40/. per annum be allowed unto the said 
Dr. Jones for the defraying of his neces- 
saries, for a clerk, and for taking abstracts 
out of papers and records, &c.f 


We will conclude these specimens 
of the contents of the Irish Council 
Books with a letter from the Protector 
Oliver himself. It is headed in the 
Council Book “ My Lord Protector’s 
Letter to the Commissioners of the 
Commonwealth,” and runsas follows :— 





* Entries of Letters, &c. A. 30, pp. 288-9. 


+ General Orders, A 5, p. 259, &e. 
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To the Commisioners for Managing 
Affairs in Ireland, 

Gentlemen,—There hath been a petition 
presented unto us by Edward Lord Clin- 
ton, John Milward, and John Agard, 
Esqrs. representing that, being by your 
order dispossessed of certain lands in Ire- 
land, which were sold unto them by per- 
sons comprehended in the Articles of Dub- 
lin, they cannot get to be reinvested in the 
possession thereof, notwithstanding the 
same is adjudged unto them or their assigns 
by the court appointed by Parliament for 
relief upon Articles of War, and was 
seconded by a letter from the late Council 
of State: Upon consideration whereof, 
and on a view of the Order of the said 
Court of Articles of the 15th of July last, 
(a copy whereof is here enclosed,) decree- 
ing the possession of the lands therein 
mentioned unto the petitioners, together 
with satisfaction for the rents or profits 
received or levied contrary to the said 
Articles, and that decree not only made 
upon hearing the counsel for the Common- 
wealth, but also upon consideration had of 
what you had to offer; and having like- 
wise considered of your letter of the 5th 
October last to the said Court, and the 
state of the case there enclosed, and of 
your other orders and letters directed 
hither, we see no cause why the said order 
of the Court of Articles, above mentioned 
and here enclosed, should not be put in 
execution; and do therefore recommend 
it unto you to take care that justice may 
be done unto the petitioners, so as they 

may have no further cause to complain. 

Your loving friend, 
Oxiver, P. 
Whitehall, 16th Feby. 1653 [1654].* 


Letter of the Protector Oliver. 
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Such are a few of the many thou- 
sand documents of interest and im- 
portance, both to the domestic history 
of Ireland and to the general history 
of the United Kingdom, which lie 
buried in the recesses of Dublin Castle. 
We can only add that our selection 
conveys a very inadequate idea of the 
value and interest of the great ma- 
jority of the collection. The volumes 
containing the administration of affairs 
by the Commonwealthmen, both before 
and after the reign of the Cromwells, 
will well repay a careful perusal. We 
may mention, among other documents, 
an abstract of the affidavits of the 
massacres (preserved in Trinity Col- 
lege Library), drawn up by the desire 
of the Parliamentary Commissioners 
for the information of the Home Go- 
vernment, and which is accompanied 
by a remarkable letter from them, in 
which they testify to the feelings of 
horror and indignation which its pe- 
rusal had excited in their breasts. 
Whether the abstract is an abstract 
of truth or falsehood, it would alone 
render it interesting that it so strongly 
affected the feelings, and probably the 
whole subsequent conduct, of the states- 
men of the Commonwealth. May we 
not then hope that this and similar do- 
cuments will be soon rescued from their 
ignominious captivity, and brought 
within the cognisance of the general 
public ? 

S. 





WANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY. 


By Tuomas Warieut, F.S.A. 


Il].—Tue Kenrisu Coast rrom DEAL To LyMNE. 


THE south-eastern shores of Kent 
are interesting to the antiquary for 
many reasons. It was here that the 
Romans first placed their feet on our 
soil, under the banners of their great 
commander Julius Cesar, and they 
established here two port towns, Dubre 
and the Portus Lemanis. To the 
geologist the chalk hills and chalk 
cliffs of ancient Albion furnish much 
matter for reflection and research; 
and the scenery in many parts is sufli- 





ciently beautiful, joined with its proxi- 
mity to France, to render it one of 
the most attractive portions of the 
English coast. 

I have just said it was here that 
Cesar first landed with his legions, to 
visit a land till then unknown to the 
Roman arms. The exact spot where 
the Romans landed has been a subject 
of much discussion, and has been by 
different writers fixed at various places, 
from Deal to the neighbourhood of 


* Letter Book, A 90, p. 646. 
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Lymne; but Cesar himself has left us 
so few observations to identify the 
place, that the discussion will probably 
never end in anything better than 
vague conjectures. In a paper lately 
read before the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Astronomer Royal has undertaken 
to prove, and he has argued the ques- 
tion with great ingenuity, that the 
place of Czsar’s landing was not in 
Kent. So far as I could catch Mr. 
Airy’s views, when his paper was read 
at Somerset House, he argues that when 
Cesar left the Rhine to proceed in his 
expedition against Britain, he was de- 
terred from marching into the country 
of the Morini (the Boulonnais ) by the 
thick and extensive forests, held by 
hostile tribes, which intervened, and 
that, avoiding these, he marched to 
the mouth of the Somme, where 
he assembled his fleet, and, sailing 
thence, landed at Pevensey in Sussex, 
the site of the Roman town of Ande- 
rida. He gets over the difficulty of 
Cesar’s statement that the distance 
from shore to shore was only thirt 

Roman miles, by supposing that this 
number may be an error of the copy- 
ists of the manuscripts; and he sug- 
gests that as the Latin word projficiscor 
indicates setting out on a journey, but 
not necessarily completing it, the words 
in Morinos proficiscitur signify only 
that he set out with the intention of 
going to the country of the Morini, 
but that they do not militate against 
the supposition that he changed his 
first design, and that he turned off to 
the south. But, as far as I could hear 
at the reading of the paper, Mr. Airy 
did not face the great difficulty which 
Ceesar’s text opposes to this interpre- 
tation. Cesar tells us that ipse cum 
omnibus copiis in Morinos proficiscitur, 
he set out with all his forces for the 
country of the Morini, and he adds 
a reason for his moving thither, guod 
inde erat brevissimus in Britanniam 
transjectus, “ because thence was the 
shortest passage into Britain.” Now 
if Cesar had not gone to the country 
of the Morini, and had not taken the 
shortest passage, it appears to me, 
from the general style of his writing, 
that he would have done one of two 
things; he would either have omitted 
to state that he marched with the in- 
tention of going to the country of the 
Morini, or he would have told us of 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XX XVII. 
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some cause which led him to alter his 
course. He tells us, moreover, that huc, 
“hither,” that is to the coast of the 
Morini, he had ordered all his ships 
to assemble and wait his arrival, so 
that he would have to send them 
counter orders. Nor do I perceive 
the force of the Astronomer Royal’s 
argument that his receiving ambas- 
sadors from the Morini shows that he 
was not then himself in their country. 
We must consider that among these 
Celtic or German peoples a state con- 
sisted of a number of independent 
chiefs of clans, who joined together 
in war, but generally negotiated for 
re separately. When our victorious 

dward entered Scotland with his 
armies, the chiefs whose territories lay 
immediately in his route came in and 
submitted when he was in their coun- 
try and they felt they could not re- 
sist, while those of the distant clans, 
who had not yet felt the danger of his 
presence, held aloof and set him at 
defiance. Just so was it with Cesar. 
When he entered the country of the 
Morini, and took up his quarters 
on their coast, the chiefs through 
whose territory he marched made 
their peace with him, and sent their 
agents to offer their submission; but 
those who lay more out of his way, 
such as the Menapii, held off and 
sent no ambassadors. It must also be 
observed that had Cesar landed at 
Pevensey he would have been cut off 
from the interior of the island by the 
extensive and almost impervious forest 
of Anderida, which by no means agrees 
with his own account of his subsequent 
movements. It is the general opinion 
of the best of the French antiquaries 
of the present day that the Tee 
Itius or Iccius of Cesar was only an 
older name of Gessoriacum or Boulogne, 
and thirty Roman miles would, I be- 
lieve, be about the length of the passage 
from that port to Folkestone, which 
seems to me to answer best to the spot 
of Cesar’s landing in Britain. e 
must not argue too closely on the ap- 
pearance of the country in Cesar’s 
time from that which it presents now, 
but, so far as we can judge by his 
description, his operations seem to have 
lain towards the wooded districts on 
the eastern extremity of the weald. 

It was the notion of the older an- 
tiquaries, which — at one time 
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to be confirmed by the astronomical 
observations of Halley, that Deal was 
the place at which Cesar landed ; but 
the bare downs which stretch thence 
inland bear no resemblance to the de- 
scription of the country through which 
the Roman commander marched. Le- 
land, in the time of Henry VIII. de- 
scribes Deal as “half a myle fro the 
shore of the se, a fisscher village, iii. 
myles or more above Sandwic, apon a 
flat shore, and very open to the se, 
wher is a fosse or great bank artificial 
betwixt the towne and se, and begin- 
neth above Deale, and renneth a great 
way up toward S. Margaret’s clyfe, yn 
so much that sum suppose that this is 
the place where Cesar landed in aperto 
litore. Surely the fosse was made to 
kepe owte ennemyes there, or to defend 
the rage of the se, or I think rather 
the castinge up beche or pible.” The 
latter supposition may be the correct 
one; but it must be remarked that 
Roman coins and other remains have 
been found under the sand-banks in 
the neighbourhood of Deal. 

Deal, though still not a large town, 
is much more important than it was 
in the time of Leland. Its position, 
in face of the Downs, has naturally 
caused it to increase with the in- 
crease of our navy. As Leland de- 
scribes it, the town is situated on a 
flat coast, backed by the chalk downs 
which cover the country in barren un- 
dulations inwards to the neighbour- 
hood of Canterbury, and they are 
many of them covered with Anglo- 
Saxon barrows. At Walmer the hills 
approach the coast, which from thence 
to Dover consists of high cliffs, covered 
on the face with samphire. The line 
of the coast makes a bend at the South 
Foreland, while the road from Deal to 
Dover runs nearly straight over the 
barren downs behind. At Dover the 
chalk hills are loftier, and they run 
inwards in a high ridge towards Can- 
terbury. Immediately to the west of 
Dover another ridge commences, and, 
forming still more elevated cliffs along 
the coast, turns off a little before we 
arrive at Folkestone, running inwards 
almost parallel with the former. The 
country between these two ridges is 
formed by chalk hills and downs, more 
broken than those behind Deal, and 
much more picturesque, as they are 
diversified with wood and water. The 
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angle formed by the cliffs coming from 
Deal, and the first ridge running in- 
ward, is crowned by Dover Castle ; 
and the town of Dover occupies the 
hollow between it and the new range 
of cliffs running towards Folkestone. 
The bold position of Dover Castle 
as a place of strength must strike 
every visitor, yet under the Romans 
its importance seems to have consisted 
more in its lighthouse than in its 
fortress, of which there are no other 
traces than earthern entrenchments. 
The grand port of entry into Britain 
at this time was Rutupie (Rich- 
borough), and it continued so under 
the Saxoys, until, on account of the 
clogging up of the harbour, the port 
was transferred to Sandwich. ‘The 
Saxons had a town at Dover, and they 
seem to have had a castle also; but 
this was entirely eclipsed by the 
Norman fortress of which there are 
still such imposing remains. These 
now form but a part of the com- 
plicated system of defensive works, 
above ground and underground, which 
render the castle of Dover one of the 
strongest fortresses known. The prin- 
cipal Roman work consists of a very 
deep circular intrenchment on the 
highest part of the hill, within which 
stands the celebrated pharos, or Roman 
lighthouse. It is a largeand lofty tower, 
octagonal without and, I understand, 
square within, tapering slightly towards 
thetop. The wall, whichis ten feet thick 
at the bottom, is composed, after the 
usual manner of Roman masonry, of a 
casing of flints, with bonding courses 
of large Roman tiles, and filled up in 
the interior with smaller materials 
mixed with mortar; and the whole 
has become so hard that it seems like 
one immense piece of flint, a stern 
memorial of ages which the mind en- 
deavours to trace back through almost 
impenetrable obscurity. Adjoining to 
it is a little church, the history of 
which is more obscure even than that 
of the pharos. Its bare walls (for it 
has long been desecrated) are of very 
early masonry, filled with Roman 
bricks, with which the arches of the 
windows are turned in the Roman 
manner, although a slight examination 
will show that it is not Roman work. 
I believe that antiquaries are generally 
of opinion that this is a Saxon church, 
and it certainly deserves very careful 
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study. Unfortunately, for some reason 
or other, the authorities have caused 
the building to be shut up, and en- 
trance is obtained with difliculty ; and, 
as the only entrance to the pharos 
was through the church, neither build- 
ing can now be readily visited in the 
inside. 

The Roman town of Dubre seems 
to have stood in the low amphitheatre 
between the hills now occupied by its 
modern representative. In digging 
near the west end of St. Mary’s church, 
in the last century, the workmen came 
upon the foundations of a Roman 
house, and uncovered the hypocaust, 
which, according to the imperfect no- 
tions then held by English antiquaries, 
was supposed to be the remains of 
baths. I am told that Roman coins 
and other articles have been frequently 
picked up on the beach, which would 
seem to show that the sea had gained 
upon the land here. Roman tiles found 
at Dover, like those found at Lymne, 
are impressed with the letters cL . BR, 
which have been explained, and I think 
correctly, classiarii Britannici, “the sol- 
diers of the British fleet,” or, in other 
words, the Roman mariners. They 


show that under the Romans both 
these towns were stations of the fleet. 

Dover is in itself an interesting old 
town; it has some medieval remains 
that are worthy of examination, and a 
few good examples of old street archi- 
tecture. 


In the neighbourhood are 





Conical hills near Folkestone. 
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several picturesque rides; and the lover 
of medieval architecture may visit the 
celebrated Norman church of Barfre- 
stone, or the noble cathedral of Canter- 
bury. The coast to the westward of 
Dover is formed by bold and loft 

steeps, the most conspicuous of hich 
is that known as Shakspere’s Cliff, 
which limits the view westwardly from 
Dover Castle. The line of the railway 
from Dover to Folkestone threads these 
advancing cliffs in the most extraor- 
dinary manner. At one moment the 
traveller is immerged in darkness as 
he passes through the heart of the 
chalk hill, and in another he as sud- 
denly merges to find himself carried 
along the foot of the cliff, with the sea 
expanding to his left. The whole route 
is a succession of tunnels, until the 
traveller comes out into opener country 
about a mile to the eastward of Folke- 
stone. Here, as I have before stated, 
the chalk ridge turns inland, and it 
presents 4 series of conical hills which 
must have been formed by some 
primeval movement in the crust of 
the earth that is not easily under- 
stood. The above sketch represents 
some of the more remarkable of these 
hills, taken from the east. They are 
almost all crowned either with ancient 
tumuli or with intrenchments. The 
one in front of my sketch is popu- 
larly called the Sugar-loaf. It has at 
the top a large, low barrow, which has 
probably been flattened by the action 
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of the weather, for there is generally 
a very strong wind on the top of these 
hills. An ancient platform or road is 
cut into the side of the hill, and winds 
round to the top; it is seen very dis- 
tinctly from a distance, and is indi- 
cated by the light shade in the cut. 
The hill immediately beyond this is 
the one known by the popular name of 
* Ceesar’s Camp,” and is crowned by a 
mass of very formidable intrenchments. 


ge-worhton Sa 

Wedra leéve 

hlzw on lide, 

se wes heath and brad, 
e3-liSendum 

wide té-syne. 


The barrow on the top of the hill 
just described was no doubt once, like 
that of Beowulf, broad and high, but 
it is now much worn down. The curious 
conical hill seen further inland appears 
also to be crowned by a barrow. The 
Saxon barrow described above not only 
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Behind this is another advanced but 
only half-conical hill, crowned with a 
barrow, from the side of which Mr. 
Roach Smith extracted fragments of 
Saxon pottery. This, as well as the 
barrow before - mentioned, is placed 
in a noble position, commanding a wide 
view of sea and land, and reminding 
us of that chosen for the Saxon hero 
Beowulf,— 


wrought then 

the people of the Westerns 
a mound over the sea, 

it was high and broad, 

to the sea faring men 

to be seen afar. 


commands a magnificent view of the 
sea and of the distant coast of France, 
but, as we turn eastwardly, we have 
the fine intrenchments of “ Czsar’s 
Camp” displayed before us on the 
opposite height. The annexed cut is 
taken from a sketch made from the 





path along the edge of the hill which 
connects the Saxon barrow with the 
camp. In the hollow below, in what are 
called the Cherry-gardens, a tavern, 
with pleasure grounds, has recently been 
built—an inviting retreat to the visitors 
of this interesting neighbourhood. 
“Cesar’s Camp” consists of three 
lines of intrenchments, of which the 
first incloses a very considerable space, 
of a long oval form. In the southern 
end, sea-ward, is a second intrench- 


Ceesar’s Camp. 





ment, rising immediately within the 
former, but leaving a large open area 
within the outer intrenchment to the 
north. Within the inner intrench- 
ment again, on the highest point of the 
hill, is another circular intrenchment, 
closely resembling (though not so large) 
that which incloses the pharos at Dover. 
In fact, after examining Dover castle 
closely, it original intrenchment seem 
to me to have borne so close a re- 
semblance to the so-called “ Cxsar’s 
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Camp” on the hill I am describing, 
that I am inclined to believe that this 
latter also was the site of a Roman 
pharos, that served as a guide to the 
sailors approaching the coast. When 
I lately visited this monument with 
some friends, we dug out fragments of 
Roman tile and pottery with the end 
of a walking stick, within the intrench- 
ments, and there are many inequalities 
in the ground which seem to indicate 
the sites of former buildings. The 
surface of the hill, northward of the 
intrenchments, is so even that we can 
hardly help concluding that it had been 
levelled artificially, and it is bounded 
eastwardly by a long, low earthen val- 
lum running inland over the hill. 

In the fields below, between the hill 
of Cesar’s Camp and the Sugar-loaf 
hill, Roman burial-urns have been 
found, which mark the site of a Roman 
cemetery, and which show that there 
was a Roman settlement at or near the 
modern town of Folkestone.” These 
remains are now in the possession of 
my friend Mr. S. J. Mackie, of Folke- 
stone, from whom I hope we shall 
shortly have a work which will make 
us better acquainted with the geologi- 
cal peculiarities of this coast. Mr. 
Mackie has also obtained a consider- 
able quantity of fragments of pottery 
from the clay behind Folkestone, just 
beneath the railway viaduct; and, from 
some fragments of imperfect Roman 
tiles found among them, I am in- 
clined to think this was the position of 
the Roman brick-yards which fur- 
nished the tiles for building at Lymne 
and Dover. The Roman station at 
Folkestone, if there was one, probably 
stood further out towards thesea, which 
is known to have made great encroach- 
ments here. Among Mr. Mackie’s col- 
lections are fragments of Saxon arms 
and pottery, dug up at the top of the 
Folkestone cliff, which mark the site 
of a Saxon cemetery, and may perhaps 
be taken in evidence that the station 
of the Romans had been occupied at 
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an early period by the Saxons. It ap- 
pears, however, subsequently to have 
been deserted; at least it seems to have 
been a solitary spot in the time of 
Ethelbert, the first Christian king of 
Kent. His son Eadbald, who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne in 616, was 
a backslider from the faith, but he was 
recovered by a pious fraud of the 
Christian bishops, and among other 
signs of atonement was the erection of 
a church at Folkestone dedicated to 
‘St. Peter the Apostle. The Christian 
piety of his daughter Eanswith was so 
conspicuous that she was afterwards 
reverenced as a saint. Having re- 
solved to retire from the world, she 
collected a number of other religious 
females, and chose Folkestone for the 
site of a nunnery, because, as it is 
stated in her life, it was one of the 
most solitary spots she could find. 
Perhaps we might add another and a 
more weighty reason, that, as a de- 
serted Roman settlement, its ruined 
buildings furnished ready materials for 
the mason. With a Saxon saint, and 
that a princess of the royal blood of 
Kent, we are not surprised that Folke- 
stone soon rose in reputation, and that 
it became a town of some consequence. 
We learn from Domesday Book that 
in the time of William the Conqueror 
it possessed five churches; yet when 
the Lives of the English Saints were 
collected by John of Tynemouth, in 
the thirteenth century (as we learn 
from his abbreviator Capgrave), we 
are told that the encroachments of the 
sea had swept away Eanswith’s nun- 
nery, both church and churchyard.* 
Perhaps the nunnery was rebuilt a 
little further from the sea, for in the 
time of Henry VIII. there were ruins 
of conventual buildings, which were 
proved to have been built from ancient 
materials by the fact that they were 
partly composed of Roman tiles or 
bricks. “Hard upon the shore,” says 
Leland, “ ys a place cawled the castel 
yarde, the which on the one side ys 





* Elegit locum a vulgi frequentatione remotum, Folkstan nominatum, ubi et pater 


ejus Edbaldus in honore beati Petri apostoli ecclesiam construxit. 


Ibi ergo ex parte 


maris quo remotior dicitur esse ab ipsis ruricolis hujusmodi competentem fundavit 
ecclesiam, cum officinis sibi suisque comitibus professioni ejus necessariis, a pleno 
tantum maris gurgite septem jugerum latitudine, id est, viginti octo perticarum dis- 


tantem. Que hodie nusquam apparet. 


Terra namque a mari consumpta post longum 


seculum corruit, et ripa maris cimiterium transit.—Capgrave, Nova Leyenda Anglia, 


de Sancta Eanswida. 
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dyked, and theryn be great ruynes of 
a solemne old nunnery, yn the walles 
wherof yn dyvers places apere great 
and long Briton brikes; and on the 
right hond of the quier a grave trunce 
of squared stone.” What Leland calls 
the castle yard is probably the place 
on the top of the cliff now called the 
bayle (bailium), behind which there 
is said to have been an abbey, and 
stone coflins have been found. The 
church still stands there. Within the 
bayle, which has been in a great meas 
sure carried away by the breaking off 
of the cliff, the early Saxon interments 
were found; one of many proofs that 
the Christian missionaries established 
their churches not unfrequently near 
the places of burial of the unconverted 
Saxons. Coins and other Roman re- 
mains have been found at Folkestone 
in former times, as well as on the 
coast towards Hythe, where in the time 
of Leland a store of Roman coins was 
dug up by a rabbit.* 

The town of Folkestone is rapidly 
improving since the establishment of 
the present communication by steamers 
with Boulogne, and it is becoming 
a fashionable watering-place. Few 
bathing-towns on the English coast 
can shew an establishment of the same 
extent so well conducted as the Pa- 
villion Hotel under Mr. Breach; and 
Folkestone is certainly the best position 
for a visitor who would wish to choose 
a central station from which he might 
wander over this interesting district. 
A short walk westward will bring him 
to the quiet village of Sandgate, which 
also has become a fashionable watering- 
place. ‘The sea from this place makes 
a deep sweep inland, forming an ex- 
tensive bay, the other extremity of 
which is at Dengeness. A ridge of green 
sandstone hills commences at Sand- 
gate, not so high as the more easterly 
ranges, and more broken. A little 
beyond Sandgate the military canal 
begins, which follows for a while the 
line of the coast, and then crosses the 
Dymchurch and Romney marshes. 
We proceed along the bank of this canal 
to the ancient town of Hythe, built at 
the foot and on the side of the hill. 
It was formerly a port town, but the 
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sea is now a mile from it, and the 
rough shingly beach renders it un- 
favourable for sea bathing. The most 
interesting object in this town is its 
church, a mixture of late Norman and 
early-English architecture. Some of 
the ornamentation of the later is ex- 
tremely beautiful, but it has under- 
gone that noxious process of indis- 
criminate restoration under which our 
ancient architectural monuments have 
of late years suffered so much. The 
object shewn more especially to the 
general visitor is a vault or charnel- 
house under the chancel, in which 
there is a great number of human 
skulls, now arranged on shelves, with 
a quantity of bones thrown in a loose 
heap. A local tradition, not de- 
serving of much credit, states that 
they are the skulls of the slain in a 
great battle with the Danes, and to- 
pographers have been so far led by 
this story as to assert that a great 
number of them have the marks of 
sword-wounds. This, however, is only 
partially the case, and they are perhaps 
the mere remains of a medizval char- 
nel-house. 

A pleasant walk over the hill from 
Hythe brings us to the extensive ruins 
of Saltwood Castle, an Edwardian fort- 
ress, picturesquely placed on the side 
of a beautiful little valley which opens 
down to the sea. The fine gateway 
tower, almost perfect, and now fitted 
up as a farm-house, appears by the 
armorial bearings over the door to 
have been built by Archbishop Courte- 
nay, who held the see of Canterbury 
from 1381 to 1396. 

Immediately beyond Hythe is a 
break in the chalk hills, through which 
the carriage road leads to the station 
at Westenhanger. Proceeding at first 
along this road, immediately after 
passing the turnpike, we turn to the 
left up a little rural lane, ascending a 
new range of hills. The ascent is at 
first rather steep, but the labour of the 
walk is repaid by the beauties of the 
road. Bushy hedges on each side are 
filled with wild flowers, especially with 
different kinds of creepers, among which 
white convolvuluses, with flowers al- 
most as large as the palm of the hand, 





* A cony drawing his yerth betwyxt Folkestan and Hyve did cast up antique mony. 


—Leland's Itinerary. 
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are conspicuous. Here and there a 
break in the hedge, or the opening for 
a gate, reveal sudden glimpses of the 
extensive prospect over the wide sea 
below. At the top, we turn from the 





spot about three miles from Hythe. 
The view from this point will be best 
understood by a sketch. The top of 
the hill to the right is crowned by the 
towers of Lymne church and castle. 
The hill, sea-ward, is at first precipi- 
tous; it then slopes more gradually, 
and, at the foot, commences the ex- 
tensive level of the Dymchurch and 
Romney marshes. In the distance, to 
the left, is seen the great bay or sweep of 
the sea ending at Dengeness. The point 
on which Lymne castle stands is just 
that where the green sand-stone ridge 
begins again to turn inwards. On the 
other side of the hill under the castle, 
just beyond the wood seen in thesketch, 
the bank sinks still more abruptly to 
the level of the marshes. On this latter 
bank are situated the ruins of the 
Roman town of Portus Lemanis. The 
sea appears to have once run inland 
at the foot of these hills in a creek or 
bay, by which ships came up to the 
Roman town; but this channel has been 
filled up in the course of ages, and dry 


View near Lymne. 
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sea, round a small but thick and wild 
copse, where we come upon a fine and 
extensive view inland. The road now 
loses its picturesque character, and we 
see no more of the sea till we reach a 


land now stretches from the hill to the 
Dymchurch marshes. 

There are three ways of reaching the 
Roman ruins from the spot on which 
we are now standing. A road turns 
from that we have been pursuing down 
the hill to the village of West Hythe 
at the bottom, and a path across the 
fields below the wood leads us direct 
to the site of the Roman town. Or 
we may take the footpath across the 
fields before us, and cross over the 
bank below the castle, but this is a 
more rugged road. It is more usual 
to continue along the lane up to the 
village of Lymne, whence a very steep 
path behind the castle leads down the 
hill. The castle, now adapted partly 
as a farm-house, is an interesting Ed- 
wardian structure, which pomen be- 
longed to the Archdeacons of Canter- 
bury. The Roman town no doubt 
furnished building materials both for 
it and for the church. The latter is 
partly Norman, but fragments of Ro- 
man tiles are scattered in its walls. 
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CHARLES WATSON WENT- 
WORTH, second Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, was descended from a family 
of the name of Watson,—a fact which 
it is the more necessary to insist upon 
because his descent is insufficiently, if 
not inaccurately, stated by the Earl 
of Albemarle. “His father, Thomas 
Wentworth,” says Lord Albemarle, 
“was a direct descendant from the 
celebrated Earl of Strafford.” This is 
true; but how? Sir Lewis Watson of 
Rockingham Castle, co. Northampton, 
Bart. was created Baron Rockingham 
in 1645. Edward, his son and imme- 
diate successor in the barony, married 
Lady Anne Wentworth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Wentworth, the cele- 
brated Earl of Strafford.* There were 
two sons of that marriage—Lewis, who 
succeeded as the third Baron Rock- 
inghain, and Thomas, who assumed his 
mother’s name of Wentworth. This 
Thomas Wentworth had a son Thomas, 
who was created Baron Malton, Vis- 
count Higham, and Earl of Malton— 
honours which came upon him in such 
quick succession that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole said jokingly, soon after his being 
created an Earl, “I suppose we shall 
soon see our friend Malton in opposi- 
tion, for he has had no promotion in the 
peerage for the last fortnight.” His 


By George Thomas, Earl of Albemarle. 


rapidly-attained honours did not end 
with his earldom, for on the failure of 
descendants of his uncle Lewis, third 
Baron Rockingham, the Earl of Malton 
succeeded to that title, and ultimately, 
on 19th April, 1746, was created Mar- 
quis of Rockingham. This fortunate 
gentleman was the father of Charles 
Watson Wentworth, the principal sub- 
ject of the volumes now before us. 

He was born on the 19th March, 
1730, the youngest of five sons, all of 
whom, except himself, died in child- 
hood. In his youth occurred the only 
romantic incident that is recorded of 
him. Descended from a staunch Whig 
family, and bred up in principles of 
strong attachment to the House of 
Hanover, his young spirit was roused 
by the rebellion of 1745. When home 
from Eton for the Christmas holidays, 
he persuaded a confidential groom to 
accompany him, and, under pretence 
of going out to hunt, he and the groom 
rode off from his father’s seat in York- 
shire to Carlisle, with a view of joining 
the army of the Duke of Cumberland. 
The letter in which he sought the 
pardon of his mother for this wild 
escapade is printed by Lord Albemarle. 
It is a singularly simple and unro- 
mantic composition, when considered 
as proceeding from a young “monkey,” 





* Lord Albemarle has printed the following hitherto unpublished letter addressed 


by Strafford to this daughter. 


When it was written the bill for his attainder was 
hurrying its way to the House of Lords. 


Strafford remained calm ; buoyed up by 


that “trust in princes’’ which, within a few days, so miserably deceived and betrayed 
bim. He was executed on the 12th May, 1641. 


‘* My dearest Nan, 


‘* The time, I trust, drawes on wherein I may hope to see you, which will be one of 


the best sightes I can look upon in this world. 


Your father, as you desired, hath 


been hearde speake for himself, now thes three weekes together, and within a few days 


we shall see the conclusion. 


Ther is, I think, little fear of my life, soe I hope for a 


meanes to be left me, to let you see how deare and much esteemed you are and ever 


shall be to me. 


“‘ Look that you learne to play the good housewife, for now, perchance, ther may 
be need of it; yet, however fortune befall me, I shall willingly give you the first good 


of it, and content myself with the second. 


‘* My dear hartte, plie your book and other learnings, which will be of use unto you 
hereafter, and you shall see we will live happily and contentedly, and live to see all 
thes stormes blowen over, that so at leisure, and in fairer weather, I may tell you that 
which I am, and must infallibly be, in all the conditions of life, your loving father, 


“ Tower, this 19th April, 1641. 
5 


STRAFFORDE.’’ 
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—as he was termed by his aunt Lady 
Bel Finch,—who had just betrayed a 
heart so full of patriotic excitement. 

It grieves me excessively, he remarked, 
that I did not think of the concern I was 
going to give you and my father before 
such an undertaking; but the desire I 
had of serving my king and country as 
much as lay in my power did not give me 
time to think of the undutifulness of the 
action. 


Five years after this adventurous in- 
cident the young Protestant volunteer 
succeeded, upon the death of his father, 
to his large estates and ample honours. 
Shortly afterwards he was elected a 
Knight of the Garter, and appointed 
a Lord of the Bedchamber to King 
George IT. As he grew up to man- 
hood his character exhibited no trace 
of the wildness which might have been 
anticipated from his ride to Carlisle. 
Everything else that is told of him in- 
dicates, even from early life,a steady, 
well-balanced mind, distinguished for 
calm practical good sense and sound- 
ness of judgment. Fire, brilliancy, 
enthusiasm—the qualities which one 
would have predicated—there was 
none; but, in their place, the plain 
straight-forward honesty which may 
be traced in the letter to his mother, 
from which we have quoted, com- 
bined with a stability and trust- 
worthiness which surrounded him with 
attached and constant friends. There 
was however one quality which had a 
great share in the Carlisle adventure, 
which shone conspicuous throughout 
the rest of his life,—an earnest and con- 
stant regard for the principles which 
seated the House of Hanover on the 
throne. In party language he was a 
Whig, one of the “Old Whigs,” the 
friends of Protestantism and toleration, 
the upholders of constitutional liberty 
as against prerogative, the supporters 
of King and Church, but of both only 
in the second place, the first being 
given to freedom and the rights of 
conscience. 

From the accession of King George I. 
to the death of George II. the throne 
was surrounded by men who professed 
these principles. The opposite party 
were deemed to be, and in most in- 
stances really were, the friends of the 
Pretender, and were consequently 
viewed with natural jealousy at court. 
The accession of George III. brought 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XX XVII. 
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in a new policy. The King had been 
taught to believe by Lord Bute that 
he should govern by power rather than 
by party; that it was his prerogative 
to call around him his own ministers, 
and not to submit to have them forced 
upon him by a party clique or a par- 
liamentary majority. Halcyon days 
were to come. Party was to be de- 
stroyed. Everything was to be regu- 
lated by that pure desire for the wel- 
fare of the people which animated the 
royal breast. The government was to 
be no longer committed to the heads 
of the leading Whig families, but to 
such persons, whether Whigs or ‘Tories, 
as the King chose to select for his 
official servants out of the influential 
men of all parties. Such a theory of 
government was totally inapplicable 
to the state of our constitution after 
1688. It was an endeavour to return 
to the ante-rebellion system; to bring 
back the days of James I. and Charles I. ; 
to restore the ministries of Carr and 
Steenie, and of Strafford, and of Laud. 
Still the notion was plausible. Before 
the death of George II. it had capti- 
vated Lord Bute, the political tutor and 
favourite of Prince George, the heir to 
the throne ; it had captivated the Prin- 
cess of Wales, who possessed great 
influence over the mind of her son; it 
had captivated the young prince him- 
self; and no sooner was the sceptre 
placed in his hands than Bute was in- 
troduced into the cabinet, and made 
the channel of communicating the royal 
will. The new theory of government 
was thus at once reduced to practice, 
but it required some little time to de- 
velope the full amount of mischief 
which was sure to flow from it. 
Within two years after the acces- 
sion of George III. and under the in- 
fluence of these new principles, the 
Old Whigs had been gradually worked 
out of the Cabinet. Even the Duke 
of Newcastle, the Whig chieftain whose 
limpet-like tenacity to office has been 
a continual theme of ridicule, was 
teased and worried into resignation. 
At his own desire many of his friends 
still remained in office, but their posi- 
tion became gradually more and more 
untenable. Bute tried to gain some 
of them over to his system; but Henry 
Fox, who had previously been one of 
his bitterest political opponents, and 
Bubb Dodington, — whose political 
3 
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virtue was never reckoned to be of 
the sternest cast, were the principal 
persons with whom he was successful. 

Among the persons with whom 
courtly blandishments had been as yet 
unsuccessful was William Cavendish 
fifth Duke of Devonshire. He had 
filled the offices of Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland and First Lord of the ‘Treasury 
in the preceding reign, and was now 
Lord Chamberlain. On the retirement 
of the Duke of Newcastle he explained 
to the King that, out of respect to his 
majesty, he would, if he pleased, con- 
tinue Chamberlain, not deeming that 
office to be one of a political nature, 
but that he could no longer take part 
in councils which he did not approve. 
The explanation was unsatisfactory to 
the King and the favourite. The Duke 
was summoned “to form one of the 
Cabinet” which was to approve of a 
measure which was well known to be 
adverse to his political views. He de- 
clined in the most respectful manner. 
The result shall be told in the words 
of a letter of the Duke of Newcastle to 
Lord Rockingham. 

The Duke of Devonshire went to St. 
James’s (I believe between you and me) 
with a design to resign the staff; but that 
neither I nor any mortal knew, and I am 
sure was not suspected by the King or 
Lord Bute. The Duke of Devonshire 
desired to speak to the King. The page 
came out and told the Duke of Devonshire 
that his Majesty had commanded him to 
tell his grace that he would not see him. 
The Duke then desired to know to whom 
his Majesty would have him deliver his 
staff. His Majesty sent him word by the 
same page that he would send his orders 
to the Duke of Devonshire. My Lord 
Duke has since been with my Lord Egre- 
mont, and has delivered to him his key 
and staff. (i. 136.) 

This wanton exhibition of royal in- 
solence immediately produced further 
resignations. On the same day, Lord 
George Cavendish, the Duke’s brother, 
rendered up his wand as Comptroller 
of the Household. He was treated 
with little less indignity than his bro- 
ther. Admitted to the royal closet, 
all that the King said to him was, “ If 
a person wants to resign his staff I 
don’t desire he should keep it.” “His 
Majesty gave his head a toss back and 
retired towards the window to set the 
staff down, and this is all that passed.” 

A week afterwards the Marquis of 
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Rockingham, who had continued in the 
household of the new sovereign in the 
character which he had filled in that 
of his predecessor, requested an audi- 
ence of the King. 

I declared, he says, to his Majesty most 
fully, that, with the greatest concern I saw 
that those whose counsels now weighed 
with his Majesty had by this base step 
fully explained the tendency of all their 
proceedings: that this, added to all that 
was gone before, would increase the alarm 
which I believed was very general among 
his Majesty’s most affectionate subjects, 
and that as my continuing in office might 
look as if I either did not feel these senti- 
meuts, or if I did that I disguised them, 
I begged his Majesty’s permission to re- 
sign, that I might not appear to act a 
deceitful part, which I disdained ; that I 
acted upon the dictates of my own judg- 
ment, and that his Majesty was the first 
man whom I had acquainted with my de- 
termination. His Majesty’s answer was 
short, only saying that he desired no per- 
son to continue in his service any longer 
than was agreeable to him, (i. 144-5.) 


The King’s anger was evidently 
extreme. On the same day on which 
Lord Rockingham resigned he called, 
when sitting in council, for the Privy 
Council register, and with his own 
hand struck out the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s name from the list of Privy 
Councillors. All parties have united 
in condemnation of this “ wanton in- 
dignity to a man of most unblemished 
character,”—as it is justly termed by 
Lord Mahon, (Hist. Eng. iv. 411,) no 
favourer of the party to whom Devon- 
shire and Rockingham adhered. 

Other resignations followed, and the 
Court, with a reckless abuse of prero- 
gative, proceeded to malevolent mean- 
nesses of revenge which were alto- 
gether unparalleled, and have fortu- 
nately ever since remained so. Not 
only were the Dukes of Newcastle and 
Grafton and the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham dismissed from their Lord 
Lieutenancies ; but, under the direc- 
tion of Bute and Fox, “ every relative, 
friend, or dependant of the Duke of 
Newcastle was, one after another, 
turned out of his office, and their pro- 
scription extended even to the offices 
of Customs and Excise.” (i. 154.) 
Lord Mahon is more precise. ‘“ Seve- 
ral old servants of the Duke of New- 
castle who had retired and been pre- 
ferred to small places were rigour- 
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ously hunted out and deprived of 
their bread. A yeoman, in Sussex, 
who had been rewarded with an office 
for his gallantry in a fight with some 
smugglers was now treated as harshly 
as the smugglers themselves might have 
been—discarded without compensa- 
tion, as an adherent of the Grafton 
family. The widow of an Admiral, 
who had enjoyed for many years, in 
lieu of pension, the appointment of 
housekeeper at one of the public 
offices, now received notice to quit, for 
no better reason than that she bore the 
name of Cavendish.” (Hist. Eng. v. 
34.) The ministers, as was commonly 
said, turned out everybody that the 
Whigs had helped to bring n—except 
the King. 

The Duke of Devonshire, “ the 
Prince of the Whigs,” as the Princess 
Dowager sarcastically called him, 
avoided the further affront of a public 
dismissal from his Lord Lieutenancy 
by throwing up his office, and others 
of his party followed his example. A 
tyrannical exercise of prerogative at 
once so mean and odious may well 
suffice, at any event in part, to ac- 
count for the intense dislike with 
which the people soon began to view 
Lord Bute. From these atrocious 
acts may also “be dated,” as Lord 
Albemarle remarks, “ the first attempt 
since the Revolution to organise an 
opposition on constitutional grounds.” 
For several years the opposition was 
almost entirely ineffective. This arose 
from many reasons, but chiefly from 
the multitudinous sections into which 
the Whig party was at that time di- 
vided. The Duke of Newcastle had 
been their official head, but there was 
neither sufficient weight in his personal 
character, nor had he sufficient talent 
in himself, to command the submission 
or to guide the energies of the various 
men who were willing to serve officially 
around rather than under him. 

Ten months sufficed to convince 
Lord Bute that his conduct in office 
was placing both his sovereign and 
himself in danger. He suddenly re- 
tired, taking with him Sir Francis 
Dashwood, his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, equally inefficient. as a public 
officer and immoral as a man, and 
Henry Fox, the zealous agent in the 
cruel persecution by which Lord Bute’s 
administration is distinguished. Dash- 





wood and Fox were removed into the 
House of Lords, the former as Lord 
Le Despencer, the latter as Lord Hol- 
land. Bute himself slipped aside into 
the shade, but for many years con- 
tinued to exercise his baneful influence 
over the mind of the King, and, in 
general estimation, was considered to 
be the adviser of all the harsh un- 
popular measures which followed so 
thickly within the next few years. 

The retirement but continued in- 
fluence of Lord Bute gave rise toa 
new but most important party in the 
state, a party which from henceforth 
assumed a position and exercised an 
authority entirely inconsistent with the 
spirit of our government. These were 
“the King’s Friends,’——-men who pre- 
sumed that they knew (either through 
Lord Bute or by some other private 
channel) what was the personal opi- 
nion of the King upon public measures 
irrespective of the advice of his re- 
sponsible ministers, and banded them- 
selves together to carry out that opi- 
nion, coute qui coite. 

The first ministry after Lord Bute’s 
was George Grenville’s, formed upon 
Lord Bute’s recommendation. ut 
Bute, either dissatisfied with his own 
work from a very early period, or, as 
Lord Albemarle thinks, in pursuance 
of “ a favourite scheme of the Leicester 
House faction, the moment an admi- 
nistration was formed to open a ne- 
gociation with the chiefs of the dif- 
ferent sections of opposition, the object 
being to ensure a greater degree of 
subserviency from the ministers to the 
wishes of the crown” (i. 169), made 
proposals to Mr. Pitt, and brought 
about an interview between the great 
commoner and the King. Pitt was 
treated with wonderful kindness, re- 
mained three hours in the royal closet, 
and left the King with a full under- 
standing that he was authorised to 
form an administration, in which all 
the lately dismissed Whig noblemen 
were to take part. Pitt thereupon 
wrote to the Duke of Devonshire and 
Lord Rockingham, requesting them, 
and also Sir George Savile, to come 
immediately to London (i. 171). He 
also went to Claremont to consult the 
Duke of Newcastle. But all was in 
vain. Two days afterwards Pitt had 
another audience with the King, who 
had in the meantime consulted George 
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Grenville (Mahon, v. 57), and the 
great commoner was dismissed, after 
two hours’ conversation, with “ Well, 
Mr. Pitt, I see this will not do. My 
honour is concerned, and I must sup- 
port it.” 

The substitute found for Pitt and 
the Whigs was a crazy union between 
Grenville and the Duke of Bedford. 
Their administration lasted long enough 
to disgust the King, involve the par- 
liament still more deeply in the trouble- 
some and undignified dispute with 
Wilkes, and disgust the people by 
the defence of general warrants. ‘Two 
ineffectual attempts were now made 
by the Duke of Cumberland, commis- 
sioned by the King his nephew, to 
induce Pitt to join the Whigs and 
form a government. Lord Albemarle 
has printed a narrative of these ne- 

ociations, drawn up by the Duke of 

umberland himself, which is a very 
important and valuable paper (i. 185- 
203). Pitt seems to have been biassed 
by his brother-in-law, Lord Temple, 
who was ambitious that Pitt and him- 
self should take the conduct of the 

overnment alone. The Duke of 

umberland was next commissioned 
to offer the government to Lord Lyt- 
telton, ‘who declined. Bedford and 
Grenville were then called back for a 
little while, but, upon a new affront 
offered by them to the King, whom 
they are accused of having treated 
with strange disrespect, Pitt was again 
applied to. The great man was now 
auspicious. Everything seemed settled, 
when lo! Lord Temple “having most 
peremptorily and determinately refused 
bearing a part in any shape, great or 
small, in the administration to be 
formed,” the King was again left with- 
out any other resource than that of 
either going on with ministers whom 
he detested, or calling to office the 
whole body of Whigs, towards whom 
his feelings were scarcely less repug- 
nant. In the end, his Majesty was 
obliged to submit to the latter alter- 
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native. In July, 1765, the Whigs 
once more resumed the helm. On the 
retirement of the Duke of Newcastle 
from office the Duke of Devonshire 
had succeeded him as leader of the 
Whigs. On his death in 1764, the 
vacant headship was assigned to the 
Marquis of Rockingham, certainly asin- 
gular choice, for with all the excellent 
qualities which we have enumerated, 
and many others, he had one defect 
which seemed to render him entirely 
unfit for the leadership of a party. 
He was no speaker. He could seldom 
be prevailed upon or provoked to rise. 
When he did so he spoke with hesita- 
tion and inelegance. “He stood,” says 
Lord Albemarle, “in a similar relation 
to a great minister—to a Fox, a Grey, 
or a Russell—which an able chamber 
counsel bears to an Erskine. He lacked 
the outward graces. He possessed the 
inward power. If success in public 
measures be a test of ability, Rocking- 
ham stood pre-eminent.” (i. 141.) 

Anxious to propitiate Pitt, Rocking- 
ham took into his administration several 
of his friends. Amongst them was the 
Duke of Grafton, commemorated by 
Junius. Of this nobleman Lord Albe- 
marle gives us a personal recollection 
which will not tend, we fear, to relieve 
him of much of the odium which the 
great impenetrable shadow has cast 
upon his memory.* 

His grace was not fond of children: 
they came in for no share of his “ endear- 
ing condescension.’’ I have a lively re- 
collection of the awe with which he inspired 
me. As the duke’s and my father’s coun- 
try houses in Suffolk were only four miles 
distant, and the families were on intimate 
terms, I had frequent opportunities of 
seeing him during the first twelve years of 
my life. On some occasions I saw him 
in the luncheon room at Euston Hall, but 
this was a rare occurrence, for I was gene- 
rally hurried out of the room whenever he 
was expected. I used mostly to meet him 
riding. He was usually mounted on a 
fiery thorough-bred horse, on which he 
sat with much ease and dignity. I know 





* Lord Albemarle thinks respecting Junius that ‘‘ George Grenville was not the 
author but the originator of the Junius letters ; that he employed Mr. Charles Lloyd, 
his former private secretary, to convey the materials for the work to Mr. afterwards 
Sir Philip Francis, who dressed them up in his own language; and that after Mr. 
Grenville’s death Lord Temple continued to supply matter to Francis through the 
medium of Mr. Lloyd, until within seventeen days of the latter gentleman’s death. 
Since that time no letter of Junius ever appeared.’”” We do not think this theory can 


be supported. 
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not how far local traditions may have 
mixed with personal recollections, but the 
‘‘ mind’s eye’’ presents the picture of an 
elderly gentleman, of spare form, middle 
stature, straight silver hair, a prominent 
nose, and a countenance of much severity ; 
and dressed in a light-coloured tight-fitting 
coat, long black boots, and a small three- 
cornered hat. But it was not to us little 
people only that the “Junius Duke of 
Grafton’’ was formidable. From the ac- 
counts I have heard his nephew, the late 
General William Fitzroy, give of him, he 
was evidently an object of terror to 


Children of a larger growth. 


Many of Pitt’s friends stood aloof, 
Lord Shelburne for instance, whose 
communications with Lord Rocking- 
ham are here printed (i. 231—236). 
On the other side, Lord Rockingham, 
like every incoming minister, received 
many applications which he was obliged 
to disregard ; amongst them one from 
Lord Holland, whose sly approach 
Lord Rockingham repelled with calm- 
ness and dignity (i. 238—244). 

The position of Lord Rockingham 
as minister was one of infinite weak- 
ness. Fiercely opposed by the late 
ministry, whose acts he was about to 
condemn and reverse; receiving no 
support from Pitt or his friends; dis- 
tasteful to the King, who had not for- 
gotten that the Whigs had refused to 
“suit the views of a court that required 
ministers to be not the public servants 
of the State, but the private domestics 
of the Sovereign,” (i. 248) and voted 
against, in consequence, without scruple 
by “the King’s Friends,” the tenure 
of office by Lord Rockingham and his 
friends was from the first one of great 
uncertainty. The King evidently re- 
tained them only until he could) supply 
their places by a more subservient 
corps.” Their twelvemonth’s service 
was nevertheless most valuable and im- 
portant. They repealed the American 
stamp act, they settled the illegality of 
general warrants, they passed several 
useful bills to rectify domestic evils 
introduced by their predecessors. “ In 
no one year,” says Lord Albemarle, 
“ between the Revolution and the Re- 
form Bill, were so many immunities 
gained for the people, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, so many breaches in 
the constitution repaired.” (i. 141). 
Lord Albemarle’s volume contains 
many valuable papers in explanation 
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of this period of Lord Rockingham’s 
life. The King’s letters to his prime 
minister are formally civil, but too 
often, it is to be feared, deceptive: 
for, whilst to all outward appearance 
his Majesty was friendly with his 
ministers, his “Friends,” including 
many members of his own household, 
voted against them night after night, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the 
ministry and the King’s promise to 
ona them against such glaring and 

arefaced treachery. In the then 
condition of affairs and parties it is 
obvious that no administration could 
stand without the support of Pitt. 
Lord Rockingham’s attempts over and 
over again to procure Pitt’s assist- 
ance, offering him the head of the 
administration and a carte blanche, 
were all in vain. In May, 1766, the 
Duke of Grafton resigned ; in the fol- 
lowing month the Chancellor took 
offence. Losses like these were irre- 
parable. Lord Albemarle thinks they 
were like the significant tokens of a 
falling house which are given by certain 
animals better known than esteemed. 
Perhaps they were so. On the 7th July 
the King intimated to the ministers, 
“with the most frank indifference,” 
that he had sent for Mr. Pitt. All 
these circumstances receive valuable 
and original illustration from the first 
volume of the work before us. 

The second volume deals with the 
Whig party in its long and almost 
fruitless opposition under Lord Rock- 
ingham from 1766 to 1782. The pro- 
gress of dissatisfaction and misgovern- 
ment during the government of Lord 
North gradually strengthened a feel- 
ing in their favour. Their ranks be- 
came adorned by the talents of Burke, 
introduced into parliament and office 
through Lord Rockingham in 1766, 
and by those of Charles Fox in 1774. 
Of the former these volumes contain 
many interesting letters and relics; of 
the latter Lord Albemarle gives us 
one delightful personal recollection. 
He is speaking of a visit paid by him- 
self and his brother to Fox at St. Anne’s 
Hill: how different to that paid to the 
Duke of Grafton at Euston! 

The period of our visit was the spring 
of 1806; not long before that attack of 
illness which a few months later consigned 
the great statesman to the tomb; although 
in excellent health at the time we were at 
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St. Anne’s Hill, Mr. Fox was even then 
unable to walk, and was always wheeled 
about in a chair; indeed I never saw him 
except in a sitting posture. The dark 
black hair of the eyebrows, cheeks, and 
head, which in the early caricatures ob- 
tained for him the designation of “ Niger,’’ 
had given place to a silver white. His 
dress was a light grey single-breasted 
coat, with large white metal buttons, a 
thick woollen waistcoat, drab kerseymere 
breeches, dark worsted stockings, and 
shoes coming up to the ancles. His first 
appearance in a morning was at the chil- 
dren’s one o’clock dinner, and that meal 
was no sooner dispatched than the Prime 
Minister and his youthful guests would 
adjourn to the lawn before the house, and 
devote the remainder of the evening to 
trap-ball, Mr. Fox having always the inn- 
ings, and we boys the bowling and fagging 
out. My father has often mentioned to 
his children the boyish eagerness and de- 
light with which Fox used to enter into 
the game. 

Lord Albemarle adds, at this point of 
his book, a letter from the late Princess 
Charlotte of Wales relating to Fox, 
which we must also take the liberty to 
quote, although chronologically it is 
out of place and has nothing to do 
with Lord Rockingham. The bold- 
ness with which her royal highness 
stated her affection for the great Whig 
leader and his principles will perhaps 
astonish some of our readers. Every- 
body will acknowledge that it is sin- 
gularly characteristic. Beyond all 
doubt it was most honest. The father 
of the present Lord Albemarle had 
written to her royal highness his thanks 
for a present of a bust of Fox. In her 
reply she states— 

I lament, I sincerely lament, not having 
had the happiness of a personal acquaint- 
ance with him [Fox], but that does not 
deprive me of those feelings and senti- 
ments of veneration, admiration, and re- 
spect which I shall ever entertain for his 
public and private virtues. 

Nor shall I ever stand in need of being 
reminded of his name nor great deeds, 
while there are such able men, though few 
in number (comparatively speaking) who 
make it their study, as well as their pride, 
to follow as closely as possible the precepts 
of their late great leader. Which to ad- 
mire most I am at a loss to know, for 
turn to either side one beholds so much 
that calls forth unqualified praise that it 
would be a difficult task imposed. He 
has been one of those few, those very few, 
who have really had the good of their 
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country at heart, and in view, not in words 
merely, but who, both in thought and 
deed, acted for that alone; one who by 
his uncorrupted integrity, proved what a 
patriot and a statesman was, and who 
united these two different characters 
(which ought never to have been divided), 
Of all his numerous deeds none are so 
much to be cherished as his abolition of 
that cruel and most disgraceful procedure 
(particularly to this country, which is 
called a free one), the slave trade, and his 
laudable exertions for universal toleration 
and comfort to our unfortunate and grossly- 
abused sister kingdom, which, alas! was 
not crowned with success; and this is the 
man who, after devoting his time, health, 
and at length life, is called a revolutionist; 
one who subverts (at least tries to subvert) 
the laws and liberties of this country. 
Who would, who could, and who can 
believe this ? None who have their eyes 
open, and have an unprejudiced judgment, 
but the short-sighted and jaundiced eye 
of the people. Many there are who say 
they understand the word toleration. I 
will grant they do, but not indeed. There 
are even some dignitaries in the Church 
who pique themselves upon their learning, 
but do not seem, no more than the tem- 
poral peers, to comprehend its meaning, 
or else they who are to preach meekness 
and charity would certainly not, I should 
conceive, seem to rejoice so at the suffer- 
ings of Ireland, nor utter such virulent 
protests against their just claims. In 
fine, the word bishopric includes every- 
thing ; that is, the touchstone of action, 
the spring from whence all that holy fire 
issues ; that God that they teach (or at 
least feign to do) who enjoins charitable- 
ness and forgiveness is wholly forgotten 
in their rancorous hatred towards an op- 
pressed and unfortunate people, whose 
crime is following other ceremonies, not 
owning these dignitaries, but above all 
having the name of Irishmen. It is with 
honest pride, the pride of a true-born 
English person, that I avow these senti- 
ments, principles that I am convinced are 
the only true foundation of this country 
and the spirit of the Constitution ; nor 
shall I be ashamed to broach them before 
the whole world, should I ever be called 
upon. 

Thank God there are some young of 
both sexes, some that I have the happi- 
ness to know personally, as well as from 
report, that feel firm at this state of things, 
and that are from their hearts and minds 
followers and admirers of your late ines- 
timable friend. Happy, thrice happy, 
will the moment be when the plans Mr. 
Fox pursued and planned are put into full 
force ; then, indeed, will England have 
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cause to rejoice, she may lift up her head 
in conscious superiority and proud pre- 
eminence. (i, 293-5.) 

In 1782 the Whigs were again forced 
into power by the strength of their 
parliamentary phalanx. Lord Rock- 
ingham was still their leader, but only 
for a few months. His health had 
long been feeble, and a sudden attack 
of influenza brought him easily to the 
grave on Ist July, 1782, at the early 
age of 52. His powers and virtues were 
eloquently and affectionately comme- 
morated by Burke in a long inscription 
upon a mausoleum erected to his me- 
mory in Wentworth Park by the late 
Lord Fitzwilliam. 

The present volumes produce a far 
more favourable impression of the cha- 
racter and talents of Lord Rocking- 
ham than that so lately given us by 
Lord Mahon in his History of England. 
Lord Mahon’s fondness for the illustra- 
tion derived from a piquant anecdote, 
and his feelings as an anti-Whig, have 
conduced to the formation of opinions 
upon this subject which the fuller in- 
formation contained in these important 
volumes ought to modify. Lord Rock- 
ingham is here proved to have been a 
sensible and able man; probably a slow 
man, but certainly a man of excellent 
judgment, of sound and liberal views 
in politics, and attached, as ardently 
as was consistent with his nature, to 
those free institutions which are the 
glory of our country. Under his 
guidance the Whig party maintained 
its position unsullied by rashness or 
factiousness, in spite of the well-known 
antipathy entertained towards them by 
George III. To their steady oppo- 
sition the country may now point as 
one of the most obvious causes of our 

reservation from that vortex of revo- 
ution into which the principles of go- 
vernment acted upon in the early part 
of the reign of George ITI. must infal- 
libly have conducted us. And yet 
Lord Rockingham was not a man who 
ought ever to have filled the place of 
a party-leader. His obvious defi- 


ciences should have prevented a selec- 
tien founded upon that Whig attach- 
ment to certain leading families, and 
to a certain amount of station, which 
is at once their strength and, when 
carried to excess, as it clearly was in 
this instance, their weakness. Whig- 
gism can never be popular so long as 
this ingredient in its party manage- 
ment is acted upon to the extent of pre- 
ferring such a man as Lord Rockingham 
to a position for which he was so ob- 
viously unfit. Whatmore striking proof 
of his insufficiency than that contained 
in a letter in the present work from 
the King? “Iam much pleased,” said 
his Majesty, “that opposition has forced 
you to hear your own voice, which I 
hope will encourage you to stand forth 
in other debates.” Was this addressed 
to some young lad new to the world 
and to the House, who had just wetted 
his feet in the waters of debate, and 
whom the King desired to encourage 
to plunge in head-foremost? It was 
to Lord Rockingham, the prime mi- 
nister forced by the Whigs upon the 
King, the man whose duty it was 
to lead a party which had to combat 
in debate against Lyttleton and Temple 
in the one House, and against Pitt and 
Grenville in the other. 

Lord Albemarle’s book is well edited. 
The illustrative notes are useful, and 
by no means over numerous. We hope 
the text of the original papers has been 
well looked to. Here and there a word 
seems to have dropped out, and, in one 
or two places, we have imagined that 
we could discover mistakes in copying ; 
for example, at i. 195, ought not Lord 
Egremont to be Lord Egmont? Ina 
work of less value these things would 
be unimportant, but in such a work 
as this they should be well attended to. 
We hope that will be the case-in a new 
edition, which we have no doubt will 
soon be called for. Taken as a whole, 
this is the best and most important 
work we know relating to the early 
part of the reign of George ILI. 
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Architectural Nomenclature—The Domesday-Book of King Edward—Misreading in William of Worces- 
tre’s description of the Cloisters at Norwich—Ilustration of the Domesday survey of Chingford, in 
Essex, and feudal homage performed there—Remarkable Frost in the Winter of 1683-4—Lines for 
a Box by the late Bartholomew Frere, esq.— Roman Urns and Fresco Paintings at St. Olave’s, 


Chichester. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOMENCLATURE. 


Mr. Ursan,—I should be much obliged 
by the insertion in your Magazine of the 
following remarks on a subject which has 
lately excited some little controversy. 
They were read by me at the February 
meeting of the Archeological Institute. 

Yours, &c. Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 





In the Review of Mr. Sharpe’s “ Seven 
Periods of Architectural Nomenclature,’’ 
in the last number of the Archeological 
Journal, Mr. Sharpe is said to have pro- 
posed ‘‘a new system of classification.’’ 
J am induced to make a few remarks on 
this subject, hoping to show that the pro- 
posed classification is not new. 

Mr. Sharpe’s seven divisions include 
two forms of Romanesque, four of Gothic, 
and one Transitional. It is to the Gothic 
part of the subject that I shall confine my- 
self, which has lately afforded the materials 
of a controversy in the Builder between 
Mr. Parker, Mr. Sharpe, myself, and others. 

So far as Gothic architecture is con- 
cerned, the change proposed is to divide 
Mr. Rickman’s “ Decorated” style into 
two, ‘‘ Geometrical ’’ and ‘‘ Curvilinear,’’ 
and to substitute the name “ Rectilinear”’ 
for ‘‘ Perpendicular.’’ 

I have first to mention that in a review 
of Mr. Poole’s “ History of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture in England,’’ in the fifth 
volume of the Archeological Journal, it 
is stated that ‘‘ the introduction of a new 
style between the Early-English and the 
Decorated was proposed to the Oxford 
Architectural Society by Mr. E. A. Free- 
man in 1842; the same idea has since 
been taken up by Mr. Paley, and now by 
Mr. Poole.’’ This statement, so far as 
regards myself, has been repeated by Mr. 
Parker in the Builder, with the addition 
that I first proposed the name Geometrical. 
Now I am not anxious to claim anything 
more than belongs to me, so I must pro- 
fess that I have no right to the praise (or 
blame, as the case may be) implied in 
these statements. In 1842 I had said 
nothing on the subject, but the recog- 
nition of a ‘‘ Geometrical style ’’ had been 
proposed by some one else—I do not at 
all know who—before that time, as it is 


* Report for Lent Term, 1843, p. 13. 








argued against in the introduction to the 
Oxford Society’s Guide published in that 
year. 

What I have done I will now state, 
and, though I make no claim to origi- 
nality, I think I can show that Mr. 
Sharpe’s classification has no claim to the 
praise or blame of novelty. 

Before a body of which Mr. Petit is so 
active a member, I need not descant on 
his merits as, to my mind, by far the first 
writer in his own branch of the subject. 
Had he always worked out what he has 
merely hinted, he would really have left 
all the rest of us nothing to say. As it is 
I have for a long time made it my business 
to develope his hints. Every student must 
have by heart, or nearly so, the wonder- 
fully clear and convincing passages where 
Mr. Petit divides Gothic architecture into 
‘* Early Complete’? and “ Late Com- 
plete,’’ the Decorated style being divided 
between the two. I have never liked the 
names; I have alwaysaccepted the division. 

In 1843 I first read a paper on the sub- 
ject before the Oxford Saciety, in which I 
seem to have already adopted Mr. Petit’s 
division, as I speak of the “ Geometrical 
Decorated’? as ‘a transition from the 
simple lights of the Early-English to the 
complete Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles.”’* I was then, it would seem, 
feeling my way towards the fourfold di- 
vision, but had not fully developed it. 

In May, 1845, Mr. Basil Jones read a 
paper in which he expressed his full agree- 
ment with Mr. Petit’s division.t 

In October, 1845, I read another paper 
in which I clearly adopted Mr. Petit’s 
classification, dividing Gothic architecture 
into two styles, ‘‘ Early’’ and ‘‘ Continu- 
ous,’’ assigning Geometrical Decorated as 
a variety of the former and Flowing of the 
latter.t| This comes very near to the 
fourfold division. 

In 1846 this paper was reviewed in 
the Ecclesiologist, a periodical which has 
always maintained a contrary view. I 
answered the notice at length in April that 
year, and here at last distinctly set forth 
the fourfold division. “I reckon,’? my 
words are, ‘‘ two great divisions of Gothic, 


+ Report for Easter Term, 1845, p. 49. 
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each subdivided into two classes; and 
these four styles I would call Lancet, Geo- 
metrical, Flowing, and Perpendicular. * 

In the meanwhile a paper had been read 
before the Oxford Society, by Mr. G. W. 
Cox, advocating my division, or rather that 
of Mr. Petit,t while arguing against my 
view of the superior excellence of Per- 
pendicular. 

In 1849 there was a controversy in the 
Society as to the new threefold nomen- 
clature proposed by the Ecclesiological 
Society. I then wrote a paper against it, 
again advocating the fourfold division as 
theoretically accurate, while recommend- 
ing Rickman’s nomenclature in describing 
particular buildings. This was a very 
slight and occasional production, but Mr. 
Parker thought it worth publishing in a 
separate form, under the title of Thoughts 
on the Nomenclature of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. The same year I published my 
‘* History of Architecture,’ where I deve- 
loped at greater length t{ the view I had 
briefly set forth in the letter to the Eccle- 
siologist. The same division and nomen- 
clature I have used in my Essay on Window 
Tracery, in the preface to which I recog- 
nise Mr. Sharpe and Mr. Poole as having 
in the meanwhile adopted my views. 

Between the publication of my History 
of Architecture and the completion of my 
Essay on Window Tracery, Mr. Sharpe 
completed his work on the latter subject, 
and published his “Seven Periods.’’ In 
the latter he distinctly works out (what is 
involved in the former) the same fourfold 
division as myself, only substituting the 
names “ Curvilinear ’’ and ‘‘ Rectilinear ” 
for ‘* Flowing ” and “ Perpendicular.’’ 

Mr. Sharpe also states in one of his 
letters to The Builder that he had pre- 
viously set forth the same view at the 
Lincoln meeting of the Institute in 1848. 
I was not present at that meeting, and the 
paper is not printed in the Lincoln volume 
of Proceedings; so I am unacquainted with 
its contents. 
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I have entered into these somewhat 
egotistical details to show what I think, 
if only for the sake of truth, should be 
known—that Mr. Sharpe has put forth 
no new division of Gothic architecture, 
but only adopted one which several mem- 
bers of the Oxford Society had previously 
worked out from hints given by Mr. Petit. 
Mr. Petit, Mr. Poole, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Cox, and myself have all had our share in 
working it out, though I believe I hap- 
pened to be the first to put forth the divi- 
sion in a tabular form. This is fully ad- 
mitted in a review of Mr. Sharpe and 
myself in the first number of the Archi- 
tectural Review ;§ and since then, in the 
course of our controversy in The Builder, 
I was highly gratified by a letter appearing 
in which Mr. Scott spontaneously stepped 
forward as the advocate of my claim to 
be considered the first complete developer 
of the fourfold division. 

T have no wish, however, to accuse Mr. 
Sharpe of plagiarism. I believe we have 
worked separately, and developed the same 
conclusions independently, I was igno- 
rant of Mr. Sharpe’s paper at Lincoln ; he 
was probably equally ignorant of our Ox- 
ford papers, and of the controversy iu the 
Ecclesiologist. But I must confess that 
I was surprised at his putting forth his own 
nomenclature, in the ‘‘ Seven Periods,’’ 
without referring, even as a coincidence, 
to the fact that I had previously made the 
same division in the “ History of Archi- 
tecture ;’’ the more so, as it appears from 
his letters to The Builder that he is well 
acquainted with the book and with its 
conformity with his own views. I have 
learned much from Mr. Sharpe’s writings, 
and in my own have always endeavoured 
to do him justice; but this I did not 
learn from him; I would fain believe that 
neither did he learn it from me, but it 
would have been only fair to acknowledge 
so remarkable an agreement between two 
independent writers. 


Tue Domespay Book or Kine Epwarp. 


Mr. Ursan,—tThere is an often-cited 
passage in Ingulphus || that shews a tradi- 
tion existed of there having been a Domes- 
day Book preceding that of William the 
Conqueror. From the expressions he uses 
it may be collected that no such book had 
been seen by the Chronicler, and that he 
had not obtained any other than a tradi- 
tionary report concerning it; but (in con- 
formity with the tradition then existing) 
he ascribed it to King Aifred. 


That the Domesday attributed to King 
Alfred was but a collection of laws and 
ordinances has long been the opinion of 
the ablest legal antiquaries, to which I 
may add the opinion of those of the pre- 
sent day: but the tradition of a Domes- 
day pre-existent to that of the Conqueror 
derives some colour, if not confirmation, 
from various entries in a MS. volume in 
the British Museum, intituled ‘‘ Liber 
Evidentiarum Monast. S. August. Can- 








* Ecclesiologist, vol. v. p. 184. 

t Pp. 338-355. 

|| Hist. Ingulphi, ed. Gale, pp. 79, 80. 
Gent, Maa, Vou, XXXVII. 


+ Report for Lent Term, 1836, p. 8. 
§ P. 77. 
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tuarensis. etc.’’ (Bibl. Arundel, 310,) 
which was written by W. Biholt, a monk 
of that abbey,* about 1300, as I collect 
from the handwriting and from the cir- 
cumstance that an abridgment of the 
statutes contained in it does not notice 
any statute of later date than the 7 Edw. I. 
The references to some survey or docu- 
ment of that nature, or as the Latinized 
jargon calls it, the Domusdey of Saint 
Edward, coupled with the notice of the 
place theretofore called platenholt, to- 
gether with the distinction noted with re- 
gard to another place, ‘‘ Sellinge,’’ scil. 
that it was ‘‘of the ancient demesne of 
Saint Augustine,’ so clearly point to a 
pre-existing Domesday Book that I feel 
obliged to call your readers’ attention to 
these entries, notwithstanding the assertion 
contained in the dissertations on Domes- 
day Book, that ‘‘ the most diligent investi- 
gation has not been able to recover among 
the records, either of the Saxon or of 
later times, the slightest indication that 
such a survey was evér known. Had it 
existed in the century immediately pre- 
ceding the Norman Conquest, it would 
have prevented the necessity of giving 
those minute descriptions of land so 
common among the later Saxon charters.”’ 
Appendix (M) to Second General Report 
from the Commissioners on Public Re- 
cords, p. 383. 
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“ Beawesfeld. 

P. 129. ‘‘ Offa Rex Merciorum tempore 
Sancti Lamberti Cant’ Archiepiscopi xiij. 
dedit Manerium de Beawesfeld cum perti- 
nentibus, quod Manerium solebat pertinere 
ad vestitum monachorum ut patet in Dom’- 
deio Sancti Edwardi Regis, quod ibi vo- 
catur platenholt. Sed nunc per incuriam 
alienatum. Et Abbas recipit decem solidos 
de ecclesia in signum dominij tanquam 
firmam, ut patet in compositione inter nos 
et Archidiaconum. 


‘* Bodisham et Wylryntone. 

P. 132. ‘* Egelnot® bigga dedit sancto 
Augustino Bodisham et Wylryatone con- 
sensu domini sui Regis Edwardi tempore 
Eadsini t Cant’ Archiepiscopi xxx™. Et 
Wylryntone solebat pertinere ad cibum 
monachorum sicut patet in dom%deyo 
Sancti Edwardi. Set ambo maneria nunc 
tenentur per certum redditum et liberum 
servicium et sectam ad magnam curiam. 


“ Kenyntone. 

“ Ad manerium de Kenyntone tempore 
Regis Edwardi pertinebant quatuor solini 
in tenura et preterea unum jugum in do- 
minio quod semper fuit liberum, sicut 
patet in dom%deyo Sancti Edwardi. 


‘* Sellinge. 

P. 134. ‘‘ Manerium de Sellinge est de 
antiquo dominico sancti Augustini sicut 
patet in dom%deyo Sancti Edwardi.”’ 

Yours, &c. ‘3s me Be 


(Notr.—The discovery made by our Correspondent is one of great interest and im- 


portance, should the view which he has taken of ‘‘ the Domesday of King Edward ”’ 
prove to be correct ; but that there were several Jocal records which received the name 
of Domesday will, we think, appear from ‘‘ The Domesday of the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, London,’’ which is being edited for the Camden Society by Mr. Arch- 
deacon Hale. For the estates of the cathedral church of Christ at Canterbury such a 
Domesday will be found printed in Somner’s Canterbury (edit. Batteley), pp. 47 e¢ 
seg. and in the Monasticon (new edit.), vol. i. pp. 100 e¢ seg. In that record the des- 
tination of the rents of each manor is particularised as pro cibo monachorum, pro ves- 
titu, &c. and it is such a Domesday, or possibly another portion of the very same, 
that we conceive ‘‘ the Domesday of King Edward ’’ may have been.—Enpir. 


MISREADING IN WILLIAM OF WORCESTRE’S DESCRIPTION OF THE CLOISTERS AT 
Norwica. 


Norwich, March 15. be at the south-west corner, over the door 


Mr. Ursan,—In the course of some 
recent investigations into the early history 
of Norwich Cathedral, I was struck by the 
frequent repetition in most of the later 
accounts of a reference to a boss in the 
Cloister said to represent the Espousals, 
or Sacrament of Marriage, and stated tu 


of the Refectory. 

On looking for it, I could find no boss 
answering that description. The boss 
immediately over the Refectory door has 
Adam and Eve, with the tree of knowledge 
between them. 

Blomefield appeared to be the first to 





* Described in Tanner’s Not. Mon. tit. 


“ Canterbury,’’ as ‘‘ Registrum hujus Ab- 





batiee, Byholt appellatum, MS. penes dom. Heneagium Finch de Ravenston in Com. 
Buckingh. 1646. Collectanea inde in bibl. Dewesiana.’’ John Rastell also refers to 
this book, under this name, in his Termes de la Ley, p. 54, ed. 1579. 

+ Lambertus, or Lambrithus, a.p. 762 to 791. Heylin. 


¢ Eadsinus, Eadsius, or S, Eadlinus, a.p. 1038 to 1050. Heylin. 
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refer to it, in his account of the building 
of the Cloister; his words are: ‘‘ The 
other five arclies and the south side of the 
Cloister, to the arch where the Espousals 
or Sacrament of Marriage was carved on 
its top, were rebuilt by Bishop Salmon 
and his friends.’’ Further on he adds: 

‘‘ The west side from the Espousals afore- 
said, with the fine carved entrance towards 
the Refectory or common eating-hall, to- 
gether with the lavatories, and the door 
entering into the Strangers’ hall, was built 
by Jeffrey Simonds, rector of St. Mary in 
the Marsh.’’ (Vol. iv. 8vo. edit. p. 3.) 
He again alludes to it at p. 42: ‘* At the 
grand south entrance marked D in the 
plan, [the Refectory door before named] 
are the Espousals or Sacrament of Mar- 
riage carved in stone; the custom being 
formerly for the couple who were to be 
married to be placed at the church door, 
where the priest used to join their hands 
and perform the greatest part of the matri- 
monial office; it was here the husband 
endowed the wife with the portion or 
dowry contracted for; which was there- 
fore called dos ad ostium ecclesia, or the 
dowry at the church door; and from 
hence the poet Chaucer, who lived in 
Edward the Third’s time, in his Wife of 
Bath, hath this: 


“‘ She was a worthy woman all her live, 
Husbands at the church dore had she five. 


* On the right hand of this door are the 
two lavatories. . here the monks used 
to wash their hands before they went into 
the common eating hall, the dowels hang- 
ing on the left hand of the door.”’ 

Blomefield nowhere mentions his au- 
thorities for these particulars; but it is 
clear that the Itinerary of William of 
Worcestre formed the foundation of his 
account of the erection of the Cloisters. 

This Itinerary is in the Library of 
Corpus College, Cambridge, and was pub- 
lished by Nasmith in 1778, and an extract 
from it, derived from Nasmith, but with 
several emendations, is printed in the last 
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edition of the Monasticon. Of Salmon’s 
and Simonds’s work it has, according to 
the Monasticon version, the following ac- 
count :—** Residuum vero v. versus eC- 
clesiam cum ostio ejusdem et versus 0os- 
tium quo transitur ad infirmarium et ab 
illo ostio usque ad illas le civerys in 
quibus maritagia dependent, factum est 
sumptibus Johannis Elys* Norwicensis 
episcopi et aliorum amicorum... . 

maritagiis vero cum ostio refectorii ac 
lavatoriis factum est sumptibus Galfridi 
Simonds rectoris de Mariseo...” 

The principal difference between this 
part of the description and the version of 
Nasmith is, that in the latter “ maritagia” 
and “ maritagiis’’ are written ‘“ maria- 
tagia ’’ and ‘‘ mariatagiis.’’ 

It occurred to me that all Blomefield’s 
story about the ‘‘ Espousals’”’ had its 
origin in a very trivial error in his tran- 
script of the Itinerary, and that any diffi- 
culty in understanding Worcestre’s de- 
scription would be obviated if the word 
‘* maritagia’’ should turn out to be a mis- 
reading of ‘* manutergia ’”’ (towels) in the 
original MS. 

Under this impression I wrote to a 
Fellow and Librarian of one of the Col- 
leges, begging him to make a careful in- 
spection of the MS. in the Corpus Library. 
This he was kind enough immediately to 
do, and he reports to me that the par- 
ticular words in the original are “* mani- 
t’gia’’ and “‘ manit’giis.”’ 

Salmon’s work therefore reached from 
the Infirmary door to the arches “ where 
the towels hang ;’’ Simonds’s work com- 
mencing ‘‘ From the towels.’’ 

I trouble you with this long exposition, 
because Blomefield’s description and Na- 
smith’s transcript have been very ex- 
tensively made use of, and also because 
it shows how necessary it is in all our in- 
vestigations to look carefully into original 
authorities—for here a single stroke of 
the pen makes all the difference. 

Yours, &c. Henry Harrop. 


ILLUSTRATION OF THE DomEsDAY SuRVEY OF CHINGFORD, CO. ESSEX, AND 
Feupat HoMAGE PERFORMED THERE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In Domesday Book, in 
the account of the manors in the county 
of Essex belonging to the cathedral church 
of St. Paul’s, it is related of the manor of 
Chingford that it had been deprived, since 
the days of the Confessor, of one hide and 
eight acres of meadow by Peter of Va- 
loines :— 

‘* De hoc manerio abstulit Petrus de 
Valoniis unam hidam et viij. acras prati 
que pertinebant manerio tempore regis 


Edwardi.’’ 
ii. 12, b.) 
In a cartulary still in the custody of the 
Dean and Chapter, called the Liber Pilo- 
sus (for the perusal of which I have to 
express my acknowledgments to the Ven. 
Archdeacon Hale), I have met with a very 
interesting illustration of this passage of 
the Domesday survey. It is a certificate 
recording the restoration by the same 
Peter, on his deathbed, of the land at 


(Domesd. tit. Chingefort, 





* Bishop Salmon was called John of Ely. 
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Chingford, which he had unjustly with- 
held from the Church: and it takes the 
form of a letter or certificate addressed by 
the bishop (Hugh de Arevall, or Orivall, 
who held the see from 1075 to 1084) to 
R. de Valognes, the son of Peter : 

‘*H. Ep’c. R. de Valonio salt’. Testi- 
monium porto Canonicis de S’c’o Paulo 
q’d Pet’s pat’ tuus moriens reddidit eis 
quandam hidam de t’ra quam injuste te- 
nu’at quietam et sine om’i calumpnia apud 
Cingfort * et egit inde penitenciam et que- 
sivit absolucionem. presentib’ Will’o de 
Albinio et Will’o filio suo et multis aliis 
instantib3 et s’vientib3 in morte sua.’’ 
[fo. 5, a.] 

It is not only as a fragment of local or 
territorial history, but also with reference 
to the baronial family of Valognes, that 
this record is of importance. Dugdale, 
in his Baronage, i. 441, states that Peter de 
Valognes enjoyed at the Domesday survey 
twelve lordships in Essex, one in Cam- 
bridgeshire, one in Lincolnshire, seventeen 
in Hertfordshire, twenty in Norfolk, and 
six in Suffolk; in which last county, at 
Orford, his descendants had their capital 
seat, or head of their barony. He states 
that the same Peter founded the priory of 
Binham, in Norfolk, in the lifetime of 
King Henry I. and was appointed by that 
monarch, in the 7th year of his reign, a 
commissioner to inquire concerning the 
liberties, &c. of the church of Ripon. 
Dugdale further states that Peter left Roger 
his son and heir, who flourished in the 
time of the Empress Matilda. 

But the charter before us shows that 
the first Peter was dead in the time of 
Bishop Hugh, that is, during the life of 
the Conqueror ; and that he left a son and 
heir R(obert) or R(oger): wherefore, there 
appears good reason to conclude that there 
were two more generations, or heads of 
the family, than those enumerated by 
Dugdale. 

Happening to possess another document 
relating to Chingford, of some antiquity, 
though of considerably later date than the 
former, I take the opportunity to append 
it. It relates to the performance of a 


feudal homage, of which I believe similar 
instances existed elsewhere, which was 
rendered at the parsonage of Chingford, 
as the relief for entering on a tenement 
at Chingford Hatch. The performance 
recorded took place early in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and the manuscript is evidently 
contemporary ; but, as its orthography is 
especially uncouth, I have not thought it 
necessary to retain it. 

‘*The xij* day of October, the year 
of our Lord God a thousand five hundred 
three score and one, came Richard Hob- 
sonne and Allx his wife, and Roger Net- 
teltone his servant, and Mary Hobsonne 
his maiden, to the parsonage of Chengford, 
at the commandment of Robert Lee, being 
farmer of the said parsonage for William 
Axford then being parson: and there the 
said Richard Hobsonne did his homage 
and paid his relief in manner and form 
here follows for one tenement at Cheng- 
ford Hatch, the which half was purchased 
of George Monoxe, esq. First, the said 
Richard did blow three blasts with a horn 
at the said parsonage, and afterwards re- 
ceived of the said Robert a chicken for 
his hawk, a peck of oats for his horse, a 
loaf of bread for his greyhound, and after- 
wards received his dinner for himself, his 
wife, his man, and his maiden. The 
manner of his coming to the said par- 
sonage was on horseback, with his hawk 
on his hand, and his greyhound in his slip, 
and after dinner he blew three blasts with 
his horn at the said parsonage, and then 
paid twelve pence of lawful money for his 
relief, and so departed. All these cere- 
monies were done for the homage and 
relief of the said tenement at Chengford 
Hatch, as before had been done and ac- 
customed to be done out of time of mind, 
as did appear by the report of Thomas 
Doosson, being of the age of fourscore 
years, William Cordell the elder, being of 
the age of threescore years, John Coydell, 
the age of threescore years. These being 
witnesses : George Stondon, George Shel- 
ley, William Cordell the younger, John 
Kyng, and Thomas Clarke, and others.’’ 

Yours, &c. T.E. T. 


REMARKABLE Frost IN THE WINTER OF 1683-4. 


Mr. Ursan,— Onur ordinary historians 
do not, I think, say much if anything of 
a remarkable frost which occurred in the 
winter of 1683-4, though it is mentioned 
in some of the letters and diaries of the 
time. Perhaps it may be of use to some 
future historical reader of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine if I briefly draw attention to 
the circumstance. 


* The e before a vowel in Saxon has the power of ch. 


On the fly-leaf of my copy of Lambard’s 
Archeion, or a discourse upon the High 
Court of Justice in England, “ printed by 
E. P. for Henry Seile, dwelling at the 
Tyger’s-head in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
1635,”’ there is the following note in the 
handwriting of the seventeenth century :— 
‘* Bought at a shopp upon the Ice in the 
middle of the Thames, Jan. 26th, 1683. 
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. . Y¥¢ ffrost began about y° begin- 
ning of December [1683], and people 
kept trades on y® Thames as in a ffaire 
till y° 4** ffeb’, 1683-4, above forty coaches 
daily plying on y* Thames as on drye 
land.” 

The Historian’s Guide or Britain’s Re- 
membrancer, published in 1690, “at the 
Green Dragon without Temple-bar,”’ says, 
under date January 28th, 1683-4, “ This 
month was so hard a frost that the River 
of Thames was so frozen that many hun- 
dreds of booths were built thereon ; coaches 
in term time went to and from the Temple 
to Westminster, and foot passengers as 
thick as in any street in London. There 
were also several diversions, as bull-baiting, 
nine-pin playing, &c. and a whole ox 
roasted on the Ice against White-hall.”” 

The MS. note in my Archeion gives 
the date when the ice begun to break up, 
the 4th of February, the very day on 


which the Earl of Danby was brought 
from the Tower, where he had been kept 
a prisoner five years; and consequently, 
contrary to the usual custom with state 
delinquents, he must have been carried 
through the city and along the Strand to 
Westminster, a circumstance which has 
hitherto escaped notice. Indeed the fact 
of his being brought up on that day at 
all is overlooked by Lingard and the ge- 
neral historians. ‘The frost set in a day 
or two before Algernon Sidney’s execu 
tion—a fact which might be usefully re- 
membered by the future biographer of 
that distinguished patriot; for I cannot 
believe that the world will always be con- 
tent with the incomplete and spiritless 
prolusions of Meadley and Blencoe on 
so rich and interesting a theme to all 
lovers of their country and their country’s 
liberties. Yours, &c. D. 
March 15th, 1852, 


Lines For A Box BY THE LATE BARTHOLOMEW FRERE, Esa. 


Mr. Ursan,— The following lines, 
commemorative of a very curious coinci- 
dence, were written by the late Bartholo- 
mew Frere, esq. They are engraved on a 
box in my possession, and which was 
made from a portion of a water-butt, 
stamped with the name “ George and Wil- 
liam,’’ washed on shore near Worthing, 
together with other portions of the wreck, 
on the 23rd of January, 1834, at which 
place I then happened to be staying. 
This merchant ship, the George and Wil- 
liam, bound from Jamaica to London, 
and freighted with produce in which I 


had an interest, was wrecked on the Bone 
Bequez, to the west of L’Ancresse Bay, 
Guernsey, on Sunday the 12th of that 
month. 

Yours, &c. Cc. E. lL. 


Dum Georgii et Wilhelmi inutile heu gerens 
Nomen carina ab occidentis insulis 

Redit sinum in Aremoricum adacta frangitur, 
Securus inter hee sibi otium parans 

Herus peragrat littus adversum Angliz, 
Sparsasque cernit fluctuum ludibria, 

Navis ruinas advehi et novit suz ; 

Hinc jussa fieri quam videtis pyxidem, 

Gazis virisque perditis supersum Eco, 


RomMAN Urns AND FreEsco PAINTINGS AT St. OLAVE’s CHICHESTER. 


Chichester, March 25. 

Mx. Ursan,—You have already made 
mention of some discoveries which have 
been made in the ancient church of St. 
Olave in this city, and of which I for- 
warded to you a statement, which you 
were kind enough to publish in your 
Magazine for February. 

In the number for this month there is 
a notice from a Correspondent who does 
not entertain the opinion of the writer of 
the previous article ; but he is in error, no 
doubt, as the arch described is undoubtedly 
Roman. 

The recent discovery of two Roman 
urns must serve to convince any one that 
this church was built on the site of a 
Roman temple, and it is most probable 
that the urns which contained the ashes of 
the dead were deposited under the arch. 

The statement I inclose was published 
in the Sussex Express of last week. “ In 
the early part of the week the workmen 
employed in the alterations of this ancient 
church, found built into the upper part of 


the wall, at the east end, two Roman urns, 
which are at present in the possession of 
Messrs. Johnson and Inkson, the church- 
wardens of the parish. Many have visited 
the church since the discovery, and on 
Wednesday, as a parishioner, Mr. Beatson, 
accompanied by Mr. Dale, were inspecting 
that portion of the wall where the urns 
were found, their attention was arrested 
by glimpses of colour shewing through 
the plaster on the wall above the former 
locality of the altar. These gentlemen 
proceeded to remove the several coats of 
whitewash and plaster, which have no 
doubt been accumulating for centuries ; 
and after working with considerable per- 
severance and intense care for some time 
were at length rewarded by the discovery 
of a brilliant series of fresco paintings, 
the colouring of which was in a wonderful 
state of preservation. The series consists 
of a centre piece of two figures, seated on 
a bench of trellis-work, and six full-length 
figures on either side. The figures in 
the centre are supposed to represent our 
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Saviour and the Virgin Mary; the others, 
the Twelve Apostles, standing in speaking 
attitudes. Each compartment is sur- 
rounded by an arch of the lancet period, 
supported by ribbon columns. The figure 
of St. Peter, with the keys, is very promi- 
nent, and obtains immediate notice from 
the fact of the face being quite perfect. 
The whole of the figures, as well as the 
perspective, prove it to be the work of an 
able artist, considering the early age at 
which the whole must have been executed. 
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Competent judges pronounce it to be of 
the early Norman period, and, although 
some parties have supposed that the 
figures are intended to represent alter- 
nately a male and female, a careful 
scrutiny will, we think, lead to the con- 
clusion, that, for the sake of variety and 
effect, the artist designed some of the faces 
more youthful than others, as is frequently 
the case in our modern stained-glass win- 
dows.’’ 
Yours, &c. W. Warkins, Rector. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The British Museum—The Department of Practical Art—The Crystal Palace—Royal Monuments iu 
Westminster Abbey—Removal of Monuments in Churches—Recent alterations in Lambeth Church 
—Proposed Monuments to the Tradescants, Ashmole, Butler, and Walcott—Alterations and Disco- 
veries at Windsor Castle—The Temple of Serapis—Roman Palace at Paris—The Christian Antiqui- 


ties of Rome—Literary Forgeries. 


A new arrangement has been made for 
the hours during which the Britis Mv- 
SEUM may be visited during the longer 
days of the year. It will in future be 
open from 9 to4 o’clock during the months 
of November, December, January, and 
February ; from 9 to 5 o’clock during the 
months of March, April, September, and 
October ; and from 9 to 6 o’clock during 
the months of May, June, July, and 
August :—that is, for one hour less than 
before during the summer months (when 
it has been found that few persons re- 
mained during the last hour), and for one 
hour more in the two spring and two au- 
tumnal months. In these arrangements 
the hours for attendance in the Reading 
Rooms are included. 

The formation of a new department of 
the Board of Trade, under the name of 
THe DEPARTMENT OF PracTICAL ART, 
has been announced by a circular ad- 
dressed to the local committees of Schools 
of Design. This department is to consist 
of two superintendents and a secretary. 
One of the superintendents will place him- 
self in communication with the manu- 
facturers. He is to correspond with local 
committees, managers of schools, and 
other officials, both for receiving and 
giving practical suggestions. He is to 
visit and inspect the head school and fe- 
male school in London, and the branch 
schools which receive Government aid, and 
to report on their state and progress, and 
on the preservation and arrangement of 
the works of art and collections ia pos- 
session of the institutions. Also he is to 


inquire and report as to the propriety of 
the establishment of new schools, the 
grants advisable, and the admission of 


students to the head school. To this office 
of Superintendent of the general business 
of the department, Mr. Henry Cole, C.B. 
has been appointed. The other super- 
intendent is to have charge of the internal 
regulation of the schools, and all matters 
implying artistic knowledge. He is to 
inspect and examine the works done in the 
schools, and to report on the methods of 
instruction, and on the progress of the 
pupils. Mr. Richard Redgrave is ap- 
pointed the Art Superintendent. Mr. 
Deverell, the present Secretary of the 
Schools of Design, has been appointed 
Secretary to the new department, having 
charge of the accounts, receiving fees, &c. 
making payments, and generally conduct- 
ing the financial business. He also has 
charge of all official papers, and the ma- 
nagement of the books and other property 
of the head school. The present masters 
of the head school are continued in their 
stations. Portions of Marlborough House 
will be used by the newly-created depart- 
ment, whither the articles of ornamental 
manufacture purchased from the Exhibi- 
tion for the use of the Schools of Design 
are about to be transferred. The occupa- 
tion of Marlborough house is, however, 
to be only temporary, until a building 
shall have been provided sufficiently ca- 
pacious to accommodate the new depart- 
ment and its metropolitan branches in 
Somerset House and Gower Street, where 
the Female School has been recently lo- 
cated. 

The Special Commissioners appointed 
by the Treasury to inquire into the cost of 
preserving the Crystat PALAce (namely 
Lord Seymour, Sir William Cubitt, and 
Dr. Lindley,) have presented their Report, 
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which is not in its favour. They state, 
1. from Sir C. Fox that the price of the 
building as it now stands is about 66,000/. 
from which might be deducted 20,912/. 
which he expects to receive from the Royal 
Commissioners ; 2. that the works neces- 
sary to adapt it for a permanent structure 
are estimated at 26,000/.; 3. that the cost 
of its removal and re-construction (in- 
cluding the sum last-named) would be 
61,000/.; 4. that the cost of its mainte- 
nance would be 5,000/. per ann.; 5. that 
if the building could be retained on its 
present site, it is not suitable for some of 
the objects proposed, without alterations 
that would totally alter its present cha- 
racter; that Mr. Hawkins, the head of the 
department of Antiquities at the British 
Museum, thinks it objectionable to divide 
the collection, while he observes that ar- 
ticles of value could not be safely depo- 
sited in this building, unless the precau- 
tions resorted to during the time of the 
Exhibition were again adopted; that the 
additions required would prove the bad 
economy of appropriating this much-ad- 
mired structure to a purpose for which it 
was not originally designed ; and that Mr. 
Cole admits the same fact in recommend- 
ing only its temporary use until some more 
suitable edifice shall have been constructed 
for the several institutions which he thinks 
it desirable to establish. Lastly, the Com- 
missioners state that Sir Jéseph Paxton 
had submitted a very ingenious plan for 
converting the building into a garden; but 
the cost of this would be 150,000/. and its 
maintenance 20,000/. The Commissioners 
further give their opinion that the 150,000/. 
estimate should be increased to 200,000/. 
The cost of removing the central portion, 
to the extent of 36 bays, to Kew Gardens, 
and refixing it there, is estimated at 80,000/. 
—On the 23rd March the Home Secretary 
stated in the House of Commons that the 
Government had determined not to inter- 
fere with the old contract, and that conse- 
quently the building is to be removed by 
the Ist of May, or as soon after as may 
be possible. This announcement was re- 
ceived with silence. The author of the 
building, Sir Charles Paxton, and its con- 
structors, Messrs. Fox and Henderson, 
have since been doing their utmost to arrest 
this decree—the former by a written re- 
monstrance, and the latter by opening the 
building gratuitously to the loving public. 
But John Bull, we fancy, has had his 
whistle, and is too well satisfied to wish to 
retain it at the threatened cost. It was 
an ominous fact that all the petitions for 
the preservation of the building last year, 
came, not from the metropolis, but from a 
distance—not from those who might really 
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look to enjoy it constantly, but from such 
as, having seen it just once, might wish to 
see it once more, on their next visit to 
London. In our own opinion, it was an 
admirable structure for the object it so 
well fulfilled ; but, denuded of its splendid 
and glittering contents, it has lost its true 
effect : it is at once disproportionate in its 
general plan and outline, and unsuitable 
for any other object than the costly conser- 
vatory which Sir Joseph Paxton suggests; 
and surely the idea that in that state it 
could be ‘ self-supporting ’’ is utterly 
visionary. 

The interesting question of the Resto- 
ration of the Royat MoNnuMENTS IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, to which we al- 
luded in our last Magazine, has been fur- 
ther discussed at the two last meetings of 
the Institute of British Architects, at the 
latter of which a Resolution was unani- 
mously passed to present an address to 
the Queen, “ praying that her Majesty will 
be pleased to appoint a commission, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the dilapidated condition of the Royal 
Tombs in Westminster Abbey, with a view 
to the adoption of such measures as may 
be proper for the preservation and per- 
petuation of these important national 
monuments.’’ It is remarkable that this 
suggestion should come from a society of 
practical men, rather than from one of the 
bodies associated for the study of our 
national antiquities. It is acknowledged 
that the true antiquary has an innate and 
by no means groundless distrust of resto- 
rations. He requires the old work for 
study and information, and he neither 
wishes to lose what is left of it, nor to be 
distracted or deceived by the substitution 
of imitative new. But we trust the day is 
gone by when restoration implied entire 
renovation, and we are so fully convinced 
that partial restoration is necessary to ar- 
rest continued dilapidation and destruc- 
tion, that we decidedly avow ourselves 
favourable to the views which have been 
advanced, with great discretion and mo- 
deration, by Mr. Donaldson. The monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey, though 
always regarded as objects of beauty and 
interest, have been subjected to extraordi- 
nary casualties, which have inflicted much 
injury ; more especially the erection of 
scaffolding at coronations,—a lawless time, 
when the architect of the abbey has had 
to surrender his control to the agents of 
the Board of Works; beside this, the fre- 
quent occurrence of state funerals in former 
times, the continual introduction of work- 
men erecting fresh monuments, and, above 
all, the free range of the Westminster 
school-boys: next, the barbarous removal 
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of all the ornamental iron-work,—advised 
by Sir Francis Chantrey,* that it should 
not be available for clambering up by! 
and lastly, the great wear and tear, be- 
sides the occasional pilfering, which en- 
sues from the motley crowds which are 
admitted at the present time. Fortunately 
many of the royal statues themselves, and 
the statuettes which accompany them, are 
of bronze, and consequently perfect : and, 
as Mr. Donaldson remarks, nearly all the 
architectural details may be restored from 
the existing parts of the same monument, 
or from other similar works of the same 
period, with perfect certainty. In his 
scheme of restoration he lays down as 
canons, that no restoration should take 
place without such authority, that no va- 
riation should be made either for the sake 
of greater (presumed) correctness of ar- 
rangement, or more (supposed) purity of 
design or detail; and that every thing 
should first be approved by the opinion of 
a commission of competent judges. With 
such precautions, surely the cleansing and 
partial reparationat least of these Royaland 
National monuments is a desirable object. 
We are glad to know that the proposal is 
supported by the approbation of Mr. 
Scott, the present architect of the Abbey, 
who has studied the monuments with no 
less interest and zeal than Mr. Donald- 
son; and we anticipate that a beginning 
may be made by giving some attention to 
the shrine of the Sainted Confessor, which, 
from the crumbling nature of the Purbeck 
marble of which its substance is formed, 
has been especially subjected to injury 
from the mischievous or the relic-monger. 

We have often had occasion—formerly 
more often than of late years, to denounce 
the destructive practices of the REPAIRERS 
AND RESTORERS OF OUR CHURCHES. In 
some cases the ignorance of the church- 
wardens, or the apathy and iadifference of 
the incumbents,—in others the ambition of 
the architect, and the carelessness of the 
workmen,—have effected these objects. 
There is yet another evil, viz.: the Pu- 
seyite apings of Roman Catholic forms and 
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decorations, and which, as in a case re- 
cently mentioned in this Magazine, have 
been carried to the ludicrous extent of 
erecting anachronitic tombstones to ad- 
minister to the vanity of posterity. We 
have no medium—our churches are either 
whitened by one party or darkened by the 
other. There is a small church near Salis- 
bury, a chapel to Alderbury, Prrron by 
name. “The Hundred of Alderbury’’ 
forms part of Sir Richard Hoare’s History 
of South Wiltshire, and it was published 
in 1837. He records the then existence of 
a mural monument “ over the east chancel 
window,’’ commemorative of ‘‘ Edward 
Zouche, Esquyer, y® second sonne of John 
Zouche, Knight, Lord Zouche, Sentmor, 
and Cantalupe,’’ and who died in 1599. 
Of this there is now, as we are informed by 
an eye-witness, no vestige whatever! All 
the walls have been whitewashed, and 
nothing but a hat-peg is to be seen on 
them! Our readers have been often- 
times urged, especially in counties of which 
no history exists, to collect and to print 
church-notes. Some of these have been 
carefully preserved in the Collectanea 
Topographica, and in its successor the To- 
pographer and Genealogist. Before the 
day is too far spent, and these destructives 
have done their work, let then this last 
appeal be listened to, and acted upon. 
The ink was barely dry with which the 
foregoing protest was penned, when our 
attention was called to the repairs and 
restorations now in progress at LAMBETH 
Cuurcu. We wish to speak with all due 
respect of these demolitions, called by 
courtesy restorations. Once, however, 
quit the elbow of your architect, no 
matter who he is, and away goes every- 
thing that we were wont to venerate, and 
the stocking is darned until every vestige 
of the original fabric is superseded. In 
this case of Lambeth the monuments of 
Archbishops are, as we understand, shifted 
about like so many or-molu cabinets. 
Brasses no longer rest upon the stones 
which cover the remains of those they were 
intended to honour, and even the monu- 





* We are happy to state that some of 


this has been recently restored, more par- 


ticularly the beautiful gates or cancelle under the monument of King Henry the Fifth, 


the removal of which was a mo8t wanton and inexcusable act. 


It may not always be 


observed that the whole of a lofty Elizabethan monument was blackened by Chantrey 
in order that it might form a back-ground for his monstrous statue of Watt, which 
now chokes up one of the smaller chapels. We hope one day to see that statue removed 


to some public building to which it would be more appropriate. 


And why should not 


Lord Mansfield go to the vestibule of one of our legal or legislative temples ? The same 
may be said of many other grand but inappropriate piles of monumental sculpture with 
which this church is now crowded ; whilst others, which really disfigure the architecture, 
and have no beauty in themselves, should be removed, asin the Temple Church, to the 


vaultings above the ailes. 
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mental slab of a respectable undertaker 
has been removed to a spot within the 
rails of the Communion Table, while his 
remains have been left to repose in peace 
in another part of the building ! 

We observe that a proposal is in circu- 
lation to renew the monument of the two 
TRADESCANTS, in the same church, ac- 
cording to its original form, as represented 
in two drawings preserved at the Pepysian 
library at Cambridge; and also to restore 
the inscription on the gravestone of EL1As 
AsHMOLE. The cost will not be less than 
100/. and all the admirers of those early 
botanists and naturalists may pay their 
contributions to Sir William Hooker at 
Kew, to Sir Charles Young at the Heralds’ 
Office, to Mr. Duncan at the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, or to the Rev. Mr. 
Dalton at the Rectory, Lambeth. 

Another monumental scheme is put 
forth by the Churchwardens of St. Pau 
Covent GARDEN. They desire to have 
‘monumental tablets’? to the author of 
Hudibras and to Dr. Walcott (Peter Pin- 
dar), whose bodies were buried in that 
church. We confess we are not so fond 
of “tablets” as to be anxious to see this 
effected. To preserve contemporary mo- 
numents is one thing : but to erect modern 
tablets another. We always regarded the 
tablet to Caxton, placed by the Roxburghe 
Club in one of the vestibules of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, as very incongruous 
and unsatisfactory. 

The recent ‘‘improvements” in the 
town of W1inpsor have laid bare the an- 
cient castle ditch, and all the “‘ backsides’”’ 
of the canons’ and petty canons’ houses. 
This may be an improvement in point of 
roadway and of cleanliness ; but, after all, 
it destroys the romantic charm of the 
winding ascent and the picturesque effect 
of the ancient towers mounting over the 
roofs of the humbler dwellings beneath 
them. One good consequence of railroads 
is that they render mere turnpike and 
common road ‘‘improvements,’’ which 
were often made at the sacrifice of natural 
beauties, less requisite than before. Inthe 
present instance, the railroads have both 
suggested, and, owing to the hard bargain 
of the Commissioners of Woods, have ac- 
tually supplied the funds for, the improve- 
ment of the ordinary roads. During the 
attendant excavation an old sally-port of 
the Castle has been broken into, at about 
six feet below the surface, between the 
Garter and Julius Cesar’s towers. It is six 
feet wide and ten high, retaining some 
stone stairs, and has been figured in the 
Illustrated London News. - We believe it 
is not generally imagined that the river 
ever flowed up to the banks of the Castle 
mound at this spot, but such we have no 
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doubt was originally the case, for a wind- 
ing stream, like the Thames at Windsor, is 
continually shifting its bed, except where 
counteracted by artificial appliances. 

The Tempxe oF SErRaPIs, recently dis- 
covered by the French savant, M. Ma- 
riette, in the neighbourhood of the Pyramids 
of Saccarah, is approached by an avenue 
of sphynxes more than 1,000 feet in length. 
On the left of this, M. Mariette laid open 
a semicircle of statues larger than life, of 
common limestone, and much weathered ; 
some represented sitting, others on foot. 
One of them bore a huge lyre; another 
had the head of Saturn, &c.; on a third 
was engraven the name of Plato. Many 
Greek inscriptions and numerous hiero- 
glyphics, proving that this really was the 
Serapeum, have come to light; but the 
remains are evidently not of the best 
epoch of art, and cannot be referred to a 
date earlier than the end of the empire of 
the Ptolemies. A little to the west of the 
semicircle, about twenty feet below the 
surface, a whole row of cocks, peacocks 
with outspread tails, and lions with children 
riding on their backs,was disinterred. At 
the end of the row of statues, M. Mariette 
came upon remains of a temple of Greek 
architecture, in front of which stood a 
statue of the bull Apis, in limestone, as 
large as life, with the horns sawn off, and 
laid at the feet of the statue. M. Mariette 
is continuing his excavations, and hopes 
to reach the grave of Apis before long. 

An archeological discovery of some im- 
portance has been made with respect to 
the PaLais pES THERMES AT PaRIs,—a 
stone bearing this inscription (some of the 
letters, however, being effaced), ‘‘ Hoc 
quod erexit palatium virtus Constantii divi 
Solis ornavit altare virtus Juliani.’’ This 
seems to prove that the opinion, which has 
heretofore been almost universally enter- 
tained, that the palace, of which the ruins 
still remain in the Rue Mathurin St. 
Jaques, was built by Julian the Apostate, 
is a mistaken one—the real builder being 
Constantius Chlorus, the colleague of Dio- 
cletian. Of all the numerous writers on 
Paris, there is only one, we believe, who 
expresses doubt that the “ Palais des 
Thermes ’’ was built by Julian—and his 
doubt is based on the fact that the great 
Apostate was too economical and too con- 
temptuous of worldly pomp, to build him- 
self a residence so magnificent as the ori- 
ginal palace evidently was. The stone 
which has been found appears to have 
formed part of an altar, and bears a rude 
image of the Sun. 

Letters from Rome state that the Pope 
has formed a commission for seeking out 
and preserving CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Amongst other things, it is directed to 
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cause copies of all the most remarkable 
frescoes in the catacombs to be made at 
once, many of them being in danger of 
being destroyed by damp ; also to publish 
a weekly periodical containing detailed ac- 
counts of the labours of the commission. 
A Museum of Christian Antiquities is also 
to be established. 

The indignation of the literary world 
has been deeply roused by the discovery 
of a series of Lirerary ForGERIEs more 
clever and complete than any perhaps that 
have previously been accomplished in this 
country ; and which will, for their success, 
be remembered with those of Chatterton 
and Ireland. About the middle of Fe- 
bruary a small octavo was published by 
Mr. Moxon, under the title of ‘‘ Letters 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley,’’ containing 
twenty-five letters addressed to various in- 
dividuals, and a rapturous ‘‘ Introductory 
Essay’’ written by Mr. Robert Browning. 
The book was received with the attention 
due to its pretensions, and elaborately re- 
viewed by several periodical critics. On 
the 28th February an intimation appeared 
in the Literary Gazette that a long pas- 
sage of one of the letters in this book 
(velating to the dynasty of the Medici at 
Florence) was taken, with some omissions, 
from an article on the Fine Arts of Florence, 
published in 1840 in the Quarterly Re- 
view. It soon after became known that 
that article was written by Sir Francis 
Palgrave, and that the discovery of its re- 
production had been made by his son. 
Another passage has since been traced to 
** Janus, or the Edinburgh Literary Al- 
manac for 1826,’’ and there can be no 
doubt that the letters generally are fabri- 
cated partly in the same way, though still 
very skilfully put together. It now, of 
course, became the question whence these 
letters had been derived by Mr. Moxon, 
and by what chain of fortuitous success 
they had been so elaborately ushered be- 
fore the world. It appeared that Mr. 
Moxon had purchased them by auction, 
partly at Puttick and Simpson’s and partly 
at Sotheby and Wilkinson’s, to both 
which sale-rooms they were confided by 
Mr. William White, bookseller, in Pall 
Mall. Mr. White has since detailed their 
history in a pamphlet. It appears that 
he purchased the letters by two or three 
at a time, during a period extending from 
the summer of 1848 to the spring of the 
following year. They were brought to 
him by ‘‘a lady-like young person,” who 
stated that they were the property of her 
sister, and left her by their father, a de- 
ceased surgeon, who had been an auto- 
graph collector, especially of the MSS. of 
Byron and Shelley, and had also received 
from Fletcher, Lord Byron’s valet, some 
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books which the noble poet had left him 


at his death. At first the Shelley letters 
were represented as too precious to be 
parted with, but by degrees all the Byron 
letters were exhausted, and then, the ne- 
cessities of the parties continuing, all the 
Shelley letters were brought in the same 
way, and, lastly, the Byron books. These 
last formed the first portion of Mr. White’s 
purchases that he was induced to part 
with. He sent them to Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson, and on their sale was told 
by Mr. Rowsell, a bookseller, of Great 
Queen-street, that one of the said books 
had been sold by him to a Mr. Byron, 
who had never paid for it. This excited 
Mr. White’s suspicions, but he permitted 
them to be overcome by the artful explana- 
tions of the lady, and by the story of her 
husband, apparently the said Byron, who at 
this stage of the affair favoured him with a 
visit. In fact Mr. White had now made 
too large an investment to yield willingly to 
the idea that his property was valueless. 
Mr. Murray, of Albemarle-street, was in- 
formed of the Byron letters, and on the 
28th April, 1849, he purchased them, 47 
in number, at the rate of two guineas and 
a half a piece—Mr. White evidently rea- 
lising a handsome profit on the transaction. 
Shortly after, on the 10th July, he put 
the Shelley letters up to sale at Puttick and 
Simpson’s, where they were sold at high 
prices, but some of them were bought in, 
and again sold at Sotheby and Wilkinson’s, 
in the Spring of 1851. The greater num- 
ber of them, having become the property 
of Mr. Moxon, formed the substance of 
the volume first mentioned. Some others 
have got into the hands of private col- 
lectors, of course at a considerable cost ; 
and at various sales within these few years 
other similar letters of Shelley and Keats 
have ever and anon made their appearance. 
Lord Mahon, Lord Londesborough, and 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, are said to have been 
among the victims of the forger. Mr. 
Murray had quietly deposited his Byron 
MSS. in a box, to lie by until some future 
edition of Byron’s Life might call them 
into play. He is however reasonably of- 
fended by the freedom with which Mr, 
White has addressed him in his pamphlet, 
and justly complains that the name of Mr. 
George Augustus Byron was not men- 
tioned to him, as, from former passages in 
that person’s career, his name alone would 
have suggested greater caution. Whether 
that person be really, as he pretends, a 
natural son of the noble poet, is not clear; 
it is evident, however, that he has consider- 
able talents, and of that kind which in 
former times would have surely conducted 
him to the gallows. At present his lurk- 
ing place has not been discovered. 
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Of course it is unknown to what extent 
fabricated Autographs of this description 
may have been introduced into recent sales 
by auction. There is reason to suspect 
that some that have been attributed to dis- 
tinguished foreigners are of a similar class 
to those of Byron, Shelley, and Keats, 
though of a different manufacture. In 
sales of this description, which are not in- 
frequent in Paris, forged manuscripts have 
been often inserted ; and in Germany a 
gentleman recently purchased several let- 
ters attributed to Luther, which proved to 
be altogether false. At Rome a Count 
Alberti has been brought to trial for fa- 
bricating papers under the name of Tasso : 
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—we have noticed that name in recent 
English catalogues, and would suggest a 
critical examination of the documents 
which pretend to it. The skill of the 
forgers, whether French, Italian, or Ger- 
man, and we may now add English, in 
concocting papers, inks, seals, and writ- 
ing, has been sufficient to deceive many 
who are esteemed as the best and most ex- 
perienced judges in such matters: and, as in 
the case of Mr. Murray,—than whom no 
one can be better acquainted with the 
genuine manuscripts of Lord Byron,—until 
suspicion is excited, the arts of the forgers 
have many chances-of success. 
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The Literature andRomanceof Northern 
Europe: constituting a complete History 
of the Literature of Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, and Iceland. By William and 
Mary Howitt. 2 vols. 12mo.—This is.a 
very sufficient history of the Literature of 
Northern Europe for general readers, com- 
piled by two popular writers. Attempts 
have been made of late to give an ex- 
aggerated importance to the influence sup- 
posed to have been exercised by the Scandi- 
navians on the civilisation of this island, 
an error, as we consider it, into which the 
writers of the present volume have also 
fallen, and which we believe arises chiefly 
from studying the subject imperfectly. 
Nevertheless there are many reasons which 
give the literature of the North a peculiar 
interest for Englishmen, and which there- 
fore make a book like the present welcome 
to us—the more so, because it is our first 
general glimpse on the subject. The pro- 
ductions of a Bremer and an Andersen 
have been sufficiently successful in England 
to create a wish to know something more 
of the literature of the countries which 
gave them birth. 

The earlier literature of the North is 
peculiarly interesting to the English anti- 

uary, because the mass of the ancient tra- 

itions and mythology of the Scandinavians 
was identical, or nearly so, with those of 
the Saxons, and it is only in the North 
that they were preserved unimpaired to a 
sufficiently late period to be committed to 
writing, This was the case especially in 
Iceland, where the primeval recollections 
of the people were tenaciously preserved 
to a comparatively modern period. None 
of the southern branches of the great 
Teutonic race possess now anything re- 
sembling the Eddas and the earlier Sagas. 
But in the South there was a much larger 





developement of refined civilisation, which 
produced a medieval literature of extra- 
ordinary extent and character, of which 
Scandinavia has no traces. The modern 
literature of southern and central Europe 
is in most countries one of gradual and 
independent formation, while that of the 
North is in general imitative. The peculiar 
literature of the North which has succeeded 
to its Sagas is the popular ballad poetry. 

A large portion of the first of the volumes 
now before us is dedicated to the Eddas, 
Sagas, ballads, and popular stories; and, 
as the Danes and Swedes have published 
many collections of these interesting rem- 
nants of the past, William and Mary 
Howitt have been able to compile a very 
good sketch of the history of this class of 
Northern literature, enlivened with some 
spirited poetical translations. 

The modern literature of Denmark com- 
menced at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and was founded on translations, 
chiefly from the German. The first ori- 
ginal writers seem to have been generally 
ecclesiastics, and we have for some time 
rather a large proportion of religious and 
moral poetry. At first science made more 
rapid strides in Denmark than literature, 
and it is sufficient to mention the name of 
its greatest ornament, Tycho Brahe. Hol- 
berg, who belongs to.ethe earlier part of 
the eighteenth century, was the first great 
Danish writer ; and there was again very 
little remarkable in Danish literature from 
the period when Holberg published his 
dramas to that when Evald, between 1760 
and 1770, made himself known as the great 
lyric poet of the North. Evald has been 
compared with our Burns. He was fol- 
lowed by a host of imitators ; for poetry 
and the drama seemed now to be the order 
of the day in Denmark. Then came Bagge- 
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sen, and Rahbek, and Oehlenschlager, and 
the numerous hosts of writers of every 
description who are still alive, or who have 
not long quitted the transitory stage. 

With the exception of a few names, the 
literature of Denmark belongs almost to 
the present century. The older literature 
of Sweden was chiefly of a popular cha- 
racter, much of it such as was formerly 
hawked about the country in England in 
the form of chap-books and ballads, but 
more original in character. The taste of 
the Swedes seems generally to have had a 
strong poetical leaning, and we have among 
them at an earlier period the rhyming 
chronicles and such productions that are 
not common in Denmark, and more espe- 
cially a large abundance of lyric poetry. 
In the seventeenth century Sweden was 
remarkable for its dramatic literature, 
which was succeeded by a fashion for lyric 
and amorous poetry founded on the Italian 
and German model. During the eighteenth 
century literature—especially poetry and 
romance—took a far greater development 
in Sweden than in Denmark, and during 
that and the subsequent period it seems 
there to have followed more closely the 
movements of central and southern Europe. 
Another characteristic of Swedish litera- 
ture is the number of female writers who 
have graced it with their names. On the 
whole, the literature of Sweden is exceed- 
ingly rich, and it has far more congeniality 
with English feelings and tastes than that 
of Denmark. If we have anything to com- 
plain of in the work which has called forth 
these remarks, it is that the authors, having 
commenced with the literature of Denmark, 
have left for that of Sweden hardly its due 
share of detail. It is nevertheless a work 
of much labour, and, we think, carefully 
and judiciously compiled—a work that was 
wanting in our literature, and which, we 
doubt not, will be acceptable to a large 
class of English readers. It is written, as 
might be expected from the names of the 
writers, in a popular and agreeable style, 
and the specimens, both in prose and verse, 
are translated with fidelity and taste. 





The French in England; or both sides 
of the question on both sides of the Chan- 
nel. Being the story of the Emperor Na- 
poleon’s projected Invasion. sm. 8vo. 1852. 

A Letter on the Defence of England by 
corps of Volunteers and Militia, addressed 
to Members of Parliament. By Sir Charles 
James Napier, G.C.B. 8vo. 1852. — 
Two sides of the same question are here 
presented to our view by two persons of 
totally different classes. Sir Charles Na- 
pier, in whom the old fire burns brightly, 
sketches out what the soldiers are to do, 
and what the volunteers are to do, in case 
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of an invasion. How the Duke, “ in one 
of those terrible positions of his, against 
which his enemies have a hundred times 
broken their heads,’’ is to wait very pa- 
tiently for the advance of the invader, who 
must move on, marching and fighting ; 
whilst the volunteers, previously well- 
drilled in ‘‘ just seven things,’’ which Sir 
Charles enumerates, ‘‘ far away, clear of 
the regular troops, and getting round on 
the enemy’s flanks and rear, to be sure, 
your men in swarms, creeping as close to 
him as ever you can, hiding in ditches, be- 
hind banks, rising grounds, woods, &c.” and 
especially hedges—how came Sir Charles 
to forget the hedges? are to keep up an 
incessant fire ‘‘into his back.’”’ ‘If he 
halts to drive you off, you retire, seldom 
meeting him in close fight, but always 
firing at him, he cannot catch you: he 
goes back, then again you follow him up. 
You stop his convoys, carry off his food, 
and ammunition. You are in thousands, 
and can rest and feed in watches. The 
enemy gets no rest. If the Duke wants 
youin entrenchments, there you are ready 
for a service in which nothing is wanting 
but courage. You would have only to 
shoot down the enemy as he came on, or 
knock the brains out of any that got over 
your entrenchments.” 

Thus, casting a prophetic glance over 
the bloody business that awaits us upon 
the landing of an enemy’s foot, Sir Charles 
assigns us our places and our duties, and 
confirms, what every Englishman’s heart 
must tell him, that our home edition of 
Waterloo would for ever eclipse the glory 
of that we fought in Belgium in 1815. 
Never has the world seen such a sight as 
England would exhibit in the case sup- 
posed. Ordinaryvictories may be forgotten; 
but the way in which Englishmen — men 
trained to know and value freedom, and 
called upon to defend their hearths and 
homes—would utterly annihilate an inva- 
ding army, would never be forgotten inthe 
world’s history. 

The author of “ The French in England” 
deals with the past. With a skilful pen 
he delineates the incidents of 1803. He 
tells the story with true historical fervour. 
The pen is that of an able writer, and the 
circumstances are such as to call forth his 
powers. The sketch of Bonaparte’s mea- 
sures for the concentration of his troops on 
the coast of France, and of those for ren- 
dering Boulogne and the other harbours 
on that coast capable of containing his pow- 
erful armaments, and the description of the 
various kinds of troops and vessels which 
he designed to employ, are admirable. 
The power and force of despotism stand 
before us in their grandest and most im- 
posing characters. But far nobler and 
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more inspiriting is the account of what 
was meanwhile going on upon our own 
shores. The gradual rising of the spirit 
of the people, the increase of the army 
and the fleet, the formation of an army of 
reserve, the volunteer arming of the whole 
population! The description of all this is 
brilliant. When was the fervid patriotism 
of our fathers painted in more glowing or 
more truthful colours than in the follow- 
ing account of George III.’s review of the 
London Volunteers ? 

‘‘The 26th of September, 1803, was a 
day of which the greatest people in the 
world might well feel proud. The morn- 
ing which was to witness the meeting of 
the Sovereign and his people, armed to 
repel foreign aggression from a land un- 
polluted by an enemy for eight hundred 
years, opened with a thick fog ; but before 
it was yet daylight the multitudinous 
households of the great city were astir with 
life. By sunrise thousands of persons, 
proud, eager, radiant in their looks, were 
seen hurrying towards Hyde Park, the 
appointed scene for this interesting spec- 
tacle. No one regarded this as an ordi- 
nary review. Military parade, the bright 
uniforms, the quick evolutions, the crack- 
ling of musketry, will often suffice to draw 
together a crowd, and not altogether idly. 
In such a scene there is more than pa- 
geantry. There is a strange and throb- 
bing sentiment of power—rapid, centered, 
and irresistible—in the bright columns, 
and the single impulse which they obey 
with so much unity and steadiness, that 
acts on the mind like a fascination. But 
on that day the monarch was not to be 
seen merely as the leader of his hired de- 
fenders ; he was to meet the nation in arms 
—to appear as the first citizen of a free and 
indignant people. He was to prove his con- 
fidence in the people; they were to testify 
their loyalty to their King, their constitu- 
tion, and their country. Long before the 
hour named for the review, the avenues and 
accesses to the Park were choked up with 
human beings. Old men, young children, 
and delicate women, interested for their 
country, excited on behalf of their sons, 
fathers, husbands, and lovers, were there 
in thousands anxiously waiting the arrival 
of the several corps. Nor could the strong 
curb of nfflitary rule restrain the ardour 
of many of the volunteer companies. As 
early as seven o’clock, several corps en- 
tered the Park at Grosvenor Gate and 
Hyde Park corner with beating drums and 
streaming banners. At eight every batta- 
lion was drawn up in close column. At 
nine a signal gun was fixed, and the gene- 
ral line was formed by deploying to the 
left. The ranks were then extended. The 
officers advanced to the front. The com- 
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panies which had artillery stationed them- 
selves on the right. These operations were 
executed with the readiness and precision 
of veteran soldiers. The Major-Generals 
Finch, Burrard, Leslie, and Fitzroy had 
long been on the ground. As the column 
began to move, the Earl of Harrington, 
commander-in-chief, entered with the 
Duke of Cambridge and their suites, and 
galloped along Rotten Row towards Ken- 
sington. A little before ten, a twelve- 
pounder informed the multitude that the 
King was at the Park gate. He there left 
his carriage, mounted his charger, and 
rode forward, with the Duke of Kent and 
the Duke of Clarence on either hand, 
amid an uncontrollable burst of loyal ac- 
clamation. He was soon joined by the 
Dukes of York and Cumberland, Lord 
Harrington, and the generals of the staff, 
when he rode forward towards the line. 
There he found the exiled princes, Mon- 
sieur, the Prince of Condé, the Dukes de 
Bourbon and de Berri, and many of the 
exiled nobles and soldiers of France, con- 
spicuous amongst whom was the gallant 
General Dumourier. The officers saluted, 
the corps presented arms, and the bands 
struck up ‘‘ God save the King.’’? The 
usual exercises and manceuvres were then 
commenced, and lasted three hours, when 
the King and his brilliant escort returned 
by way of Piccadilly to Buckingham 
House, attended by half the population of 
the metropolis. . . . . Volunteer corps 
sprung up as if by magic. In the course 
of the year not less than 300,000 men en- 
rolled themselves in this service. . . The 
effective strength of the country, for de- 
fensive operations on land and sea, 
amounted to no less than the enormous 
force of 616,000 men! 

“Bonaparte was appalled at the extra- 
ordinary uprising. In conversation he 
said that in his opinion England had only 
declared war against him in order to 
gain an opportunity of exhibiting to the 
world how marvellous were her resources. 
With half a million armed men on shore 
and a hundred thousand heroic sailors in 
the fleets at sea, under Nelson, Colling- 
wood, Cochrane, and Cornwallis, England 
was not only invincible but unassailable.”’ 

But perhaps the best thing in the book 
is the contrasted characters of Bonaparte 
and Nelson. 

“ Napoleon was essentially a man of in- 
tellect. He respected nothing—he loved 
nobody. His appetite for women was 
grossly sensual. He never had a real 
friend. He had no inspiration. He could 
neither talk well nor write well, without 
preparation. His mind was exact, logical, 
and practical ; but not rapid or brilliant, 
poetical or imaginative. He had no con- 
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victions. He neither believed in virtue, 
nor understood freedom : consequently he 
felt no enthusiasm. Law—liberty—mo- 
rality—were with him mere words; at most 
they expressed symbols, not facts. Nel- 
son was of an entirely opposite nature. 
His genius was warm, joyous, impulsive. 
His ardent temperament hurried him into 
faults which colder men may easily escape; 
but it inspired him to aim at virtues which 
intellect can-never reach. He was a poli- 
tician, less by process of logic than by a 
species of induction. He leapt to his 
conclusions, over he knew not what heights 
and depths. Since the days of Blake no 
man had exhibited his marvellous power 
of combining all the elements of a com- 
plex political question, so as to divine 
the exact results of a given set of operations 
and events. Bonaparte had no passions ; 
even his ambition was the growth of time. 
He never saw farther than his eye could 
reach. He had no revelations—not even 
of his own greatness. Only afew months 
before his ever-memorable campaign in 
Italy he thought of setting up as a lodging- 
house-keeper. He could not see that even 
the Revolution was a fixed and irreversible 
fact. Only afew days before Vendémiaire 
he talked of buying a farm—but not of 
confiscated property. Nelson never dis- 
trusted his own genius, never doubted 
of his glorious career. He felt his own 
superiority, and again and again ventured 
his whole future by acting on the instincts 
of his genius, rather than on the orders of 
his ministerial superiors. Napoleon cared 
nothing for human life ; he played with men 
as coldly as with the pawns upon a chess 
board. Nelson would take the young mid- 
shipmen into his cabin, talk to them of 
home, and give them grapes out of his own 
cupboard.” 

The result is thus told :— 

“The intense eagerness with which the 
national spirit rose at the cry of danger 
struck Bonaparte with admiration and dis- 
may. This he made known to Bourrienne 
in private conversation. ‘Those,’ he said, 
‘who believe in the seriousness of my 
threat of invasion are fools. They do not 
see the thing in its true light. I can, 
without doubt, disembark in England with 
100,000 men, fight a great battle—win it ; 
but I must count on having 30,000 killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. If I march on 
London a second battle awaits me. Sup- 
pose me again successful, what am I to do 
in London with an army diminished by 
three-fourths, and with no hope of rein- 
forcements? It would be madness.’ All 
his illusions were at last vanishing. Be- 
fore he had been a year at Boulogne, 
Napoleon saw the whole project as his 
able minister Decrés had seen it from the 
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first. Decrés had never thought a success - 
ful invasion possible. Napoleon now be- 
lieved it impossible. ‘ Unless I am master 
on the ocean,’ he continued to Bourrienne, 
‘the idea of invasion is quite impracti- 
cable” ... 

** Louis Napoleon is fond of quoting the 
Emperor’s words. Is he likely to forget 
that Emperor’s deliberate and final verdict 
on his own idea of crossing the Straits of 
Dover with a vast army :—‘ UnuxEss I am 
MASTER AT SEA, SUCH A PROJECT IS 
IMPRACTICABLE. It WOULD BE MAD- 
NEss.’”’ 





The United Industrial School of Edin- 
burgh ; a sketch of its Origin, Progress, 
and Practical Influence; with the 4th 
Annual Report of the Committee, Dec. 
1851. Edinburgh.—Some years ago a good 
deal of interest was excited in Edinburgh 
and elsewhere by a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ A 
Plea for Ragged Schools,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Guthrie. No better description of the 
condition of outcast children had ever been 
given. Dr. Guthrie’s Edinburgh experi- 
ence had taught him that no remedy could 
be applied to the case by the existing 
schools. The children were without shame 
or sense of moral wrong ; but they were 
hungry, and must either rob or starve. 
The “ Plea” put forth in 1847 was re- 
sponded to, and ragged schools were about 
to be formed in Edinburgh, furnishing 
what was absolutely necessary in food and 
clothing, together with the much-ilesired 
moral, religious, and industrial education, 
when suddenly a difficulty arose, and 
with it a suspicion in the minds of some 
of the subscribers to these schools. They 
found that a great many of the worst and 
most destitute of these wretched children 
belonged to the Roman Catholic part of 
the population. They knew very well that, 
in order to secure any share in the bénefits 
of the schools to them, the religious in- 
struction of Protestants must not be forced 
upon them ; that our authorised version 
of the Scriptures, used without selection, 
would be a sufficient obstacle. Inquiries 
were therefore made as to the principle 
on which the schools were to be esta- 
blished,—-whether there was to be such 
religious instruction as would be acceptable 
merely to the Protestant scholars, or 
whether, as in the Irish National Schools, 
there might not be the use of the Scrip- 
tures in the form of extracts, agreed on 
by a mixed board of Catholics and Pro- 
testants. A meeting was called,—an at- 
tempt made to harmonise the views of all 
parties; Lord Murray, the Lord Provost, 
Professor Gregory, and others, speaking 
in behalf of the larger principle, in plea 
for which also a letter from the late Lord 
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Jeffrey was read. No compromise could, 
however, be effected, and the result of this 
and more recent attempts at unanimity have 
resulted only in the separation of funds 
and interests, and the establishment of an 
industrial school on the principle of ad- 
mitting the destitute, of whatever faith, to 
equal participation in its advantages. The 
managers say that they do not object to a 
mission for converting Catholic children 
to Protestantism; but they do, fairly 
enough, object to being themselves made 
parties in it, when they had been invited 
to unite with “ Christians of all denomi- 
nations’? in an object common to all. 
Still more do they object to Protestant 
instruction being made an essential con- 
dition to receiving food and industrial 
teaching. 

In the new “ United Industrial School” 
the expenses attendant on that part of the 
instruction distinctly termed religious are 
defrayed by a Catholic or a Protestant 
committee, according to the wish of the 
parents ; and on a Sunday the children 
are taken in different divisions to their 
different places of worship. From 10 to 
11 every day religious instruction is given 
in separate rooms, but at all other times 
the young people partake of general les- 
sons. All the paid teachers are laymen. 
All the children receive a supply of food 
in the course of the day. All are enabled 
and allowed to take some regular exercise. 
And all, besides having mental instruc- 
tion, are taught some useful industrial oc- 
cupation. 

The school being opened to meet the 
wants of one class especially, it was found 
necessary to reject every child who had 
able-bodied parents living. This appears, 
and no doubt is, a hard rule; but, unless 
some means could be devised for making 
parents pay for their children, we fear it 
is impossible to overstep the boundary. 
Could such payments be ensured, we trust 
the benevolent people of Edinburgh would 
eagerly enlarge their aiuas; and in fact all 
we have seen of the most demoralized 
among the poor, leads us to think worse 
of the lot of those children who, possess- 
ing living parents, are absolutely driven 
by those parents to commit crime, than of 
the destiny of orphans, and what are called 
‘* abandoned”’ children in general. The 
law gives parents a large amount of power 
over their progeny, and yet by no means 
claims from them sufficient security for 
the wholesome training of those children ; 
and until some means can be devised of 
compelling them, wherever able, to con- 
tribute to the decent education of these 
unhappy creatures, our prospect as well 
as theirs is dark indeed. 

Meanwhile the kind hearts of the 
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workers in Edinburgh must be gladdened 
by the sight of their measure of success, 
They have had in attendance through 
the last year, on an average, about 139 
children. The boys are taught carpentry, 
tailoring, shoemaking, and bookbinding ; 
the girls needlework, washing, cleaning, 
kitchenwork, &c. Many work with trades- 
men, and are earning fair wages. They 
have had a Government grant, and have 
a pupil teacher. 

With regard to the questions at issue 
between the school and Dr. Guthrie and 
his friends, we cannot help saying that 
the present constitution of the United 
Industrial School does not seem to us the 
best that can be devised or that has 
been tried. We cannot see why a mixed 
committee of Protestants and Catholics 
might not have acted on the simpler plan 
of the Irish and of the Liverpool schools 
(which are chiefly for Irish). It seemg to 
us bad for the children to associate the 
idea of religion so entirely with separation 
as in Edinburgh. Surely it must soften 
the spirit of animosity, and fix the mind 
on great central truths when children 
read together and are together questioned 
on their scripture selections. Would not 
Sunday, or some one other day in the week, 
be sufficient for the separating catechism ? 
Now, at a certain hour each day division 
seems to come, and there appears to be no 
time in which the common spirit of reli- 
gion is invoked for all. Still there may 
have been local difficulties of which we are 
not aware, in pursuing any other course 
than that which the managers have chosen. 
They have at all events apparently done 
the best by their choice when made, and 
we trust they will see all the good results 
they contemplate. 





On the State of Man subsequent to the 
promulgation of Christianity. Paris I, 
and II, (Nos. XIX. and XX. of “ Small 
Books on Great Subjects.’’)—*‘ It is now 
nearly three years,’’ says the author of 
these treatises, ‘‘ since I gave to the 
public a slight sketch of the history of 
man as a moral agent, during the ages 
which elapsed before the promulgation 
of Christianity. It was my intention to 
have followed it up immediately by a 
similar sketch of the moral state of man 
after that event. Distressing circum- 
stances of a private nature prevented me 
from carrying my design into execution at 
that time; but it was not laid aside, and the 
interval, when leisure allowed, was spent 
in collecting materials for the intended 
work.’’ These materials, as might have 
been expected, grew to a bulk far exceeding 
the usual limits of the ‘“ Small Books.’’ 
Yet, unwilling to give up the plan, the 
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unknown author has divided it into por- 
tions—each considerably larger than the 
ordinary size of one of the numbers of the 
series; and, of these, two parts are now 
published. They only, however, bring the 
sketches down to a.p. 609, so that a large 
extent of ground must yet be traversed if 
the work is ever to be completed. “ Each 
part,’’ he says, ‘‘ will give the history of 
a period of time terminated by some re- 
markable change in the state of civilized 
man, so as to be in itself a complete work; 
and the whole, if my life be spared so long, 
shall be concluded with a review of the 
present state and prospects of society, with 
which, in all probability, I shall take my 
leave of the public, after having given up 
to it about twelve of the best years of my 
intellectual life ; unregrettingly, if I may 
but have brought even one step nearer 
that kingdom of God upon earth which we 
are all taught to pray and to hope for.’’ 
(Preface, part i. p. 14.) 

Regarding this whole series of ‘‘ small 
books on great subjects,’’ and especially 
those numbers which treat of high moral 
and religious questions as, though not 
brilliant, yet very remarkable books,— 
thinking that they are among the signs of 
our times which indicate great changes in 
the manner of viewing the moral and re- 
ligious questions of which they treat, it 
would be doing some despite to the spirit 
of the age to pass over them silently. They 
are in themselves quite of sufficient value 
to justify recommendation. They are well- 
conceived and extremely well-written at- 
tempts to present some great truths in a 
not yuite common way. They evince con- 
siderable scholarship ; they show that the 
author knows the wants of his age; are 
candid, free from exaggeration, and give 
the impression of perfect sincerity. They 
who are accustomed to read ‘‘ Evidences” 
and ‘‘ Defences’’ of Christian truth, will 
know how to value the moderation and 
soundness of these books. They point out 
with much clearness the psychological 
errors into which men of different climes 
and original training were most likely to 
fall in the grand encounter with Chris- 
tianity, and how, in fact, these tendencies 
were brought into the religion. 

The historical summary contained in 
these two volumes is not too concise for 
interest, neither is it too crowded; and 
the occasional breaks in the narrative, 
made for the purpose of calling the reader’s 
attention to what has been gained or lost 
during particular periods, are for the most 
part employed in the best manner. It 
would not, however, be dealing honestly 
with the author or the public were we not to 
say that he seems to us to have transferred 
too much of his own mental and moral 
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philosophy to the persons of whom he is 
writing, and to impute a larger general 
efficacy to cultivated intellect acting on 
religious subjects than experience justi- 
fies. He gives, in short, we think, too 
much weight to knowledge and culture as 
correctives of false doctrine, and hardly 
allows enough to other influences. Do 
not very unphilosophical people some- 
times hit the mark with great precision 
through means of good moral intentions, 
or in course of the cultivation of devout 
principles? In one part of the history 
this is fully admitted by our author: as 
where he speaks of the immediate influence 
of the personal character of our Saviour 
upon those who lived in the Ist and part 
of the 2nd century, and of the sad effects 
of the gradual dying out of the traditional 
image in their minds—the ceasing almost 
to refer to it in the after periods. (Part i. 
p- 202.) 

Our remark, therefore, applies to a 
later portion of the book, when the more 
difficult questions of doctrine are mooted ; 
and of this part we would simply say, 
that we cannot agree with the author when 
he remarks, of one doctrine, that a phi- 
losopher never would have held it; or of 
another, that an uninstructed man cer- 
tainly would. (Part II. Introduction, p. 
17.) The effects of philosophy or of igno- 
rance cannot, surely, be calculated upon. 
An educational bias may so counteract the 
best atchievements of the former — an 
honest clear mind so enlighten the dim- 
ness of the latter, as that the result with 
respect to individual belief in a high ob- 
jective truth can never, we think, be thus 
predicted. 

The merits of the books, however, pre- 
vail greatly over their mistakes, or what, 
to us, appear so. Perhaps no more able 
statement of a case has ever been made 
than that here presented, of the position 
of the heathen world with regard to morals 
before the coming of Christ. We shall 
look forward with interest to the continu- 
ation of the subject, and hope the author 
will be able to carry out his important 
design. 

A Letter, &c. on LV. Canon and the 
Kirk of Scotland; with an Appendix. 
By E. C. Harington, A.M. Chancellor of 
the Cathedral Church of Exeter. 8vo. 
Rivingtons, 1851.—The question discussed 
in this pamphlet is whether the provision 
in the 55th canon, that before all sermons, 
&c. the preacher should move the people 
to ‘* pray for Christ’s holy Catholic 
Church, that is, for the whole congrega- 
tion of Christian people dispersed through- 
out the whole world, and especially for the 
churches of England, Scotland, and Ire- 




















land,’’ is to be understood as containing 
a recognition by the Church of England 
of an unepiscopal Church of Scotland. 


The fact is, that there had then been for. 


afew years in Scotland a kind of modified 
episcopacy, which had been cunningly in- 
troduced by James into the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, “ not,’’ as he phrased 
it, “ papistical or Anglican bishops,’’ but 
certain church officers with abridged epis- 
copal privileges, and with the title of 
commissioners. The question therefore 
has evidently two handles. Chancellor 
Harington takes it by the high church 
handle, and argues accordingly. 





The Literary Remains of John Stock- 
dale Hardy, F.S.A. sometime Registrar 
of the Archdeaconry Courts of Leicester. 
Edited, in pursuance of his will, by John 
Gough Nichols, F.S.A. 8vo. Lond. 1852. 
—Mr. Hardy’s life was an evidence and 
example of the success which is certain to 
attend long-continued perseverance and 
good conduct. Humbly born, and but 
little indebted to scholastic education, he 
yet attained a respectable position as a 
litterateur, considerable eminence in his 
profession, a handsome fortune, and the 
respect of all persons who became ac- 
quainted with him. Uniform courtesy, 
a warm-hearted, affectionate disposition, 
considerable powers of conversation, and 
pecuniary liberality, were among his most 
prominent characteristics. Such men easily 
attract around them a numerous body of 
friends. That was Mr. Hardy’s case, and 
one of them, in the present volume, pub- 
lished upon his request contained in his 
will, has collected the scattered efforts of 
his pen, and preserved them in a hand- 
some library edition. Most of them have 
already been before our readers, therefore 
it is not necessary for us to comment upon 
the contents of the volume. Mr. Hardy 
was born on the 7th October, 1793, at 
Gaddesby, in the county of Leicester, and 
died at Leicester on the 19th July, 1849. 
He lies interred in the church of St. Mary 
de Castro, Leicester. A memoir of him 
was published in our Mag. for October, 
1649, p. 433. 





Shall we Register our Deeds? An- 
swered by Sir Edward Sugden. 8vo. 
Lond. 1852. — If Lord St, Leonard’s 
should remain in power long enough to 
be compelled to act upon the question 
which he here puts and answers, he will 
find this pamphlet a thorn in his side. 
The answer he gives is one framed to 
please the attorneys, who shewed their 
joy by taking off an impression of the 
pamphlet. A great deal of it is in the 
spirit which upon the woolsack the noble 
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answerer has already thrown aside. It will 
be friendly to forget that he ever wrote 
such a pamphlet. When Benedick railed 
against wedlock, he had no idea he would 
live to be married. 





Home Truths for Home Peace, or 
‘¢ Mudile’’ defeated. (Effingham Wilson.) 
—This is a second edition of a little work, 
which, had it been only half as long as it 
is, would have probably answered its pur- 
pose better. Its occasional remarks on 
home muddle are pertinent and good ; 


, but it is not altogether free from a muddle 


of its own. The last three or four chapters 
are much incommoded, in particular, with 
an extraordinary number of words in 
Italics,—which to our eye invariably pro- 
duce a disorderly effect. 





Miss Sellon and ‘‘ The Sisters of 
Mercy.’ By the Rev. James Spurrell, 
Vicar of Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire. 
—If the facts of this pamphlet are true, 
and we really cannot conceive it possible 
that there can be any material falsity in 
the case, the whole establishment of ‘‘ Sis- 
ters of Mercy ” deserves the severest pos- 
sible reprobation. Nothing more calcu- 
lated to degrade and debase the mind, to 
teach neglect of the pure domestic virtues, 
to lower the whole tone of the religious 
character, was ever devised, if even one 
third of the statements in this pamphlet 
are correct. We understand that Miss 
Sellon substantially admits their truth- 
fulness. 





Discours de M. Le Comte De Mont- 
alembert, prononcé a sa reception & l’ Acas 
demie Frangaise, Feb. Sth, 1852, et Dis- 
cours de M. Guizot, en reponse au Reci- 
pendiare. Paris.—Many are the points 
of view from which we might look at the 
‘¢ Discourses ’’ just pronounced and pub- 
lished by two of the most eminent French- 
men living. Each of those standing points 
would present particular objects of in- 
terest. 

The character of M. Droz, the deceased 
member of the Academy, whose place M. 
Montalembert is now to fill—the effect of 
the period in which he lived in the forma- 
tion of his views, and a review of his 
former and his later works, would be in 
itself subject for much inquiry, and sug- 
gestive of much serious thought. The 
curious position of M. Montalembert, the 
Catholic orator, and M. Guizot, the Pro- 
testant doctrinaire, the one introduced, 
the other introducing—the strange aspect 
of public affairs, condemning the speakers 
to a feeling of uncertainty as to the ground 
on which they are in future to tread, 
either as men, or as rc, of a great 
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body of people hitherto considered as less 
affected than any other class by political 
changes,—above all, perhaps a similarity 
of feeling towards the revolutionary spirit, 
a feeling of intense disgust for the position 
into which they both conceive it to have 
brought their country—all these and other 
considerations being taken into account, 
one cannot wonder at the breathless in- 
terest with which, we are told, the speeches 
were listened to. 

That interest will be as extensive as 
literature itself: since every civilised na- 
tion in the world looks with curiosity on 
the fate of France as to her remaining 
liberties. In his highest and most palmy 
days, the Napoleon of the first Revolution 
left the Academy free. “ Laissez-nous,’’ 
were his words to his obedient servant, 
Fontanes, ‘‘ Laissez-nous, du moins, la 
republique des lettres.’? May no inferior 
hand dare to touch what he left untouched ! 

As to the merits of the respective ad- 
dresses here printed and published, they 
seem to us imposing, and to include a 
large amount of grave and solemn truth. 
Whether M. Montalembert is just to the 
leading men of particular periods of the 
first Revolution, we cannot feel assured. 
We rather incline to think he underrates 
the strength of that current of ferocity 
which manifested itself so early in the 
conflict. Take our stand where we may, 
we have to account for the dreadful state 
of the mass of the people at that time. 
The philosophers, casting away religion 
for themselves, had yet surely taken but 
little pains to eradicate the religion of the 
lower orders; there is no proof that their 
works had reached this grade of society, 
or would have been understood if they 
had reached it. On the other hand the 
church was there with at least a large 
amount of its wonted power and influence 
among the common people. Yet the peo- 
ple were what the history of those times 
shows. Unbelief, as it seems to us, was 
an after-growth in the classes we speak 
of—it came in after riot and crime, flat- 
tering the wicked that their deeds would 
be unpunished. At some future time it 
may perhaps be permitted us to make a 
few remarks on the life of M. Droz, and 
his writings, brought strongly into notice 
by the lately published correspondence of 
Mirabeau and the Count de la Marck. 





Musical Institute of London, Inaugural 
Address, February 14th, 1852. By John 
Huilah, President. (J. W. Parker.)\—lIt 
seems extraordinary that, considering the 
many resident, and the numerous foreign, 
professors of music who make this vast 
capital their centre of attraction and their 
sphere of enterprise, there should not, long 
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ere now, have been some appointed place 
of meeting where ideas may be inter-com- 
municated, books and compositions as- 
sembled, and in short all the various sub- 
jects of mutual interest bearing on their 
science and profession, brought together 
in a similar manner to that which obtains 
among lovers of astronomy, or geography, 
or statistics. Mr. Hullah observes that 
‘‘the musical student whose researches 
have reference to anything out of the 
beaten track, knows not where to turn for 
sympathy, guidance, or material; he is 
without coadjutors, without apparatus, 
without books. It might have been sup- 
posed that an art whose earliest recorded 
operations were to mould a savage and 
scattered population into a society, and to 
raise up the walls of a city for them to 
dwell in—whose vocabulary is half made 
up of words having relation to consen- 
taneous action, and whose very name has 
to be borrowed by the professors of other 
arts to describe that perfect relation of 
parts for which their language has no ex- 
pression,—it might have been supposed 
that Harmony would have been the first 
to suggest and to afford facilities for the 
bringing together those who love her 
most because they know her best. And, 
to a certain extent she has done so: we 
have our social hours it is true, but they 
are arranged more with a view to others’ 
pleasure than our own, and most of us do 
but concert to give expression to the 
thoughts of other men. It is high time 
for us to give our pipes and strings a little 
rest, and to get up a concert or two of 
hearts and hands.”’ * * * 

The “ Musical Institute of London,” now 
putting itself forward for public support, 
consists of forty Fellows and an unlimited 
numberof Associates. Ladies may belong to 
the latter, though not to the former, body. 
The government is vested in the Fellows 
(to be elected, as vacancies occur, from 
among the Associates). Its objects are 
the provision of a reading-room and, it 
is hoped, a musical library for the mem- 
bers’ use, occasional evening conversazioni, 
reading of papers, transactions, &c. The 
Institute is located at No. 34, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, Mr. Hullah being its 
first President, and the council consisting 
of some distinguished professors and ama- 
teurs. We recommend our readers to 
procure this ‘‘ Inaugural Address,’’? which 
will sufficiently point out the various and 
interesting objects proposed in connection 
with the new Institute. 





Fairford Graves. A Record of Re- 
searches in an Anglo-Saxon Burial Place 
in Gloucestershire. By William Michael 
Wylie, B.A., F.S.A. 4to. Oxford, Parker, 
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1852.—This is a complete report on the 
discoveries lately made by Mr. Wylie at 
Fairford, of which an account had been 
laid before the Society of Antiquaries, and 
published in the Archzologia. It includes 
further particulars, and is well illustrated 
with many additional engravings, so that 
the whole of the remains and all the details 
of their exhumation are brought in one 
view before the student, an object most 
desirable to the scientific inquirer, but 
not always attainable. The report is drawn 
up in a very clear and sensible manner ; 
the remarks on some of the more novel 
objects brought to light are judicious, and 
alike free from prolixity on the one hand, 
and from obscure brevity on the other, 
Those who are occupied in the investi- 
gation of our early Saxon remains and in 
comparing them with the contemporaneous 
Frankish antiquities found in Germany 
and France, will find valuable materials 
in these relics from the Fairford graves. 
Considered in an artistic point of view, 
the ornaments elevate our notions of the 
good taste and skill evinced by our Saxon 
forefathers in the fabrication of personal 
ornaments, The saucer-shaped fibule, so 
humerous in this collection, evince con- 
siderable beauty of design, a close imi- 
tation of classic patterns, and an originality 
of form. Wheuthe human face, however, 
is attempted to be imitated, they merge into 
distorted fancies, -like the uncouth repre- 
sentations upon the Saxon coins. These 
saucer-shaped fibulee are not found, it ap- 
pears, in the graves of the Kentish Saxons, 
nor in those of the East Anglians ; or, if 
they are, they are exceptions to the general 
rule; neither are they found, we believe, 
in the Frankish burial-places. These facts 
are in favour of their being considered as 
productions of native art. ‘‘ In the devices 
of these fibule,’’ Mr. Wylie observes, 
‘‘we may often recognise ideas borrowed 
from the rich embellishments of the tasteful 
Samian ware, and the classic designs of 
the beautiful pavements we term mosaic, 
on which the eye so loves to dwell. The 
interlacing wreath, the twining border, the 
scenic mask, again appear, though in a de- 
teriorated form, and altered to the grosser 
genius of an uneducated people. Still the 
idea was created. We may trace it out 
again, centuries later, in many an orna- 
mented sculptured detail of our old church 
architecture ; and the Medusa head and 
tragic mask of the Roman artist often, no 
doubt, grin down on us, strangely meta- 
morphosed by the grotesque fancy of the 
northern sculptor. In our various works 
of art we wisely seek the lines of beauty 
and elegance of design in the works of 
Greece ; but the efforts of many an incon- 
gruous adulterator of Grecian taste are 
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infinitely more ridiculous than any of these 
early Teutonic productions.’’ 

The remarkable glass vase (exhibited at 
a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries) 
is, very properiy, engraved the actual size 
and coloured. Mr. Wylie compares it 
with some others found in this country, and 
with one discovered in the Frankish burial- 
place at Selzen on the Rhine (see vol. 
xxxv. p. 48, of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine),* and raises a question as to the 
place of their manufacture. As he ob- 
serves, nothing can warrant a suspicion 
that these vessels are of direct Roman 
manufacture. It must also be borne in 
mind that, although of this particular kind 
of vessel but few examples are extant, 
numerous varieties of other glass drink- 
ing-cups, some showing great skill in the 
manipulation, have been discovered in the 
Saxon and Frankish graves, all totally 
different in form and patterns from the 
Roman. Among these it is very probable 
that before long the eye of the practised 
antiquary may point out which are pecu- 
liarly Anglo-Saxon and which are Frankish; 
for, unless they are found in the south, it 
is not likely they were manufactured in 
Italy. 

No batile-axes and no knife-shaped 
swords were found at Fairford, and the 
circumstance, Mr. Wylie observes, is 
somewhat contradictory. But it must be 
understood we are only as yet upon the 
threshhold of inquiry in this department 
of archeology, aud that such discoveries 
have seldom been favoured with chroni- 
clers so discriminating and careful as Mr. 
Wylie ; and when more copious materials 
are collected, and further facts noted, ap- 
parent anomalies may be reconciled or 
explained. Believing that much has been 
lost by misdirected archeological explora- 
tions, we close this notice, for the especial 
observance of barrow-diggers and others, 
with Mr. Wylie’s reflections on the proper 
aim and end of such researches. “The idler 
may spenda vacant hour in gazing on the ex- 
posed secrets of the tomb, or the ignorant 
curiosity-hunter would fain rifle its con- 
tents to swell an indiscriminate mass of 
miscellanies ; but it is well-nigh rare as 
the discovery to meet with individuals 
desirous of following it up, and able to 
appreciate it, from proper motives. Yet 
to us who possess such scanty remnants, 
material or literary, of the early history of 
our race, this kind of evidence should be 





* We observe that Mr. Roach Smith in 
part 8, vol. ii. of his “Collectanea An- 
tiqua,’’ has given an etching of this and 
the Fairford and Reculver specimens in 
illustration of a paper on Saxon and 
Frankish remains, 
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invaluable. It is as a newly-found manu- 
script which enables the scholar to re- 
move the veil from the obscure events of 
the past, not merely by its own intrinsic 
information, but by the opportunity it 
affords of comparison elsewhere.’’ 








Vorda Veaihstéd Engla and Seaxna. 
Lexicon Anglo-Saxonicum et Poélarum 
Scriptorumque prosaicorum operibus nec 
non Lexicis Anglo-Saxonicis collectum 
cum synopsi grammatica edidit Ludov. 
Ettmiillerus. 8v0. Quedlinburgii et Lip- 
sie. 1851. pp. Ilrvi. et 767. — We 
hastened to procure this work, hoping to 
find it a book of unquestionable merit, 
worthy the author and the present school 
of German philology. It is not without 
its good points, but as a whole it is a 
failure, and the long-expected Old English 
word-book is yet to be written. Why 
does not Mr. Kemble devote his great 
powers to this noble task? Report has 
long bruited that it was in his hands, but 
time goes and he makes no sign. 

This being the case, we shall be very 
concise in our notice of the present pro- 
duction, and shall confine ourselves to its 
faults. Its merits are not so great as to 
call for particular mention, and would 
only interfere with the general bearing of 
what we have to say, which regards aschool 
rather than a particular writer. 

1. As to the name. “ Anglo-Saxon”’ is 
a phrase unknown to the “ Anglo-Saxons’’ 
themselves. They called their own tongue 
English (Englisc), and we cannot do 
better than imitate their example. 

2. The above long title is a second one. 
The first or general title is as follows: 
‘* Bibliothek der gesammten deutschen 
National-literatur von der eltesten bis 
auf die neuere Zeit. xxix. Band. Vorda 
Vealhstéd, &c.’’ “ Library of the com- 
plete National Literature of Germany, 
Srom the earliest to the present times. 
Vol. xxix.”’ &c. 

Now we beg, once for all, inthe name 
of our country and our literature, and of 
common sense and decency and honesty, 
to protest against this most barefaced and 
impudent plunder. This system com- 
menced a few years ago, in the height of 
that spirit which lately ‘‘ Germanized’’ 
Poland and the Slavic and Magyar bor- 
der-lands, and which sent its ‘‘ Slesvig- 
holsteiners’’ to wrest the province of 
South-Jutland from Denmark. We have at 
our elbow two notable instances of the 
kind. One is ‘“‘ Deutsche Dichtungen des 
Mittelalters . . . . von F. W. Genthe.”’ 
Eisleben. 1841. 2 vols. 8vo. The three 
opening pieces of this collection of the 
‘German Poems of the Middle Age ’’ 
are J, Our old epic Beowulf. 2. Our 
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old epic-legend Andreas. 3. Our old 
epic-legend Helena! ‘Then comes “ Das 
Ludwigshed,’’ &c. Pity that he thought 
no more of our old poems worthy a place 
in this temple of German verse. He 
might at least have gone down as far as 
Chaucer and Spenser ! 

Another instance is better known: In 
the ‘‘ Deutsche Mythologie von Jacob 
Grimm,”’ that great linguist has had 
the effrontery to work up as the My- 
thology of Germany the whole of the 
Eddas of Norway and Iceland, the old 
traditions of Sweden and Denmark, and 
all our own ancient myths and folk-lore, 
besides those of Holland, Flanders, &c. 
Why did he spare the myths of Greece and 
Rome, and the Shastas, Vedas, and Puranas 
of the East ? 

Once for all, then, we do not accept the 
place among the “ German ”’ dialects that 
Ettmiiller has given us. We beg the Ger- 
mans to understand that the system must 
come to an end. 

3. Our old letter w is altogether ex- 
punged from every word in which it occurs 
throughout the whole book, and super- 
seded by », a letter of which our ancestors 
had no knowledge. This substitution is 
either the effect of ignorance, which is 
disgraceful, or of desiyn, to make our old 
tongue look more like ‘‘ German.”’ 

4. Throughout the book Ettmiiller has 
adopted Grimm’s ‘‘ normal orthography,” 
perhaps a very good thing as the amuse- 
ment of a scientific dilettante, but quite 
out of place here. We want to know 
what the words, as spelled by our fore- 
fathers, meant. We don’t want to hunt 
for them column after column, till at last 
we find them in a shape unknown to the 
people by whom they were used and 
written. 

5. All the words are classified, and 
under-classified, and over-classified, ac- 
cording to a patent system peculiar to 
the author, and no doubt very admirable 
for what we know or care, but which so 
completely bewilders the man who wants 
to find a particular word that he will 
generally throw the book under the table 
(it is too dear to throw it into the fire) 
in despair. A profound linguist will 
not wish to consult Herr Ettmiiller’s 
‘* Vealhstod,’’ which is in point of fact as 
mean and meagre a vocabulary as can well 
be imagined ; a beginner or common stu- 
dent cannot. 

6. The author has not used all the Old 
English works already published, nor the 
best and last editions of those he has been 
pleased to employ. 

7. Among the languages handled in il- 
lustration is one which we do not under- 
stand, called by the author “ Borealis lin- 
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gua seu Scandinavica vetus.” If he means 
by this some ancient dialect common to 
and spoken by Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, all we have to say is that no such 
language has ever existed. Ever since 
their arrival in the North the present 
three northern nations have spoken at 
least three very different dialects, though 
more and more like each other the fur- 
ther we can trace them back. If he 
means (which of course he does) the lan- 
guage of the Eddas and the old Sagas, he 
should have given it its proper name, Old 
Norse or Norwegian, which was carried 
by Norwegians to Iceland, Orkney, the 
Feroes, &c. was vernacular in Norway till 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
when it gave way to that of the Danish 
bureaucracy, but which is still understood 
by the Norwegian peasantry, who can 
scarcely understand the Danish book- 


language, which is that only of the edu- 
cated classes. This Old Norse is still 
spoken with considerable purity, though 
of course with dialectic variations, in Ice- 
land, and it still subsists in an interesting 
but much more corrupt form in the Fe- 
roes. The oldest known Swedish is very 
different from this tongue, as is that of 
the oldest Danish, though this last name 
was often given to all the northern dialects 
promiscuously, from Denmark lying so 
much nearer, being so much better known, 
and playing so great a part in the achieve- 
ments of those times ; much in the same 
way as all Europeans are called Franks 
by the Turkish populations. 

To conclude, the book will of course be 
welcomed in the proper quarters, and must 
have cost its compiler considerable labour, 
but it is not what it professes to be, and 
from its arrangement is nearly useless. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 29. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Thomas Leach, esq. B.A. barrister-at- 
law, of Southwick-crescent, was elected a 
Fellow of the Society ; and M. Joachim 
Lelewel, of Bruxelles, author of Type 
Gaulois Numismatique du Moyen Age, 
Histoire de Pologne, and Etudes Géogra- 
phiques du Moyen Age, was elected an 
Honorary Member. 

A letter from Charles Roach Smith, 
esq. F.S.A. was read, accompanying the 
exhibition of several very beautiful draw- 
ings executed by Edward Faulkner, esq. 
illustrative of the Domestic Architecture 
of the Ancients; the principal drawing 
representing a house in Pompeii, exca- 
vated with the express permission and at 
the expense of the Neapolitan government 
by Mr. Faulkner himself in 1847. It is 
one of the most remarkable houses in 
Pompeii, containing some very interesting 
and important paintings, with historical 
and mythological figures of the size of 
life.. The frescoes being all dramatic, the 
inference drawn from them is that the 
house belonged to a dramatic poet. This 
house is considered by Mr. Faulkner as 
the only example which gives a true idea 
of the original appearance of the houses 
of Pompeii. 

Another letter from Mr. Roach Smith 
accompanied the exhibition by W. S. 
Fitch, esq. of a set of the round trenchers 
of wood, such as were recently brought 
before the Society by Colonel Sykes. 
These, twelve in number, belong to the 
Rev. Thomas Mills, M.A. of Stretton 


Rectory, in Suffolk. They were the pro- 
perty of the late Sir Thomas G. Cullum, 
Bart. and were purchased by Mr. Mills 
at a sale which took place after Lady 
Cullum’s death. In the centre of each of 
these trenchers is a stanza or posy sur- 
rounded by flowers and fruits, which upon 
every platter is somewhat different. The 
peculiar character of the verses, transcripts 
of which accompanied Mr. Smith’s letter, 
seemed to decide that these trenchers had 
been used for a game or pastime cor- 
responding to that of drawing characters 
on Twelfth Night at the present day. 

Edward Phillips, esq. F.S.A. of Whit- 
more Park, near Coventry, presented a 
lithographic map of Brinklow Hill, in 
Warwickshire, the site of an ancient 
Camp; and etchings of two carved Bel- 
lows, the smaller of which, bearing the 
date of 1645, and which was in 1835 at 
Daventry, in an old-fashioned inn there, 
bears the following inscription :— 


DO. YOVR,WORK.AS.WEL.AS.I 
AND. YOVL. HAVE. FIER. BY.AND.BY. 


John Evans, esq. of Nash Mills, Hemel 
Hempsted, exhibited a bronze Sword dis- 
covered during the spring of last year ina 
field in the parish of Hawridge, Bucks, 
belonging to Mr. Field, of Hawridge 
Court. It is about twenty-one inches in 
length, two-edged, and pointed ; the lower 
part exhibiting the perforations through 
which the studs or rivets passed which 
fastened it to the handle. The field in 
which this sword was ploughed up is about 
a quarter of a mile distant from the cir- 
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cular encampment at Hawridge Court, one 
of a line of entrenchments connected with 
the Graemesdike or Gromesditch, an em- 
bankment of no great height, which may 
be traced for some miles, forming the 
western side of the great valley through 
the chalk encampment between Berkhamp- 
stead and Tring. 

March 4. J. Payne Collier, Esq. V.P. 

Mr. Warren, of Ixworth in Suffolk, ex- 
hibited a Gold Buckle of very fine work- 
manship, and of the Saxon period, found 
in that county. Mrs. Colston also exhi- 
bited several Gold Ornaments, together 
with the fragments of a pail, found with 
them a few years since in a tumulus on 
Roundway Down. 

The Hon. W. Leslie Melville, F.S.A., 
exhibited the Gold Medal struck to com- 
memorate the raising of the siege of Stral- 
sund, further noticed in our report of the 
Numismatic Society. 

Robert Cole, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
Female Figure, several inches in height 
(probably intended as the representation 
of a divinity), with several smaller figures, 
and an embossed skull-cap, all of gold, 
found ina tumulus at Santo Fé de Bogota, 
in Columbia. 

A description, illustrated by numerous 
sketches, of the Church of St. Radegund 
at Tours, in the department of the Loire, 
in France, was communicated by the Rev. 
J. L. Petit, F.S.A. This church is par- 
ticularly interesting from the excavations 
in the rock connected with it, and to 
which the early character of the building 
itself gives the stamp of great antiquity. 
Mr. Petit enumerated certain other edifices 
in a rocky valley westward of Marmoutier, 
falling into the Loire, and in the village 
of St. George; and added a list of several 
excavated churches near Angouléme, copied 
from the Statistique Monumentale de la 
Charente, by J. H. Mechon. Mr. Petit 
had not an opportunity of visiting these 
himself. At the ancient and curious town 
of St. Emilion, on the Dordogne, is a 
rock church which seems originally to 
have had no masonry whatever, though 
now it has external work from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century. 

John Yonge Akerman, esq. Secretary, 
introduced some remarks on the Gesture 
so often repeated on medieval monuments, 
known as the Hand of Benediction :—* It 
is quite clear that this gesture was in use 
in pagan times. On the celebrated silver 
plate found at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
now in the possession of the Duke of 
Northumberland, three of the figures, 
namely, Minerva, Juno, and (as I venture 
to suggest, in opposition to some anti- 
quaries,) Security, have their hands raised, 
with the two first fingers and the thumb 
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erect, while the two other fingers are 


doubled down. It is not quite certain 
whether this attitude implies command or 
benediction ; the relative positions of Mi- 
nerva and Diana would appear to denote 
the former. A passage in Apuleius shows 
that this was the ordinary gesture of the 
orator when about to commence his speech. 
Here the gesture is plainly one of invo- 
cation, and in this light we may regard the 
ex-voto hands described and engraved by 
Chausse and Bartholin ; but the gesture of 
the orator invokes silence, while the votive 
hand probably implores a blessing from 
heaven. Yet, notwithstanding the inter- 
pretation which time has hallowed, I cannot 
think that this gesture, as represented on 
early medieval monuments, denotes the 
invocation of a blessing from heaven, espe- 
cially in the figures of the Saviour on By- * 
zantine coins, certainly some of the earliest 
monuments on which it is depicted. On 
these Christ holds with his left hand the 
book of the Evangelists, while his right is 
held aloft with the two fingers and the 
thumb erect ; and this, I conceive, implies 
that he is invoking attention to his doctrine, 
and not blessing the world, as is generally 
supposed, As the gesture itself is, how- 
ever, in either case, clearly one of invo- 
cation, it wiil be readily perceived, from 
the above-cited examples, how naturally it 
was adopted and adapted to the rites of 
the Christian Church, and afterwards re- 
garded as the hand of benediction.”’ 

The Resident Secretary then read a 
second portion of. a contemporary Narra- 
tive of the principal Naval Expeditions 
from 1588 to 1603, communicated to the 
Society by Sir Henry Ellis. 

March 11. Capt. W. H. Smyth, V.P. 
and Director, in the chair. 

The Earl of Albemarle, one of the Audi- 
tors, read the Report of the Auditors for 
the year 1851. 

Mr. Farrar exhibited the Roman Sword 
found at Castel near Mayence, in 1848, 
which was engraved in our Magazine for 
January 1851. 

A letter from the Vicomte d’Alte was 
read, accompanying a collection of docu- 
ments, chiefly relating to the grant of the 
title of Baron ‘‘de Molingaria’’ to Louis 
Goncalo de Souza, which was printed 
in our Magazine for February, p. 157. 
Louis Gongalo de Souza, it is stated, was 
a minor at the time of the grant of the 
title, but born in England. The docu- 
ments accompanying the Vicomte d’ Alte’s 
letter were sixteen in number—the six 
first being original, namely :—1. The ori- 
ginal Letter on vellum, granting the title 
‘* de Molingaria,’’ under the royal signet, 
dated June 23rd, 1661. 2. Acopy of the 
same, attested by Lord Inchiquin, and by 
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Mr, Maynard, minister and consul at Lis- 
bon, llth Aug. 1662. 3. A Letter in 
French, partly in cipher, from King 
Charles I. to Antonio de Souza, in ac- 
knowledgment of his services, counter- 
signed by Secretary Nicholas. 4. A Letter 
in French from the King to the same, ex- 
pressing his esteem, dated Bridgewater, 
9th Aug. 1646. 5. Copy of a Letter from 
King Charles I. to John IV. of Portugal, 
in Latin, entirely in praise of De Souza, 
dated Oxford, 12th March, 1646. 6. 
Letter from Queen Henrietta Maria to 
Antonio de Souza, thanking him for great 
services he had rendered to her and the 
King, dated 3lst Jan. 1662. The re- 
mainder were transcripts from Her Ma- 
jesty’s State Paper Office, to and from 
Antonio de Souza, between 1642 and 
1662; including one Letter from King 
Charles I.; one from Secretary Nicholas ; 
one from Lord Digby; one from Prince 
Rupert ; and a memorial of the services of 
De Souza. 

March 18. Sir Rob. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

The Rev. Richard Freer, B.D. of Bishop- 
stone, co. Heref. Prebendary of Hereford, 
and President of the Hereford Philosophi- 
cal and Antiquarian Society, was elected 
Fellow. 

Robert Cole, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
‘“‘a list of Regalias’’ provided for the 
coronation of King Charles the Second, 
signed by Sir Gilbert Talbot, Master of 
the Jewel House, and showing the price 
and value of each article. “The crown of 
state’? weighed 72 oz. and was valued at 
7,8702. 

Sir Charles G. Young, Garter, commu- 
nicated a contemporary account of the 
sums disbursed under the direction of Sir 
Edward Cecill, for defraying the expenses 
incurred during the journey of the Princess 
Elizabeth and her husband the Elector 
Palatine in the year 1613; from the 13th 
April, when they left Greenwich, to the 
16th June, when the Princess’s English 
attendants returned home. The account is 
vouched by the hands of the Duke of 
Lenox and the Viscount Lisle. It has 
been preserved among the family papers of 
the Rev. Richard Webster Huntley, of 
Boxwell Court. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

Feb. 26. At the Second Conversazione 
of the season, held in the Society’s Mu- 
seum, Professor J. Y. Simpson delivered 
a lecture “ On some ancient Greek medical 
Vases for containing the lykion, colly- 
rium, &c. and on the modern use of the 
same drug in India,’’ illustrating his sub- 
ject with drawings, and casts from Greek 
and Roman vases, medicine stamps, &c. 
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and commenting on the use of a variety 
of ancient glass and fictile vessels, many 
of which were disposed on the table. Most 
of them had been discovered on Scotish 
Roman sites; but the one which attracted 
most notice was a glass bottle brought 
from Pompeii, and acquired by the Society 
with the late Dr. S. Hibbert Ware’s col- 
lections, which still contains the liquid in- 
closed in it not less than eighteen hundred 
years ago, the vessel being hermetically 
sealed. At the conclusion of the lecture 
Mr. W. Walker described the cure, by 
native practitioners, of some British sol- 
diers labouring under opthalmia, during 
the expedition to Egypt, and assigned his 
reasons for believing that these cures had 
been effected by the same drug which 
Professor Simpson had shown to have 
been in use by the Greeks nearly two 
thousand years ago. 

Among the varied collection of antiqui- 
ties exhibited were some remarkable 
paintings of the early Italian school; a 
portrait, believed to be that of Margaret 
of Norway, Queen of James III.; anda 
very beautiful one, representing Margaret 
Tudor, the Queen of James IV, holding a 
jewelledcasket; and various other historical 
portraits, as well as paintings and water- 
colour sketches, among which was a 
volume of water-colour drawings of Old 
Edinburgh, executed with great spirit, by 
Mr. James Drummond, R.S.A. A carved 
staff formerly belonging to the Cardinal 
York, was contributed by W. B. John- 
stone, esq. F.S.A. Scot. This curious 
Jacobite relic appears to be a work of the 
fourteenth century, and is covered with 
elaborately executed figures, one of the 
most prominent of which is a piper blow- 
ing the bagpipes. From the arms on it, 
it appears to have originally belonged to 
an Italian ecclesiastic. The Guthrie and 
other ancient Scotish bells, together with 
various objects that we have previously 
mentioned, were also exhibited. 

March 8. J. W. Mackenzie, esq. in the 
chair. 

Various donations were presented, in- 
cluding a bronze bridle-ring and buckle 
of rude workmanship, found in a stone 
cist near St. Andrew’s; a small powder- 
horn with silver mountings, formerly the 
property of Colonel Ramsay, of Rose- 
heartie, who commanded a regiment under 
Prince Charles Edward at Culloden; and 
the pattern shaft of the Charlotte Dundas 
steam-boat, the first steam-vessel ever 
constructed for use, made by Mr. Wm. 
Symington in 1788, and used on the Forth 
and Clyde Canal in 1801. 

The first communication read to the 
meeting was entitled Notices of some 
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singular popular Superstitions still extant 
in connection with certain of the primitive 
Ecclesiastical Hand-Bells of Ireland, by 
John Bell, esq. Dungannon, F.S.A. Scot.; 
and was followed by observations on the 
history and workmanship of the inscribed 
silver Bell-shrine of Guthrie, exhibited by 
John Guthrie of Guthrie, esq. This in- 
teresting Scotish relic bears the inscription 
‘¢ Johannes Alexandri me fieri fecit.’’ It 
belongs to a period prior to the twelfth 
century, and is richly decorated with 
figures of bishops and priests wrought in 
silver, and with the Crucifixion, &c. in 
silver gilt. It is to be immediately en- 
graved for the Society’s Transactions. 

W. W. Hay Newton, esq. of Newton, 
then read a series of extracts from the 
Records of the Burgh Court of Hadding- 
ton, 1531-1603, containing, the proceed- 
ings before that Court in several criminal 
cases ; regulations to be observed during 
the plague in 1545; and a list of the plate 
belonging to the Collegiate Church of 
Haddington, the Church of the Fran- 
ciscans, commonly called the Lamp of 
Lothian, 9th June, 1545. 

The next communication was an account 
of some extensive excavations recently 
made within the area of a small Roman 
camp, called Castle Greg, on the Harburn 
estate, in the parish of West Calder, Mid- 
Lothian, by Dr. Daniel Wilson. This 
camp is referred to in the Caledonia Ro- 
mana merely as the vestiges of a strong 
military work. The recent excavations, 
however, place its Roman origin beyond 
doubt. Mr. Cochrane of Harburn having 
liberally placed workmen at the service of 
a party of the Fellows of the Society, it 
was carefully trenched, when numerous 
remains of Roman glass, mortaria, am- 
phoree, &c. in a fragmentary state, were dis- 
closed. A wellin the centre was excavated 
to a depth of eleven feet, without anything 
of importance being discovered; but an 
old shepherd, long resident in the district, 
mentioned that some forty years ago a 
‘* bull’s hide’? was got out of the well, 
filled with silver coins. The site of the 
camp is on a high and commanding situa- 
tion, from which the ground slopes very 
gradually on all sides, affording an exten- 
sive view over the surrounding country. 
The vallum is still tolerably perfect on 
three sides. The campis an irregular square, 
not exceeding forty paces in greatest 
length. The only entrance is on the east 
side, from which the road has been traced 
a little way in the direction of Causeway- 
end, a name which indicates the former 
remains of the legionary paved track. 

Various other Roman remains, recently 
found in Scotland, were exhibited, includ- 
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ing a fine Samian-ware bow] in perfect con- 
dition, and a remarkable large alabaster 
vase, dug up at Graham’s Town, Falkirk. 
The vase is greatly dilapidated, but appears 
to have been a work of much beauty ; 
and, had it been in a perfect condition, 
would have formed one of the most re- 
markable traces of Roman art hitherto 
brought to light in the vicinity of the An- 
tonine Wall. Various specimens of Samian 
and other Roman ware were found at the 
same time, during the cutting of the 
branch of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway to join the Northern Railway ; 
and also a series of shafts or wells, such as 
have been repeatedly met with on Roman 
sites in this country. Coins of Antoninus, 
Otho, Aurelian, Gordianus, &c. are also 
reported to have been obtained from the 
same site. 

A very important discovery of Roman 
remains north of the Frith of Forth was 
described, and some of the objects exhi- 
bited ; but, owing to the mischievous ope- 
ration of the law of treasure-trove in 
Scotland, we are prevented from reporting 
what we are assured is possessed of un- 
usual historical interest in relation to the 
Roman occupation of Scotland. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 26. The Lord Londesborough, 
President. 

Mr. 8S. W. Stevenson, of Norwich, 
communicated some remarks on the let- 
ters conoB, which are found on the ex- 
ergue of the coins of the Lower Empire. 
The writer reviewed at some length the 
opinions of the earlier numismatists, con- 
cluding with an abstract of the remarks of 
Eckhel on these enigmatical letters, con- 
fessing, however, that he was unable to 
propose a satisfactory solution of their 
meaning. 

The Hon. W. Leslie Melville exhibited 
an example of the large gold medal 
struck in the year 1628, to commemo- 
rate the raising the siege of Stralsund: it 
had been presented to his ancestor, Sir 
Alexander Leslie, afterwards first Earl of 
Leven. The obverse bears a pheon within 
a garland—this is the armorial bearing of 
Stralsund; around is the legend pxo. 
OPTIM . MAXIM. IMPER . ROMANO. FOE- 
DERI . POSTERIQ; on the reverse an in- 
scription in fourteen lines, as follows: 
MEMORIA: VRBIS STRALSVNDH . A.D. 
MDCXXVIII. DIE. XII. MAIL. A.MILITE. 
CAESARIANO . CINCT . ALIQVOTIES OP- 
PVGNANT& . SED DEI .GRATIA.ET. OPE 
INCLYTORE REGVM SEPTENTRIONAL. DIE 
XXIII IVLI OBSIDIONE LIBERATAE . 8.P. 
Q.8.F.F. 

J. B. Bergne, esq. communicated a letter 
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addressed to him by R. Sainthill, esq. of 
Cork, accompanied by an exhibition of 
Roman coins, presented to him by the late 
W. Williams, esq. of the 54th regiment. 
These small brass Roman coins were found 
in a copper mine near Perrenworth, in 
Cornwall, which mine is situated in the 
centre of a small creek of the Falmouth 
_ harbour. When the tide was out they suc- 
ceeded in forming a small island, through 
which they afterwards bored. At thirty 
fathoms below the bed of the river the 
coins were found, amounting to about two 
or three handfuls. Scarcely any inscrip- 
tions could be read ; those that could be 
appropriated all belong to Tetricus, a.p. 
267, with the exception of one of his son. 

Mr. J. Williams read an account of a 
small collection of Chinese coins and 
medals belonging to Mr. H. G. Bohn. 
They are all of brass, and belong to 
two dynasties, that of the Lung, which 
ascended the throne about 962 a.p. and 
reigned about 320 years, till overturned 
by Jengis Khan, who established the suc- 
ceeding dynasty, the Yuen, about 1281 
A.p. and that of Tsing, the present reign- 
ing dynasty, which succeeded the Ming in 
1644. Mr. Williams expressed himself 
as much indebted for the appropriation of 
these coins to two Chinese works on the 
coins of that country, recently presented to 
the library of the Numismatic Society by 
Walter Hawkins, and E. A. Bowring, esqs. 





CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

March 8. Mr. C. C. Babington, St. 
John’s college, made a communication 
descriptive of the Roman and Roman- 
British pottery, found near Foxton, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and given to the Society’s 
museum by John Bendyshe, esq. upon 
whose land they were found. Among 
these interesting remains is an amphora 
of the usual form and size, and perfect, 
with the exception of the neck, which had 
been destroyed by the cultivation of the 
field in which it was~found. This excel- 
lent specimen of ‘the vessels in which the 
Romans preserved their wine was saved 
from destruction by the interference of 
the farmer of the land. The finders had 
set it up, and were on the point of knock- 
ing it into pieces with stones. Mr. I. 
Deck went to the spot, and by a careful 
search succeeded in finding a considerable 
number of pieces of other vessels. They 
have been joined as far as possible, and 
form three of the round dishes called 
mortaria, made of brown clay, with a 
darkened outer surface. One is 12} inches 
across, but unornamented ; the others are 
about 6 inches across and marked within 
with two concentric circles surrounding 
the potter’s mark, and the edge is moulded, 
Gent. Maa. Vout. XXXVII. 


Many of the other fragments formed parts 
of a beautiful bowl, embossed on the out- 
side, and which when new, must have 
seemed to be of red ‘* Samian ”’? manufac- 
ture ; it now appears that it was only an 
imitation, for it is made of a soft whitish 
material, and only coated with red. 

Mr. J. Rigg read a letter, copied from 
the oldest letter book belonging to St. 
John’s college, addressed in the time of 
King James I. by that Society to the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, concerning the 
building of the present library of the 
college. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF NORTHERN 
ANTIQUARIES, 

The general yearly meeting of this Society 
was held on the 25th of February, at the 
Christiansborg Palace, Copenhagen, his 
Majesty the King of Denmark in the chair. 
The secretary, Professor C. Rafn, read 
the report of transactions for the last year, 
and gave a precis of the articles in the 
forthcoming archeological works of the 
Society. The printing and engravings of 
the second volume of the great work, in 
imperial quarto, on Russian and Oriental 
Antiquities, are now nearly completed. 
The Professor exhibited four Icelandic 
planispheres and maps of the world, from 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
made some observations on the geogra- 
phical and astronomical knowledge of the 
ancient Scandinavians. The second vo- 
lume of the Arna-Magnean committee’s 
edition of Snorre Sturlason’s, or the 
Younger Edda, is also nearly finished ; 
and preparations made for the publication 
of an Icelandic Diplomatarium. 

His Majesty the King exhibited a re- 
markable collection of antiquities of the 
bronze period discovered at Smorumorre, 
evidently belonging to a workshop for the 
fabrication of such implements, and clearly 
proving that bronze weapons, &c. had 
been made in Denmark. On the charac- 
teristics of this collection his Majesty 
was graciously pleased to deliver some 
very interesting observations. 

Professor Wegener, Vice-President, read 
an able memoir on the history of the old 
castles of Soborg and Adserbo, in the 
north of Iceland. 

The Archxological Committee exhi- 
bited a collection of articles discovered at 
Anhalt (in the Cattegat) which belonged 
to a workshop for the manufacture of 
stone implements, on which Mr. Thomsen 
made some remarks. 

The proceedings were closed by the 
election of Victor Emanuel King of Sar- 
dinia and his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha as fellows 
of the Society. - 
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LIVONIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

A very interesting collection of antiqui- 
ties has been recently acquired for the 
British Museum, the proceeds of excava- 
tions made in some ancient cemeteries in 
Livonia, under the direction of Dr. J. K. 
Bahr, who has described them in a work 
published at Dresden in the year 1850, 
under the title, ‘‘ Die Griiber der Liven; 
ein Beitrag zur Nordischen Alterthums- 
kunde und Geschichte.’’ They consist of 
torc-collars, chains, necklaces, earrings, 
beads, brooches, and fibule, shoulder-pins, 
buckles, and other objects of personal 
ornament, with weapons not unlike those 
found in the Frank and Saxon graves, 
These comprise hatchets, arrow-heads, 
spear-heads, and knives, swords of dif- 
ferent kinds, and daggers. Affording as 
they do the best means of comparison, 
they are of the highest value to the archz- 
ological student, and are an important ad- 
dition to our ethnological collections. 
Some of these objects are as late, perhaps, 
as the eleventh century, but others are 
doubtless much earlier. The beads are 
very numerous, of various sizes, and 
formed principally of glass; one of them 
is covered with a very fine film of gold. 
A few are of clay or pottery, with in- 
sertions of othercolours. The chains and 
necklaces are also very curious, some of 
them being very massive, in clusters, de- 

ending from breast ornaments or brooches, 
n shape similar to those concave fibule 
found in the Scandinavian tumuli. The 


Foreign News. 
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swords are principally of the large and 
ponderous straight-bladed kind, common 
to the Teutonic tribes. The hatchets, 
small and of various shapes, well calcu- 
lated for use in the hand, or for casting, 
like the francisca of the Franks. The 
urns, though rude, appear to have been 
made on the potter’s wheel. They were 
found on the right side of the skeleton, 
and are supposed to have held food, as the 
pagan Laplanders and Woljaks at the 
present day place food in the graves of 
their dead. When the corpse was found 
to have been subjected to cremation, the 
remains were not collected and placed in 
an urn, as in the Sclave and German 
graves, but left strewed at the bottom of 
the cist, with the implements and orna- 
ments, and with these were sometimes 
found the bones of horses. Dr. Bihr tells 
us that when the Javanese prince Raden 
Soleti saw this collection at Dresden, he 
was much interested with many of the 
ornaments, as they reminded him of many 
ancient Hindoo bronze objects in Java, 
preserved in the Buddhist temples. This, 
together with the fact that the modern 
Tunisian personal ornaments, lately ex- 
hibited in the Crystal Palace, strikingly 
resemble those found in the Scandinavian 
graves of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
shows the value and importance of bring- 
ing together the works of art of all ages 
and countries, and encourages the hope 
that the trustees of the National Museum 
are now made aware of the value of such 
collections.—Literary Gazette. 





HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The President continues his marvellous 
career of autocrat government: in the 
face of the approaching assembly of a no- 
minal parliament. In order to remedy the 
neglect of cultivation in France, arising 
from the subdivision of territorial property 
and the poverty of its possessors, he has 
authorised the creation of a paper money 
to be advanced for the relief of the peasant 
proprietors, at five per cent. He has re- 
duced the rate of commercial discount 
from 4 to 3 per cent. and in various other 
ways has overruled the management of 
the Bank of France. By a decree of the 


14th March he has ordered the conversion 
of the five per cents. into four-and-a-half. 
The weekly account of the Bank of France 





is to be discontinued. In the estimates 
for 1852 the expenditure is calculated at 
1,430,363.244 francs, the receipts at 
1,449,413,604 francs. There is an in- 
crease in the war estimates of 7,000,000, 
in the navy estimates of 12,000,000, and 
in the extraordinary works of 14,000,000 
francs. The salaries of the Ministers and 
officials are increased, as well as those of 
the Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops. 
Another decree reorganizes the Légion 
d’Honneur, of which the President is to be 
“ Sovereign Chief and Grand Master.’ 
The order is to consist of an unlimited 
number of chevaliers, 4,000 officers, 1,000 
commanders, 200 grand-officers, and 80 
grand-crosses. The decoration is to be 
the same as under the empire,—a star 
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with five double rays, surmounted by a 
crown. The centre of the star is to con- 
tain the effigy of Napoleon, surrounded by 
leaves of oak and laurel, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Napoléon, Empereur des Frangais.” 
On the other side is to be the eagle, with 
the words, ‘‘Honneur et Patrie.’? An 
equestrian bronze statue of the Emperor 
Napoleon is to be erected on the triumphal 
arch of the Place du Carrousel. 

A new law has placed further restric- 
tions on public journalism. The leading 
provisoes are as follow :—No paper is to 
be established without Government autho- 
rity. Political newspapers published in 
foreign countries will not be allowed to 
circulate in France without Government 
authority. The caution-money of a paper 
appearing more than thrice a week to be 
50,000f. Ali publication of a paper with- 
out authority, or without lodging the cau- 
tion-money, is to be punished by a fine of 
from 100f. to 2,000f. for each number, and 
imprisonment of from one month to two 
years, The stamp duties imposed on 
newspapers are also applicable to foreign 
newspapers, unless they are exempted 
under a diplomatic convention. 

DENMARK. 


The Commissaries of Prussia and Aus- 
tria formally transferred the government 
of the Duchy of Holstein on the 18th Feb. 
to the Commissary of Denmark, Count 
Reventlow-Criminil, in an official confer- 
ence held in the Schloss at Kiel. The 
ceremony did not occupy more than half 
anhour. The march of the Confederation 
troops from the Duchy commenced the 
same day. 





BUENOS AYRES. 


Rosas, the Dictator of Buenos Ayres, 
has been expelled from that country. 
Driven from the countries north of the 
Plata by Urquiza, who organized Entre 
Rios and those provinces independently 
of him, Rosas threw himself on his old 
friends and supporters, the gauchos of the 
Pampas. With these he made no unva- 
liant struggle at San Lugares, not far from 
Buenos Ayres, on the 3d of February. 
But, overpowered in agreat measure by 
the superior courage and steadiness of the 
foreign troops which supported Urquiza, 
the army of Rosas was defeated. He him- 
self fled, and ultimately took shelter with 
his daughter Manuelita on boarda British 
vessel. Buenos Ayres surrendered to 
Urquiza and to the Brazilian Admiral 
Grenfell. The military tyrant now deposed 
first made himself the President of the re- 
public of La Platain 1828. In the House 
of Lords, on the 23d March, Lord Malmes- 
bury stated that as soon as he had heard 
of the expulsion of Rosas he put himself 
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into communication with the Government 
of the French Republic for the sake of re- 
newing such negotiations with the States 
along the River Plate as would contribute 
to the peace of those States and the com- 
mercial interests of both nations. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


After a succession of disastrous intelli- 
gence there appears at length good reason 
to hope that the contemptible, though 
costly and sanguinary, war which we have 
been waging for more than a twelvemonth 
against hordes of savages, will be brought 
to a conclusion, and followed by a more 
permanent peace than our former victories 
in that quarter had secured. A heavy, 
though not perhaps a decisive, blow has 
been struck at the enemy’s head-quarters, 
The result has been a suit for peace,— 
not, it may be, sincerely intended, yet 
evidently extorted by severe reverses. To 
that suit Sir Harry Smith made the only 
reply becoming a British Governor, after 
such a warfare against such a foe. No 
other terms will he grant but ‘ uncondi- 
tional surrender.’’ He is not unwilling 
to spare the lives of the rebellious chiefs, 
but only upon the understanding that they 
are to hold them subject to the grace and 
favour of the power which they have so 
seriously offended. 


INDIA, 


It is feared that a second Burmese war 
has commenced. A new Viceroy, who 
arrived at Rangoon on the 4th January, 
refused to receive any deputations from 
the British commander, forbade commu- 
nication between the shore and the vessels, 
insulted the British flag, and erected bat- 
teries and stockades below the town to 
prevent the departure of any of the vessels 
lying there. The commodore proclaimed 
a blockade of the mouths of the Irawaddy, 
On the 9th the Viceroy wrote to the com- 
modore to allow the passage of the river ; 
he had set fire to the batteries mentioned, 
The Pyroscaphe, Fox, and Hermes were 
attacked by the batteries in passing. They 
replied to the fire, destroyed the fortifica- 
tions, and killed nearly 300 persons. 


MADAGASCAR. 


Her Majesty’s sloop Pantaloon has 
brought news of the death of the Queen 
of Madagascar, after the defeat and degra- 
dation of the flower of her army in a con- 
test with a belligerent chief in Nov. last. 

PERSIA. 

The Grand Vizier, Mirza Taghi Khan, 
has been executed by order of the Schah. 
He was bled to death in a bath. His 
immense fortune was immediately con- 
fiscated. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


On the meeting of Parliament on Mon- 
day the 23d Feb. explanations on the 
state of the Government were made, in 
the House of Peers by the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, and in the House of Commons 
by Lord John Russell, confirming the an- 
nouncement that the Whigs had retired 
from office. The Marquess of Lansdowne, 
with manifestations of respect from all 
parties, took his leave of active political 
life. The House then adjourned (except 
for legal business) to Friday the 27th, 
when the Earl of Derby made the first 
exposition of the principles of his govern- 
ment; and another adjournment for a 
fortnight took place, to afford time for 
the re-elections. 

On the 2nd March a meeting was held 
in Manchester, under the presidency of 
Mr. George Wilson, in which it was re- 
solved to reconstitute the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, in order to oppose “ the reimpo- 
sition, in whatever shape, of taxes on the 
food of the people.’”?’ A memorial was 
framed, praying her Majesty for an im- 
mediate dissolution of Parliament; and 
the sum of 27,500/. was nominally sub- 
scribed on the spot for the support of the 
League. Among the subscriptions were 
fifteen of 1,000/. fifteen of 5007. and so 
on; but it was understood that only ten 
per cent. should be paid on all sums of 
102. and upwards. 

The members of the new administration 
have been all successful in regaining their 
seats in Parliament, with the single ex- 
ception of Lord Naas, the Secretary for 
Ireland ; but who has since obtained a seat 
for Coleraine. 

On the 10th March a meeting of the 
Liberal members of the House of Com- 
mons was held at the residence of Lord 
John Russell in Chesham place, when 
their numbers amounted to 168. The late 
Premier urged upon the meeting the ex- 
pediency of bringing the new Administra- 
tion to an immdiate issue on the question 
of Free Trade; in which course it was 
understood that the meeting agreed. 

On the reassembling of Parliament, on 
the 15th March, the Earl of Derby made 
a long and very eloquent speech in the 
House of Peers. He declined to pledge 
himself to a particular course in regard to 
most important measures, particularly in 
regard to parliamentary reform, and to the 
Church of Ireland. He did not desire to 
go back to the law of 1846 with respect to 
corn. While he frankly owned that, in 
his opinion, the imposition of a moderate 


duty, producing a large revenue, and en- 
abling other taxation to be taken off, with 
hardly an appreciable effect on the food of 
the people, would be just, economical, and 
advantageous to the country, he thought 
that no minister ought to bring forward such 
a proposition unless he was sure not only 
of a bare majority, but of a very general 
concurrence of opinion throughout the 
country. ‘“ He asked support to a govern- 
ment which would provide for national de- 
fence, which would maintain the peace of 
the world, which would uphold the Pro- 
testant institutions of the country, which 
would give strength and increased power 
to religious and moral education through- 
out the land, and which would exert itself 
moreover to oppose some barrier against 
the current, that is continually encroach- 
ing, of democratic influence, tending to 
throw power nominally into the hands of 
the masses, practically into those of the 
demagogues who lead them; a govern- 
ment which desires to maintain the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, the rights of your 
lordships’ House, and the privileges of 
the other freely-elected and fairly-repre- 
sented House of Parliament. These are 
the principles on which I shall make my 
appeal on behalf of myself and my col- 
leagues ; and in words which are placed 
in the mouths of the meanest felons in the 
dock, but which are not unworthy the lips 
of a First Minister of the Crown, “ I elect 
that we shail be tried by God and our 
country.’’ 





The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
has, by a deed of gift, conveyed the whole 
of his interest in Horfield manor to five 
trustees, for the benefit of small livings in 
his diocese. The property consists partly 
of tithe rent-charge, partly of land. The 
former is to be divided into two equal 
parts, for the endowment of the living of 
Horfield, and of a new church to be erected 
in the parish. The rents of all the land 
and houses will be divided equally between 
two objects of the bishop’s bounty : first, 
to assist in building parsonages on poor 
benefices, in public patronage, in the arch- 
deaconry of Bristol ; and secondly, to aid 
in paying curates on small livings, the in- 
cumbents of which are prevented by sick- 
ness, age, or infirmity from discharging 
their own duties. The term of the dona- 
tion is for the lives of the Princess Royal 
and the Princesses Alice and Helena, and 
the longest liver of them. The present 
income of the whole exceeds 1,000/. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c.. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 

Feb. 12. Arthur Charles Magenis, esq. 
(Minister Plenip. to the Swiss Confederation) 
to be Envoy Extr. and Minister Plenip. to the 
King of Wurtemberg.—Andrew Buchanan, esq. 
(Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg) to 
be Minister Plenip. to the Swiss Confederation. 
—Philip Griffith, esq. (Secretary of Legation 
at Athens) to be Secretary of Legation at 
Washington.— Augustus Paget, esq. (First 
Paid Attaché at Paris) to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Athens. 

Feb. 16. George Gordon Macpherson, esq. 
to be Page of Honour to Her Majesty, vice 
Forbes. 

Feb. 21. John Julius Collings Westwood, 
Vice-Consul at Rio de Janeiro, to be Consul 
at that port; Bonamy Mansell Power, esq. 
to be Consul at Paraiba; the Hon. Henry 
Prendergast Vereker to be Consul at Rio 
Grande do Sul; Samuel Vines, esq. to be Con- 
sul at Para; Charles Spink, esq. to be Consul 
at Maranham; and Randall Callander, esq. to 
be Consul at St. Catherine’s. 

Feb. 23. Lord Broughton to be G.C.B. of 
the Civil Division; Lord Howden, Envoy 


Extr. to the Queen of Spain, to be K.C.B. of 


the Civil Division; Major-Gen. John Owen, 
C.B., Dep. Adjutant-General of the Royal 
Marines, to be K.C.B- of the Military Divi- 
sion ; and William Miller, esq. Commissary- 
General to the Forces, to be C.B. of the Military 
Division.—Graves Macdonnell, esq. C.B. (Go- 
vernor of Her Majesty’s Settlements in the 
Gambia) to be Lieut.-Governor of St. Vincent ; 
Morris Power, esq. to be Lieut.-Governor of 
St. Lucia; Henry Cartwright, esq. to be Super- 
intendent of the Penal Settlement in British 
Guiana; John Palmer, esq. to be Treasurer of 
Dominica; and Henry Robson, esq. to be Col- 
lector of Customs for Her Majesty’s Settle- 
ments in the Gambia.—Cosmo Innes, esq. ad- 
vocate, to be one of the Ordinary Clerks of Ses- 
sion in Scotland, vice Thomas Thomson, esq.re- 
signed.—Benjamin Robert Bell, esq. advocate, 
to be Sheriff of Elgin and Nairn, vice Innes. 
—Royal Artillery, brevet Major J. M. Savage 
to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Feb. 25. Knighted az patent, Charles Nichol- 
son, esq. M.D. Speaker of the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales.—Royal Marines, 
brevet Major Jolin M‘Arthur to be Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

Feb. 26. Knighted, Charles Crompton, esq. 
one of the Judges of the Queen’s Bench; and 
George Goodman, esq. Mayor of Leeds.—Capt. 
Edward Sutherland, half-pay Unatt. to be one 
of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen- 
at-Arms. 

Feb. 27. William Earl of Lonsdale declared 
Lord President of the Council.—Algernon Duke 
of Northumberland, John-William Earl of 
Sandwich, Archibald-William Earl of Eglinton, 
Charles-Philip Earl of Hardwicke, James- 
Howard Earl of Malmesbury, Lord John Man- 
ners, Lord Claude Hamilton, William-Lennox- 
Lascelles Lord De Ros, Charles Lord Colches- 
ter, the Hon. George-Cecil Weld Forester, Sir 
John Somerset Pakington, Bart., Spencer Ho- 
ratio Walpole, esq., Benjamin Disraeli, esq., 
Joseph Warner Henley, esq., Robert Adam 
Christopher, esq., William Beresford, esq., 
and George Bankes, esq., sworn of the Privy 
Council.—The Right Hon. Sir Edward Burten- 
shaw Sugden, Knt. sworn Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain and Ireland.—James-Brownlow- 
William Marquess of Salisbury sworn Keeper 
of the Privy Seal.—James-Howard Earl of 
Malmesbury (Foreign), the Right Hon. Sir 


John Somerset Pakington, Bart. (Colonial), 
and the Right Hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole 
(Home), to be Secretaries of State.—The Right 
Hon. Benjamin Disraeli sworn Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.—Archibald-William Earl of 
Eglinton to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.— 
The Right Hon. Joseph Warner Henley to be 
President, and Charles Lord Colchester Vice- 
President, of the Board of Trade.—The Duke 
of Montrose, K.T. to be Lord Steward of the 
Household.—Lord Claude Hamilton to be 
Treasurer of the Household.—The Right Hon. 
G. C. W. Forester to be Controller of the 
Household.—Brownlow Marquess of Exeter, 
K.G. to be Lord Chamberlain.—Earl of Sand- 
wich to be Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms. 
—Lord De Ros to be Captain of the Yeomen of 
the Guard.—l0th Light Drag., Major John 
Tritton to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. John Wilkie 
to be Major.—50th Foot, Major J. B. Bonham 
to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. Richard Waddy to 
be Major. 

Feb. 28. The Right Hon. Sir Edward B. 
Sugden, Knt. Chancellor of Great Britain, 
created Baron St. Leonard’s, of Slaugham, co. 
Sussex.—Edward-Geoffrey Earl of Derby, the 
Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, Richard-Plan- 
taganet-Campbell Marquess of Chandos, Lord 
Henry G. C. G. Lennox, and Thomas Bateson, 
esq. to be Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury.—Rear-Adm. Algernon Duke of Northum- 
berland, Rear-Adm. Hyde Parker, C.B., Rear- 
Adm. Phipps Hornby, C.B., Capt. Sir Thomas 
Herbert, K.C.B., Capt. the Hon. Arthur Dun- 
combe, and Capt. Alexander Milne, to be Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty —The Right 
Hon. John Charles Herries to be Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner for the Affairs of India.—The 
Right Hon. George Bankes to be Advocate- 
General or Judge Martial of Her Majesty’s 
Forces.—The Right Hon. William Beresford 
to be Secretary at War.—Adam Anderson, esq. 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, to be Her 
Majesty’s Advocate for Scotland.—John Inglis, 
esq. advocate, to be Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land.—James-Alexander Earl of Rosslyn to be 
Master of the Buckhounds.— Charles-John 
Lord Colville of Culross to be Chief Equerry 
and Clerk Marshal to Her Majesty.—Charles- 
Abbot Lord Colchester to be Paymaster-Ge- 
neral.—Royal Artillery, brevet Major R. J. 
Dacres to be Lieut.-Colonel.—ist Lancashire 
Militia, Major Edward Every Clayton to be 
Lieut.-Colonel ; John Ireland Blackburne, esq. 
jun. to be Major.—2d Lancashire Militia, Sir 
Thomas George Hesketh, Bart. to be Colonel. 

Marchi. George Ear] of Jersey to be Master 
of the Horse.—Sir John Trollope, Bart. to be 
a Poor Law Commissioner for England.—The 
Right Hon. Robert Adam Christopher to be 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster.—The 
Right Hon. Charles-Philip Earl of Hardwicke 
to be Postmaster-General.—Capt. the Hon. 
Mortimer Sackville-West to be one of the 
Grooms of H. M. Privy Chamber, vice Beres- 
ford.— Wilbraham Taylor, esq. to be one of the 
Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters in Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty. 

March2. WHenry-John-Chetwynd Earl Tal- 
bot, George-Shoito Earl of Morton, James- 
Walter Earl of Verulam, Cornwallis Viscount 
Hawarden, George-Edward-Arundell Viscount 
Galway, Edward Lord Crofton, and Henry 
Francis Lord Polwarth to be Lords in Waiting 
to Her Majesty.—The Hon. William Stuart 
Knox to be one of the Grooms in Waiting in 
Ordinary. 

March 4. Lord John Manners to be First 
Commissioner of Works and Public Buildings, 
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March5. Orlando-George-Charles Viscount 
Newport and Sir John Trollope, Bart. sworn 
of the Privy Council.—Viscount Newport to 
be Vice-Chamberlain of H. M. Household.— 
Lieut.-Gen. Henry Viscount Hardinge, G.C. B. 
to be Master-General of the Ordnance.—Lieut.- 
Colonel Francis Plunkett Dunne to be Clerk 
of the Ordnance.—John Dorney Harding, esq. 
D.C.L. to be Advocate-General.—George Ham- 
mond Whalley, esq. of Plas Madoc, Ruabon, 
to be Sheriff of co. Carnarvon, vice Williams. 
—David Middleton, esq. Rector of the Gram- 
mar School, Falkirk, and Charles Edward Wil- 
son, esq. M.A., one of the Classical Masters of 
the Glasgow Academy, to be Assistant-In- 
spectors of Schools in Scotland.—17th Foot, 
Major Arthur Lowry Cole, from 69th Foot, to 
be Major, vice Major L. C. Bourchier, who 
exchanges.—93d Foot, Major Lorenzo Rothe to 
be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. R. M. Banner to be 
Major. 

March 11. William-Drogo Viscount Man- 
deville to be Lord of the Bedchamber to H.R.H. 
Prince Albert. 

March 12. Brevet, Capt. T. W. B. Moun- 
steven, Staff Officer of Pensioners, to be Major 
in the Army; Capt. Edward Kaye, Bengal 
Art. to be Major in the East Indies; brevet 
Major William Elsey, Captain and Paymaster 
of the East India Depdét at Warley, tobe Major 
in the East Indies. 

March 16. The Duchess of Atholl to be 
Mistress of the Robes. 

March i9. Brevet, Capt. Sir G. D. Beres- 
ford, Bart. to be Major in the army. 

March 22. The Marquess of Chandos to be 
Keeper of the Privy Seal of H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, vice Craig, resigned. 

March 24. Royal Artillery, Lieut.-Col. W. 
Bell to be Colonel; brevet Major C. W. Wing- 
field to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

March 25. Lord Saltoun elected K.T. 





Thomas Fortescue, esq. of Ravensdale Park, 
is created an Irish Baron, by the title of Baron 
Clermont and Dromiskin, co. Louth, with re- 
mainder to his brother Christopher T. For- 
tescue, and his heirs. 

Sir John Dodson to be Judge of the Prero- 
gative Court of Canterbury. 

T. Twiss, D.C.L. to be Vicar-General of the 
Province of Canterbury and Commissary of 
the Archdeaconry of Suffolk. 





Private Secretaries.—To the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Lieut.-Col. the Hon, Edward Wilbra- 
ham.—To the Home Secretary, Spencer Perceval, 
esy.—To the Foreign Secretary, the Hon, George 
Harris —To the Colonial Secretary, John Slaney 
Pakington, esq.—To the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, J. H. Cole, esq.—To the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Hon, F. 8. P. Pelham.—To the 
President of the Board of Control, H. H. Creed, 
esq.—To the Master of the Ordnance, Major the 
Hon. W. 8. Cotton, and Capt. the Hon, A. E. 
Hardinoge aide-de-camp. 

IRELAND. Lord Naas to be Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieuteuant.—Joseph Napier, esq. LL.D. 
to be Attorney-general ; and James Whiteside, 
esq. Solicitor-General. 

To be Aides-de-Camp to the Lord Lieutenant : 
Major G, Bagot, 4ist Regt.; Captain Lord A, 
Vane, Scots Fusilier Guards; Major H. F. Pon- 
sonby, Greaadier Guards; Capt. Hon. J. J. 
Bourke, 88th Regt.—To be extra Aides de-Camp, 
Lieut, Lord O, Fitzgerald, R, Horse Guards; 
M-jor C. L. B. Maitland, Grenadier Guards; 
Capt. T. Beroard, unatt.; Capt. H. F. Cust, 8th 
Hussars; Lieut. Hon, J. W. H. Hutchinson, 
13th Light Drag.; Capt. F. A. Thesiger, Gren. 
Guards ; Capt, A, Wombwell, 46th Regt, , Capt, 
H. Hamilton, ist Dragoon Guards, 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 





[ April, 


Members returned to serve in Parliament, 

(All the members of the House of Commons 
vacating their seats on takiag office under the 
new Administration have been re-elected, with 
the exception of Lord Naas, one of the Kuights 
for the county of Kildare), 

Coleraine.—Lord Naas. 

Cork.—Vincent Scully, esq. 

Kildare Co.—Wm, Henry Ford Cogan, esq, 





EccLesiASTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. C. C. Adams, Anstey V.and Shilton P.C. 
Warwickshire. 

Rev. A. T. Armstrong, St. James P.C, Pres- 
ton, Lancashire. 

Rev. F. Baynham, Chariton (by Dover) R. Kent. 

Rev. J. Benthall, Willen V. Bucks. 

Rey.E.H.Bickersteth, Hinton-Martell R. Dors. 

Rey. W. Birch, Hardwicke R. Camb. 

Rev. G. Black, Inch R. and V. Arklow. 

Rev. W. Blood, Temple Grafton P.C. Warw. 

Rev. T. C. Brettingham, Fingringhoe V. Essex, 

Rey. J. Brown, Kirk-Andrew’s-upon-Eden R. 
w. Beaumont R. Cumberland. 

Rev. J. S. Brown, Christ Church P.C. Nailsea, 
Somerset. 

Rev. W. Browne, Letheringsett R. Norfolk, 

Rev. G. Buckle, Twiverton V. Somerset. 

Rey. R. Bull, Harwich V. Essex. 

Rev. W. Bull, Ramsey V. Essex. 

Rev. W. Cadman, St. George-the-Martyr P.C. 
Southwark. 4 

Rev. W. B. Calvert, St. John’s P.C. Clapham, 
Surrey. 

Rev. J. H. L. Cameron, Buckhorn-Weston 
R. Dorset. 

Rev. J. G. Childs, St. Dennis R. Cornwall. 

Rey. A. Christopherson, Caton P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. J. W. Consterdine, (new church) P.C. 
Alderley, Cheshire. 

Rev. T, Conway, Lilbourne V. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. H. Corles, Langham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. L. Davies, Kenarth V. Carmarthensh. 

Rev. J. W. Davis, Throwley R. Devon. 

Rev. H. Deck, St.. Stephen P.C. New North 
Road, Islington, Middlesex. 

Rev. C. R. de Havilland, Toller-Porcorum V. 
Dorset. 

Rev. E. Edwards, Mallwyd R. Merioneth. 

Rey. R. S. Frankland, Episcopal Chapel, Cork. 

Rey. C. Graham, Milltown P.C, Armagh. 

Rey. G. Hall, Minor Canonry in Ely Cathedral. 

Rey. E. D. Hammond, Northbourne V, Kent. 

Rev. J. K. Harrison, Ford ?.U. Herefordshire. 

Rey. E. B. Heawood, Allington R. Kent. 

Rey. E, N. Henning, Hilfield P.C. Dorset. 

Very Rev. J. Howie (Dean of Cloyne), Dingin- 
donovan R. and V. Cloyne. 

Rev. J. Jackson (RK. of St. James, West- 
minster), Canonry in Bristol Cathedral. 

Rey. T. M. Jackson, Marsden P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. C. King (Minor Canon of Salisbury), 
Stratford-under-the-Castle P.C. Wilts. 

Rey. J. A. P. Linskill, Bicknor R. Kent. 

Reyv.G. Lockyer, Barton- Westcott R.Oxfordsh. 

Rev. R. 'T. Lowe, Lea R. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. J. Lynch, Ballinakill R, and V. Tuam. 

Rey. St. John Mitchell, West-Bilney P.C. Norf. 

Rey.J.Morgan, Poatnewydd P.C.Monmouthsh. 

Rev. J. Parker, Sinnington P.C. Yorkshire, 

Rey. D. Roberts, Mostyn P.C. Flintshire. 

Rev. G, Roberts, Norton-Disney V. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. J. Robinson, St. James P.C. Whitehaven. 

Rev. C. B. Rodwell, Toller-Fratrum V. Dors. 

Rev. G. Rooke, Canon of Durham. 

Rev. J. Rushton, Long-Stow k. Cambridgesh. 

Rev. T. Sanderson, Great Doddington V. Npn. 

Rev. H. d’Obyns Y. Scott, Tibberton R. Glouc. 

Rev. C, F. Secretan, Holy Trinity P.C. West- 
minster. 
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Rev. C. J. Stewart, St. John P.C. Cronk-y- 
Voddy, St. German’s, Isle of Man. 

Rev. E. Stuart, St. Mary Magdalene P.C. 
Munster Street, Regent’s Park, London. 

Rev. H. Temple, Fishguard V. Pembrokeshire. 

Rev. J. R. Turing, Holy Trinity P.C. Rother- 
hithe, Surrey. 

Rev. J. J. C. Valpy, Elsing R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. wiftu: Harbury V. Warwickshire. 

ay. = Wilkinson, D.D. West Lavington V. 

ilts, 

Rev. R. Williams, Dacre V. Cumberland. 

Rev. W. Williams, Maesmynis R. and Llanynis 
R. Brecon. 

Rev. H. Wood, Lyng V. Somerset. 


To Chaplaincies. 

Rev. C. Borckhardt, the Union, Dover. 

Rev. C. Chichester (R. of Barton Mills), to 
Lord Manners. : 

Rev. W. Cornewall, Colonial, Gold Coast. _ 

Rev. W. H. Duck, Royal Infirmary, Lunatic 
Asylum, and Lock Hospital, Liverpool. 

= tg Featherstonhaugh, Durham County 

aol. 

Rev. W. Gilbard, St. Mary’s Hospital, Bath. 

Rev. J. Graves, District Lunatic Asylum, 
Kilkenny. 

Rev. B. M. Huntington, Workhouse, Warring- 
ton, Lancashire. 

Rev. T. Mackey, Union, and Debtors’ Gaol, 
Halifax, Yorkshire. 

Rev. H.L. Nelthropp, British, Guines, France. 

Rev. E. T. W. Polehampton, to Earl Powlett. 

Rev. W. H. Simons, Colonial, Kandy. 

Hon. and Rey. F. Sugden, to Lord Chancellor 
of England: 

Rev. H. H. Von Dadelszen, Colonial, Trinity 
Church, Colombo, Ceylon. 

To be Chaplains to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland :— 

Dean of Chapel Royal and first Chaplain, the 
Very Rev. Hugh Usher Tighe, M.A. Dean of 
Leighlin ; Domestic Chaplain, Rev. Frederic 
Goold; Provost of Trinity College; Dean of 
St. Patrick’s; Dean of Raphoe; Rev. Dr. 
Singer, Regius Professor of Divinity ; Arch- 
deacon of Emly; Archdeacon of Meath; Arch- 
deacon of Dublin ; Archdeacon of Waterford ; 
Archdeacon of Cloyne; Archdeacon of Derry}; 
Archdeacon of Armagh; Archdeacon of 
Cashel; Rev. Dr. M‘Neece, Archbishop 
King’s Lect.; Rev. Sidney Smith, Prof. of 
Bib. Greek; Rev. J. C. Martin, Rector of 
Killeshandra ; Rev. William Fitzgerald,Chap- 
lain to Archbishop of Dublin; Rev. Dr. 
Trench ; Rev. W. D. Sadleir, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin; Rev. Ralph Sadleir; Rev. 
R. H. Nixon, Inctfmbent of Booterstown ; 
Rev. H. Verschoyle, Minister of Episcopal 
Chapel, Baggot Street; Rev. Maurice Day, 
Minister of St. Matthias’s Episcopal Chapel ; 
Rev. John Hare, Minister of Free Church ; 
Rev. George Scott ; Rev. Charles Lambert, 
Vicar of Gallen, diocese of Meath; Rev. 
Hugh Crawford, Vicar of Shrule, county 
Longford; Rev. J. Carson, D.D. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin; Rev. H. O’Brien; 
Rev. Luke Fowler; Rey. Denis Brown, Rec- 
tor of Enniscorthy. 

Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 

Earl of Eglinton, K.P. Lord Rector of Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen. 

Dr. T. Cox, Mastership of College School, 
Dulwich. 

Rev. J. G. Cromwell, Principal of Diocesan 
Training School, Durham. 

Rev. R. Hancock, Catechist, Colston’s School, 
Bristol. 

Rev. J.S. Hildebrand, Head Mastership, Gram- 
mar School, Colombo, Ceylon. 

J. S. Blackie, M.A. Professorship of Greek, 

University of Edinburgh. 
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Thomas Charles Geldart, M.A. Mastership of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

J. K. Ingram, M.A. Professorship of Oratory, 
University of Dublin. 

J. H. R. Sumner, B.A. Mastership of York- 
shire Yeoman School. : 

W. Theobald, B.L. Professorship of Law, 
Hindoo College, Calcutta. 

B. F. Westcott, M.A. Assistant Mastership, 
Harrow School. 

J. A. O. T. N. Woodward, M.A. Head Master- 
ship, March Grammar School, Isle of Ely. 

Rey. D. Fenn, a Mission in India, 

Rev. E. R. Horwood (V. of Maldon), Plume’s 
Librarian, Maldon, Essex. 
Errata.—Ante, p. 294, col. 1, 1. 19, read Rev. 

C. F. Chase.—P. 294, ante, col. 2, 1. 25, for 

Montserrat, read Monsarrat. 





BIRTHS. 


Feb.7. At Montreal, the Countess of Errol, 
a son and heir (Lord Kilmarnock).——In Wil- 
ton place, the wife of Capt. H. Codrington, 
R.N. a dau.——10. At Rome, the wife of Sir 
George Baker, Bart. a son.—14. At Odell 
castle, Beds, the wife of Crewe Alston, esq. a 
son.——At Prestonfield, near Edinburgh, the 
Duchess of Argyll, a dau.——At Broadclist, 
Devon, the wife of Giles Ayshford, esy. a dau. 
——15. At Hollybank, Hants, the wife of Maj. 
Robert Miller Mundy, a son.——16. At Chel- 
tenham, the wife of the Rev. C. Compton 
Domville, a dau.u——17. In Park crescent, the 
wife of Capt. Baring, Coldstream Guards, a 
son.——At Thrapston, Northampt. the wife of 
J.D. Sherston, esq. of Stobery hall, Som. a 
son and heir.—-18. Lady Rivers, a dau.—— 
19. At Paignton, the wife of Lieut.-Col. A. 
Henry E. Boileau, Bengal Eng. a son.—At 
Berkeley square, London, Mrs. Humphrey St. 
John Mildmay, a dau.——20. At Teddington 
manor, the wife of Capt. Benson, of the 17th 
Lancers, a dau.——At Longford, Derb. the 
wife of the Rev. T. A. Anson,ason.——21. At 
Weymouth, the wife of Capt. H. B. Phipps 
(late 3lst Regiment), ason.——22. At Nether- 
ley house, N.R., the Hon. Mrs. Edmund Petre, 
a son and heir.—At Marchington, Lady Har- 
riet Vernon, a dau.—23. At Wilton cres- 
cent, the wife of the Hon. Edward Pleydell 
Bouverie, M.P. a dau.—At Wilton crescent, 
the wife of the Right Hon. ‘Thomas Milner 
Gibson, P. a son.—At Henbury house, 
Dorset, the wife of Chas. Parke, esq. a dau.—— 
24. At Hoby rectory, Leic. the wife of the 
Rev. Gilbert Beresford, a dau.——At Edin- 
burgh, Lady Cardross, a son.——At Moore 
hall, co. Mayo, the wife of George Moore, esq. 
M.P. a son and heir.——25. At Elm lodge, 
Finchley, the wife of Sir William White, twin 
daughters.——28. At Waresley, co. Worc. the 
wife of E. Russell Ingram, esq. a dau.—— 
29. At Birkenhead, the wife of William Jack- 
son, esq. M.P. a dau. 

March. At Kensington, the wife of the Rev. 
J. E. Kempt, ason.——At Woolley pk. Mrs. Phi- 
lip Wroughion, a dau.——At Lixmount, Edin- 
burgh, the wife of Sir Graham Montgomery, 
Bart. of Stanhope, a son.——3. At Syndall 

yark, Faversham, Kent, the wife of F. Colville 
dyde, esq. a dau.——4. At Guernsey, the wife 
of Robert Affleck, esq. a son——At Mount 
Wear house, near Exeter, the wife of John 
Follett, esq. ason.——At Uppingham, the wife 
of Rev. W. R. Sharpe, a son.——5. The wife of 
John Greenwood, esq. Q.C., Chester sq. a son. 
——6. In Earlsfort terrace, Dublin, the wife of 
the Lord Bishop of Ossory, a dau.——7. At 


Salisbury, the wife of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Macdonald, a dau.——8s. Lady Armstrong, 
wife of Sir Andrew Armstrong, Bart. a son. 
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——At Ayott St. Lawrence, Lady Emily Caven- 
dish, a dau.——9. At Lomberdale hall, the 
wife of Thomas Bateman, esq. a son and heir. 
——At Thorp Arch, near Wetherby, the wife of 
L. W. Wickham, esq. ason.——11. In Mans- 
field street, the Hon. Mrs. Hall, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 3. At Dunedin, New Zealand, John 
Hyde Harris, esq. late of Deddington, Oxon, 
to Anne-Cunningham, second dau. of Capt. 
William Cargill, late of H. M. 74th High- 
— Commissioner of Crown Lands for 

tago. 

ov. 26. At Madras, the Rev. Alexander 
John Rogers, A.M. Chaplain of Jaulnah, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Alex. Rogers, Vicar of 
Rolvenden, Kent, to Mary-Elizabeth, only dau. 
of the late Rev. George Pickance, of Bengal. 

Dec. 15. At Benares, Bengal, Lieut. Fred. 
Gilbert Jellicoe, 53d N.1. to Sarah-Emily, dau. 
of the Rev. Richard Marter, Rector of Bright- 
walton, Berks. 

30. At Calcutta, the Rev. George G. Cuth- 
bert, Secretary to the Calcutta Committee of 
the Church Missionary Society, to Eliza, eldest 
dau. of the late Geo. Cuppaidge, esq. of Galway. 

Jan.1. At Great Ealing, Middlesex, Samuel 
Lover, esq. to Mary-Jane, fifth dau. of the late 
William Waudby, esq. of Coldham hall, Camb. 
——At Oulton, the Rev. John Grainger, of 
Eton, to Catherine-Cecilia, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Hunter F. Fell, Rector of Oulton.——At 
Claines, Worc. the Rev. John W. Donaldson, 
D.D. Head Master of Bury School, to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of John Rawlins, esq. of Ashley 
house, Handsworth.——At Beccles, William 
Samuel Jones, esq. 22nd Bombay N.I. to Mary- 
Anne-Greville, third dau. of William F. Carter, 
esq. M.D.—At Swanscombe, Kent, Charles 
Burney Young, esq. of the Stock Exchange, to 
Nora-Creina, fourth dau. of Gen. and Lady 
Charlotte Bacon.—— At Sutton, Kent, the Rev. 
John Tracey, M.A. Vicar of Townstal, Dart- 
mouth, to Emma-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
John Sawers, esq. ——At Stoke Damerel, Capt. 
Penrose Coode, C.B. to Emily-Sarah, youngest 
dau. of Comm. Edward Collier, R.N.——At St. 
Paul’s King’s cross, the Rev. John Henry 
Whiteley, B.A. second son of George Whiteley, 
esq. of Halifax, to Mary, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Craven, esq.——At Inniskeel, Donegal, An- 
thony Colling Brownless, esq. M.D. of Charter 
house square, to Aunie-Jane, eldest dau. of 
the late Capt. William Hamilton, Rifle Brigade. 
—aAt Bombay, the Rev. John D. Gibson, 
B.A. Chaplain E.1.C. to Katherine, third dau. 
of the late Brig. Pennycuick, C.B. and K.H. 

2. At Weston-super-Mare, Thomas Gifford 
Forsayth, esq. to Rosa-Sarah-Anna-Maria, 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. D’Aguilar, of the 
Bengal Army.——At Leyton, Kssex, Lewis 
Charles Innes, Madras Civil Service, to Ma- 
tilda, fourth dau. of Thomas Moxon, esq.—— 
At Swansea, Frederick Charles Lucas, esq. to 
Catherine, youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Griffiths, M.A. Vicar of St. Ishmael’s, Carm. 

3. At Greenwich, William Henry Whitaker, 
esq. of Reading, to Miss Susan Comer, of 
Gloucester place. 

5. At Antony, Cornwall, the Rev. Edmund 
B. Procter, Assistant Curate of St. Stephen’s, 
Devonport, to Margaret, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late John Kneeshaw, esq. R.N. 

6. At Harbledown, Edward Scudamore, esy. 
M.D. of Canterbury, to Eliza-Philadelphia, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry John Parker, 
M.A. Rector of High Halden.—At Bath, 
the Rev. Robert Kestell Cornish, to Dorothy- 
Fountaine-Addison, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. W. A. Fountaine, Rector of Middleton 
St. George, co. Durham.——The Rev. Richard 
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Whittington, M.A. of Trinity coll. Camb. to 
Paulina, relict of the Rev. Robert Watts, 
Rector of St. Benet’s, Gracechurch street, 
sister to the Rev. E. I. Smith, Incumbent of 
Norwood, Middiesex.—— At Gibraltar, Charles 
Scrope Hutchinson, esq. Royal Eng. youngest 
son of the late Scrope Hutchinson, M.D. of 
Dover, to Christina, youngest dau. of William 
Ross, esq. of Gibraltar.——At Dublin, Arthur 
Stanley, esq. of Bath, to Elizabeth-Lowther, 
youngest dau. of the late John Fred. L. Crof- 
ton, esq.——At Calcutta, Frederic R. M. Gos- 
set, esq. 38th Bengal Light Inf. youngest son 
of the Rev. Isaac Gosset, Vicar of indsor 
and Datchet, to Mary-Anne, only dau. of I. W. 
West, esq. of Datchet lodge.———At Jubbul- 

ore, E.l. Charles John Bradley, esq. 24th 

egt. N.I. eldest surviving son of the Rev. 
W. Bradley, Rector of Nether Whitacre, Warw. 
to Harriet-Grace, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Richard Baker. 

7. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Charles- 
Henry-Lardner, son of Basil George Woodd, 
esq. of Hampstead, to Lydia-Wilson, dau. of 
the late William mee Sole, esq. solicitor, 
Devonport.——At Winchester, the Rev. Henry 
Gordon Merriman, M.A. Fellow of New college, 
Oxford, and Head Master of Bridgnorth School, 
to Jane-Augusta, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Richard Edmonds, of Woodleigh, Devon. 
-—At Clifton, the Rev. George Ross, of Mid- 
dlehill, Wilts, to Emma, eldest dau. of the late 
Frederick Holbrooke, esq.-——At Send, Surrey, 
Edward James Rickards, esq. second son of 
George Rickards, ~~ of Sendgrove, to Har- 
riet-Louisa, eldest dau. of Frederic Millett, 
esq. of Woodhill.——At Belgrave, Leic. Thos. 
Henry Pares, esq. eldest son of Thomas Pares, 
esq. of Hopwell hall, Derb. to Mary-Louisa, 
fifth dau. of Rev. Richard Stephens, B.D. 
Vicar of Belgrave.——At St. George’s Hano- 
ver sq. Marshall Holmes, esq. M.D. of Park 
street, to Annie, dau. of the late Joseph Cox 
Baker, esq. M.R.C.S. 

8. At Blechingley, Surrey, J. Tuite, esq. 
late of 15th Regt. only son of Hugh Morgan 
Tuite, esq. late M.P. for co. Westmeath, to 
eas eldest dau. of the Rev. C. Fox 
Chawner, M.A. Rector of Blechingley.——At 
Paddington, Sherard Osborn, Lieut. R.N. to 
Helen- Harriet-Gordon, eldest dau. of the late 
John Hinxman, esq. of Queen Anne street and 
Sudbury grove, Middlesex. —— At Trinity 
Church, Sloane st. the Rev. Thomas J. Thiri- 
wall, of North Petherton, Somerset, eldest son 
of the late John Pyefinch Thirlwall, esq. and 
nephew of the Lord Bishop of St. David’s, to 
Agnes-Wordsworth, only dau. of the late Wm. 
Lawrence, esq. of Westbourne street.—— At 
Banbridge, the Rev. S. H. Atkins, M.A. In- 
cumbent of Aldfield with Studley, to Isabella, 
dau. of Sam. Law, esq. of Hazelbank, co. 
Down.——At Knaresbro’, the Rev. Robert 
Byron, chaplain at Antwerp, to Miss Jackson. 
——At St. Alban’s, John T. Nicholson Lips- 
comb, esq. M.D. to Margaret-Mary-Jane, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Samuel Williams, of Stourton, 
Wilts.— At Brixton, Robert, eldest son of 
Lieut. Mudge, R.N. to Susanna, youngest dau. 
of Dr. Birch, R.N.—At Odiham, Charles 
Warner, esq. solicitor, Winchester, youngest 
son of James Warner, esq. of Botley, to Jane, 
youngest dau. of James Brooks, esq. solicitor, 
Odiham.——At Reading, the Rev. Septimus 
Lloyd Chase, late of Emmanuel coll. Camb. 
youngest son of Samuel Chase, esq. to Eleanor- 
Sophia, third dau. of me Purvis.——At 
South Elmham, the Rev. Valentine S. Barry 
Biacker, Vicar of East and West Rudham, 
Norfolk, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Valentine Blacker, C.B. Surveyor-Gen. of 
India, to Jane, youngest dav. of George Dur- 
rant, esq. South Elmham hall, Suffolk. ——aAt 
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Bombay, Lieut. Edward Brandt, of the 1st 
Fusiliers, third son of the Rev. A. Brandt, 
Rector of Aldford, near Chester, to Harriett, 
fourth dau. of George Thomas Smith, esq. of 
Walton house, Northamptonshire.——At St. 
George’s Hanover square, Thomas Campbell 
Robertson, esq. of Wilton crescent, formerly 
of the Bengal Civil Service, to Emma-Mary, 
dau. of the late John Proctor Anderdon, esq. 
——At Leckhampton, Geo. Byng H. Shute, 
esq. M.A. son of the late Hardwicke Shute, 
esq. M.D. of Gloucester, to Emma-Sophia, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Charles Barton, 
D.D. Dean and Rector of Bocking.—At 
Hampstead, William Grover Carter, M.D. of 
Kilburn, to Miss Emma Marshall Paul, late of 
Gosport.——At Chelmsford, W. C. Kortright, 
esq. eldest son of Wm. Kortright, esq. of St. 
Leonard’s, Essex, to Augusta-Jane, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Carew A. St. John Mildmay, Rec- 
tor of Chelmsford.—At Corbridge, George 
Butler, esq. M.A. Fellow of Exeter coll. Oxf. 
eldest son of the Dean of Peterborough, to 
Josephine-Elizabeth, fourth dau. of John Grey, 
esq. of Dilstone house, Northumberland. 

10. At Brighton, Francis Richard Tothill, 
second son of Richard Tothill, esq. of Heavi- 
tree, Devon, and grandson of the late Rev. 
William Compton, of Carham, Northumb. to 
Charlotte-Mary, only dau. of Edward Fenton, 
esq.——At Lewisham, Francis Cornelius Wedd, 
esq. M.D. of Great Coram st. to Sarah, only 
dau. of the late Joseph Croucher, esq. 

12. At Meerut, East Indies, H. Topham 
Clements, esq. 14th (King’s) Light Dragoons, 
to Caroline-Sarah, youngest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. L. H. Smith, 6th Bengal Light Cavalry. 

13. At Kingsbridge, the Rev. W. Inchbald, 
mathematical master of Marlborough School, 
to Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the late W. Elliott, 
esq. surgeon of Kingsbridge.——At Uttoxeter, 
the Rev. J. J. Blunt, Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge, to Harriet, second 
dau. of the late Thos. Sneyd Kynnersley, esq. 
of Loxley park, Staff.——At Stanton-by-Dale, 
Derbyshire, the Rev. Howard Kempson, In- 
cumbent of St. Kenelm’s, Wore. to Sarah- 
Sophia, only dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Pugh, Vicar of Foxton, Leic. and Barton, 
Camb.——At Calcutta, Robert, son of Major 
Doran, late of 18th Foot, to Mary-Rebecca, 
dau. of the late Thomas Bracken, esq. of 
Belchamp, St. Paul’s, Essex.——At Oxford, 
the Rev. Nicholas Pocock, late Fellow of 
of Queen's college, to Edith, youngest dau. of 
the late Dr. Pritchard, formerly of Bristol.—— 
At Broom park, Glasgow, Robert Annesley 
Ogilvie, esq. of Doughty st. London, to Robina, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Robert Muter, 
D.D. of Broom park.——P. Ainslie, esq. to 
Sophia-Mary, younger dau. of Thomas La 
Coste, esq. of the Abbey mill, Surrey.——At 
Manchester, the Rev. F. Hayden Cope, Curate 
of St. James’s, Birch, to Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late William Norris, esq. Bury, Lanc. 

14. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, the 
Rev. Thomas G. Carter, of Wenden, Essex, to 
Louisa-Jones, eldest dau. of the Right Hon. 
Sir G. J. Turner. 

15. At Battersea, Lieut.-Gen. Sir George 
Pollock, G.C.B. to Henrietta, elder dau. of the 
late George Hyde Wollaston, esq. of Clapham 
common.——At Norham, Edwin Gray, esq. 
second son of the late Rev. Robert Gray, 
Rector of Sunderland, to Alice-Charlotte- 
Matilda, third dau. of the Rev. J. T. Huntley, 
Rector of Binbrook, Linc.——At Medmenham, 
Edward Bode, esq. to Maria, younger dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Arthur Powys, A.M.—At 
St. George’s Hanover sq. Edward, second son 
of the Rev. Alfred and Lady Emily Lawrence, 
to Augusta, only dau. of the late Col. P. M. 
Hay, Bengal Army. 
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17. At Botleys, the Rev. Frederick H. 
Hotham, Rector of Bushbury, Salop, second 
son of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Henry Hotham, 
K.C.B. to Eleanor, fourth dau. of Robert Gos- 
ling, esq. of Botleys park, Surrey.——At Pad- 
dington, the Hon. Hugh Langford, third son 
of the late Hercules Lord Langford, to Theresa- 
Caroline, dau. of the late John Bishop, of Sun- 
bury house, Middlesex.——At Cuckfield, Sus- 
sex, Edward Tatham, esq. Commander of Her 
Majesty’s ship Fury, to Catherine-Agren, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Brown, of Cheam. 

20. At St. John’s, Notting hill, Augustus 
Mason, esq. of Inverness road, to Mary-Anne- 
Stanley, only child of the late Lieut.-Col. Pear- 
son, H.E.1.C.S.—At St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
Thomas Ewing Winslow, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, to Sarah, fifth dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry Walker, of Fitzroy sq. 
and Great Bromley hall, Essex.——At Wymes- 
wold, Leic. the Rev. John Martin, of Sidney 
Sussex college, Cambridge, to Eliza, eldest 
dau. of J. Mott, esq. of Liverpool.——At Hert- 
ford, the Rev. J. W. Sharpe, Curate of Ben- 
nington, to Anna-Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. John Pollard, Rector of Bennington, 
Herts ——At Jersey, Richard D. Astley, esq. 
49th Regt. to Harriet-Anna-Usher, second dau. 
of Capt. Heastey, R.N. of St. Helier’s, Jersey. 
——At Crewkerne, Robert Fowler, esq. of 
Whitchurch, Dorset, to Mary-Anne-Phelps, 
youngest dau. of Rear-Adm. Symes, of Crew- 
kerne.——At Westbury-on-Trym, R. Beckles, 
3rd West India Regt. only son of Robt. Hunte, 
esq. of Barbados, and grandson of the late 
Hon. John Alleyne Beckles, President of the 
same island, to Helen, youngest dau. of the 
late John Rogers, esq.——At Headington, the 
Rev. Robert Hake, Chaplain of New college, 
Oxford, and of Warneford Asylum, to Octavia- 
Frances, youngest dau. of W. H. Butler, esq. 
one of the Magistrates and Aldermen of that 
city.——At Maldon, Essex, Fitzwilliam Man- 
sell, esq. A.B., M.D. surgeon of Her Majesty’s 
ship Excellent, to Elizabeth-Mary, eldest dau. 
of Benj. Baker, esq. M.D. of Maldon hall. 

21. At St.George’s Hanover sq. Fothergill 
Rowlands, esq. of Nantyglo, to Cecilia, relict 
of Dr. Riley, esq. and only dau. of Henry 
Daniel, esq. M.D. Clarges st.——At Dilhorn, 
Staff. Jolin- William, eldest son of Robt. Philips, 
of Heybridge, to Adelaide-Louisa, dau. of Edw. 
Buller, esq. of Dilhorn hall.——At Henbury, 
Walter Brown, esq. M.D. of Keynsham, to 
Amelia-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of George 
Edwards, esq. of Henbury hill. 

22. At St. Michael’s, Chester sy. J. Burton 
St. Croix Crosse, esq. 31st Regt. son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Joshua Crosse, K.F. of Ovals St. 
Crosse, Heref. to Emma, youngest dau. of 
William Snell, esq. of Eaton sq¢.—tThe Rey. 
Edward Ridgway, M.A. of Jesus college, Camb. 
to Blanche, second dau. of Sir Joseph Paxton, 
of Chatsworth.——At Bolton, Edward J. Bol- 
ling, esq. Darcey Lever Hall, Lancashire, only 
son of the late Wm. Bolling, esq. M.P. to 
Henrietta, second dau. of T. R. Bridson, esq. 
Bridge house, Bolton-le-Moors.——At Upton- 
on-Severn, the Rey. Thomas Wood Hayward, 
M.A. Trin. coll. Camb. to Emma-Mary, only 
child of Gabriel Goodman, esq.——At Mat- 
lock, John Clowes, esq. second son of Col. 
Clowes, of Broughton Old Hall, near Man- 
chester, to Caroline-Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of Peter Arkwright, esq. of Willersley. 

23. At All Saints’ St John’s wood, Marma- 
duke, son of the late Archibald Constable, of 
Edinburgh, to Anne-Mary, granddau. of the 
late William Bramah, of Lymington. 

24. At St. Mary’s Bryanstone sq. Harman 
Baillie Hopper, esq. Capt. Bengal Army, to 
Mary-Ellen-Davis, youngest dau. of Richard 
Heatley, esq. of Gloucester place. 
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27. At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. the Hon. Richd. 
Cornwallis Neville, eldest son of Lord Bray- 
brooke, to Lady Charlotte Sarah Graham 
Toler, fifth dau. of the late Earl of Norbury. 
——At Burnham, Bucks, William De Winton, 
esq. of the Priory, Brecon, to Hephzibah- 
Lancella-Frances, second dau. of the late Sir 
Lancelot Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor of Eng- 
land.——At Kilbrew, Robert Eglington Seton, 
> of the Manor house, Ratoath, late of the 
93d Highlanders, and son of the late Col. 
Seton, C.B. to Jane-Rebecca, dau. of Henry 
Garnett, esq. of Green park, Meath.——At the 
Roman Catholic Church, Maynooth, Edward 
Talbot O’Kelly, esq. M.D. to Francis-Mar- 
garet, third dau. of Thomas Chamberlaine, 
esq. Crew hill house, co. Kildare.——At Aber- 
deen, R. J. Rutherford Aytoun, esq. of Ashin- 
tully, Perthshire, Lieut. in the Royal Regi- 
ment, to Catherine-Georgina, second dau. of 
Patrick Bannerman, esq.——At St. Leonard’s, 
George Beaufoy, esq. of South Lambeth, to 
Anne, the fifth dau. of the late Mr. Thomas 
Harvey, of Ashburnham.——At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, James Brebner, esq. Advocate, 
Aberdeen, to Margaret, third dau. of the late 
Thomas Black, esq. Aberdeen.——The Rev. 
F. P. E. Luscombe, of Harlington, Beds, eldest 
son of Commissary-Gen. Luscombe, of Killes- 
ter house, Dublin, to Ellen, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Edward Day, Rector of Kirby Bedon. 

28. At Hanwell, Thomas Harrington Tuke, 
M.D. of the Manor house, Chiswick, to So- 
phia-Jane, second dau. of John Conolly, M.D. 
of Hanwell.——At Pettistree, Suffolk, J. Grif- 
fiths, esq. R.N. to Charlotte-Ann, widow of 
the Rev. Harry Jordan Place, Kector of Marn- 
hull, Dorset.——At St. Pancras, John B. Shut- 
tleworth, esq. of Gower st. to Katharine-Mar- 
tha, widow of T. A. Perry, esq. of Cheltenham. 
——At Branston, near Lincoln, Francis Brown 
Douglas, esq. Advocate, Edinburgh, to Ma- 
rianne, second dau. of the late Hon. A. Leslie 
Melville, of Branston hall. 

29. At Worksop, Sir Cornwallis Ricketts, 
Bart, of Beaumont Leys, Leic. to Lady Caro- 
lina Augusta Pelham Clinton, sister to the 
Duke of Newcastle.——At St. James’s West- 
minster, the Rev. George John Blomfield, son 
of the Rev. James Blomfield, Rector of Orsett, 
Essex, to Isabella, third dau. of the Bishop of 
London.——At St. James’s Westminster, John 
G. Raymond, of Shaftesbury, Dorset, to Anna- 
Maria S. Theobald, only dau. of the late John 
Theobald, esq. of Spratton hali, Northampt. 
——At Ovingham, Northumberland, Henry 
Rogers, esq. of Bombay, to Dinah-Elinor, 
eldest dau. of William Laws, esq. of Prudhoe 
castle.——At Mathon, Wore. the Rev. Archi- 
bald J. Douglas, Vicar, to Octavia-Mary, third 
dau. of the late William Vale, esq. R.N. of 
Hall Court.——At St. James, Spanish place, 
Peter Hubert Dolphin, esq. of Danesfort, 
Galway, to Antoinette Mackvoy, of York pl. 
second dau. of the late Peter MacEvoy, esq. of 
Wimbledon.——At St. Peter’s Eaton square, 
Frederick John Wilson, esq. youngest son of 
George Wilson, esq. of Dallam Tower, Westm. 
to Louisa-Martha, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Higginson, M.A. Minister of Poplar. 
——At Bristol, William A. H. Henry, esq. 
ee sg son of the late Lieut.-Col. Alexander 

enry, of the 58th Regt. to Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Joshua Cope, esq. of Staffordsh. 

81. At West Ham, Essex, the Rev. J. 
Lambert Knowles, M.A. to Mary-Penwarne, 
younger dau. of the late Thomas Townsend, 
~ of Romford. 

eb. 2. At Cheltenham, the Rev. John Home, 
8.C.L. Incumbent of Dormestone, and Curate 
of Bradley, Worc. to Rosa-Marianne, only dau. 
of James Hall, esq. of Chandos villa, Chel- 
tenham. 
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8. At Bath, John Clavering, esq. grand- 
son of Sir T. J. Clavering, Bart. of Axwell 
park, and Greencroft, Durham, to Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Innes, 
C.B. Bengal Army.—At Bourtie, Aberdeen- 
shire, Henry Campbell Raikes, esq. — 
Civil Service, youngest surviving son of the 
late George Raikes, esq. to Susan, second dau. 
of the Rev. James Bisset, D.D. Minister of 
Bourtie. —— At St. Erth, Cornwall, Richard 
Nicholls, jun. esq. of Treglisson house, in 
Phillack, to Phillippa-Margaret, only child of 
the late John Ellis, esq. of Tregathas.——At 
Marlborough, Wilts, Thomas Rushton, esq. 
BA. Head Master of Maida hill Grammar 
School, to Annie, eldest dau. of John Westhall, 
esq.—tThe Rev. T. P. Rogers, Vicar of Bath 
Easton, Som. to Catherine-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of John Mackarness, esq. of Queen street, 
Westminster.——At St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, the Rev. Thomas Barker, M.A. Curate of 
Hounslow, to Myra-Augusta Henderson, niece 
of the late Edward Banks, esq. of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.——At Lyme Regis, Edward Walford, 
esq. of Clifton, to Julia-Christina, fourth dau. 
of the late Adm. the Hon. Sir John Talbot, 
G.C.B. of Rhode hill, Devon. ; 

4. At Tomgrany, Clare, John Wright, esq. 
only son of the late J. W. Wright, esq. of 
Cumberland terrace, Regent’s park, to Ma- 
tilda-Sophia, second dau. of the Rev. T. B. 
Brady, Rector of Tomgrany. 

5. At Great Yarmouth, Capt. Ommanney, 
R.A. to Harriet-Ellen, youngest dau. of J. M. 
Lacon, esq. of Great Yarmouth.-—At the 
British Embassy, Paris, George Gollop, esq. 
Jate Lieut. 2d Queen’s Royals, eldest son of 
George Tilly Gollop, esq. of Strode house, Dors. 
to Jessie-Caroline, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Hugh Welman Helyar, of Sutton Bingham, 
Som.——At St. Mary’s Bryanstone square, 
W. Bevis Neale, esq. Her Majesty’s Vice- 
Consul at Alexandretta, to Sarah-Rachel, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Smith, esq. of Rother- 
hithe.——At Bishop Burton, near Beverley, 
William Henry Parsey, esq. M.D. of Hatton, 
near Warwick, to Julia, dau. of the Rev. W. 
Procter, Vicar of Bishop Burton.——At Tor- 
quay, John J. Sullivan, esq. of Gienwilliam 
castle, co. Limerick, to Isabel, youngest dau. 
of the late R. Harrison, esq. of Wyton hall, 
Yorkshire.—~—At Staplegrove, near Taunton, 
Alfred Mathias, esq. of Bridgenorth, Salop, 
son of the late Charles Mathias, esq. of Lamp- 
hey court, Pemb, to Louisa, dau. of the late 
Capt. Edward Bedwell Law.—At St. Paul’s 
Covent garden, the Rev. Sydney Clark, M.A. 
to Ellen-Rosa, youngest dau. of ‘thomas Theo- 
bald, esq. of Sheffield house, Grays, Essex. 
——At Leamington, George-Henry, eldest son 
of George L’Estrange, esq. of Lisnamandra, 
Cavan, to Augusta-Caroline, second dau. of the 
Rev. Henry Des Voeux.—-At Wandsworth. 
Arthur-Scott, youngest son of Henry Hewgill, 
esq. and grandson of the late Gen. Hewgiil, to 
Anna-Maria-Catherine, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Thos. Hatch, of Walton-on-Thames.—— 
At St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, Thomas Wood, 
esq. of Craven st. Strand, to Emma-Martha, 
only surviving child of the late Rev. Nathaniel 
oa Woodrooffe, Vicar of Somerford Keynes, 
ilts. 

6. At Gibraltar, Charles Scrope Hutchin- 
son, esq. M.D. of Dover, to Christiana, young- 
est dau. of William Rose, esq. of Gibraltar. 

28. At Paris, in the French Protestant cha- 
pel of Panthemons, Mons. Etienne Jaquet, son 
of the Rev. Henri Jaquet, to Mademoiselle 
Coralie Alletz, only dau. and sole survivin 
child of the late Mons. Edouard Alletz, Consul- 

énéral at Barcelona, and granddau. of the 
ate John Green, esq. of Hinckley, co, Leic. 

















Lorp DINORBEN. 

Feb. 10. At Kinmel Park, near St. 
Asaph’s, co. Denbigh, aged 84, the Right 
Hon. William Lewis Hughes, Baron Di- 
norben, of Kinmel Park, Major Com- 
mandant of the Royal Anglesey Militia, 
and Aide-de-camp to the Queen, F.S.A. 

Lord Dinorben was born on the 10th 
Nov. 1787, and was the eldest son of the 
Rev. Edward Hughes, of Kinmel Park, 
by Mary, second daughter and coheir of 
the Rev. Robert Lewis, Chancellor of 
Bangor, niece and sole heir of William 
Lewis, esq. of Llystulas, co. Anglesey. He 
inherited a large property in the Western 
mine of the Paris mountain. 

He was elected to Parliament for Wal- 
lingford in 1802, and became a strenuous 
supporter of Mr. Fox and the Whig party. 
The same borough returned him eight 
times; not always without opposition, 
for he stood contests in 1818, 1820, and 
1826, but on each occasion was placed at 
the head of the poll. He was advanced 
to the peerage by patent dated Sept. 10, 
1831. 


Lord Dinorben was a personal friend 
of his late R.H. the Duke of Sussex, and 
was one of the executors of that prince. 

He was seized with paralysis when at 
dinner on Sunday the 8th of February, 
and died on the following Tuesday, not 
having recovered his consciousness after 
the first attack. 

He first married, March 8, 1804, Char- 
lotte-Margaret, third daughter of Ralph 
William Grey, esq. of Backworth, co. 
Northumberland; she died on the 21st 
Jan. 1835, and his Lordship married se- 
condly, Feb. 13, 1840, Gertrude, youngest 
daughter of the late Giles Blakeney Smyth, 
esq. of Ballinatray, co. Waterford, and 
sister to the Princess of Capua; who is 
left his widow. _ By his first marriage 
his Lordship had two sons and eight 
daughters; but only two daughters, both 
unmarried, survive, with one son, the 
youngest child. By his second wife he 
had two daughters, the younger of whom, 
born in 1845, is alone living. His Lord- 
ship’s eldest daughter was the first wife of 
the present Sir Richard Bulkeley Williams 
Bulkeley, Bart. and died in 1829. His 
fourth daughter was married in 1835 to 
the present Lord Gardner, and died with- 
out issue in 1847, 

William-Lewis now Lord Dinorben, 
born in 1821, is unfortunately incapaci- 
tated, by imbecility of mind, from the 
exercise of the privileges of his rank. 
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MarsHat Marmont. 

March 2. At Venice, aged 78, Auguste 
Frederique Louis Viesse de Marmont, Duc 
de Raguse, the last survivor of Napoleon’s 
Marshals. 

Marmont was born of noble parents at 
Chatillon-sur-Seine. This respectability 
of extraction was a rare quality among 
Napoleon’s generals; and, perhaps, the 
natural result of an hereditary destination, 
rather than an instinctive addiction to the 
profession of arms, may be traced in that 
mediocrity of military talent which is all 
that scientific critics assign to Marmont. 
While the States-General were yet sitting 
at Versailles he was serving as a commis- 
sioned officer of infantry, but he quickly 
transferred himself to the ranks of the 
artillery, partly from the superior pros- 
pects of promotion in that department, and 
partly, as we may reasonably conclude, 
from a conviction of his own special apti- 
tudes. It was indeed as an artillery officer 
that Marmont’s excellences were best ap- 
preciated and his reputation achieved; and, 
although he never attained the peculiar 
distinctions of Drouot, yet he so far sur- 
passed that renowned artillerist in general 
talent that he was eventually promoted to 
independent command. It was in his di- 
rection of the guns—so all-important a 
service in the eyes of Napoleon, that he 
attracted the notice of Bonaparte at Tou- 
lon ; and when the cannons of the French 
army were so wonderfully transported 
across the precipices of the Alps, it was 
Marmont who bore the largest share of 
responsibility and credit. His success was 
recognised by the command of the artillery 
on the field of Marengo; and the inspec- 
torship of all the matériel of the army, 
which subsequently devolved upon him, 
evinced a plain acknowledgment of his 
contributions towards that famous victory. 

The young General of Division rose, 
like others, with his Imperial master. He 
fought through all the campaigns in which 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia were suc- 
cessively brought to terms between 1805 
and 1807, and his duties were so promi- 
nent two years afterwards, in the great 
battle of Wagram, that he was made Duke 
of Ragusa and Marshal of France. 

After these services he was summarily 
transferred to Spain. That country was 
the Emperor’s greatest difficulty, and the 
stumbling-block rather than the touchstone 
of all his Marshals. One after another, 
all failed there alike, mainly, we may truly 
say, because they there encountered a 
British army under Wellington, but also, 
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in great measure, from the extraordinary 
perplexities of the situation. In the Pe- 
ninsula there was no supreme authority. 
King Joseph was half a puppet and half 
an intriguer ; that is to say, like others 
of Napoleon’s family, he was more intent, 
when raised to a throne, on conciliating 
and preserving his own immediate sub- 
jects than on contributing to the grand 
system of his imperial chief. There was 
no power, therefore, which could com. 
press half a dozen jealous marshals into a 
serviceable staff of commanders, working 
in concert, and obedient to a common 
impulse. Ney quarrelled with Soult, Soult 
with Jourdan, and all with Massena. Some 
retained republican, some royalist senti- 
ments, all made light of Joseph, and one 
or two desired crowns for themselves. 
The only superior whom all would obey 
was absent; and when, therefore, they 
were successively despatched across the 
Pyrenees with independent commands, the 
best of them proved restive and the others 
inefficient. 

When Marmont, under circumstances 
like these, was sent to replace Massena in 
the command of the army of Portugal, it 
could hardly have been expected that 
where the latter had failed the former 
could succeed. He lost one of the very 
few opportunities which Wellington ever 
permitted an enemy to find, and he was 
defeated in a great pitched battle after a 
false move. On the 26th of Sept. 1811, 
the French Marshal discovered himself in 
front of the British General at Fuente 
Guinaldo, with the whole of his army, 
while Wellington’s force could scarcely 
show 15,000 combatants in line. As Mar- 
mont had 60,000 troops, including 12 
battalions of the Imperial Guard, under 
his hand, with no fewer than 120 guns to 
support them, it is imposible to doubt the 
result of the engagement if the battle had 
been commenced ; but, though Wellington 
was compelled to stand his ground, he 
was rapidly collecting his forces, and while 
Marmont was parading his army prepara- 
tory to an attack the next morning, the 
golden chance had slipped away. In the 
following year the two generals met to 
better purpose on the plains of Salamanca, 
and Marmont was so absolutely beaten 
that no disguise could be put upon the 
affair. In this battle he was very severely 
wounded in the arm, and it was at first 
thought requisite that it should be ampu- 
tated ; but, the operation having been de- 
ferred during several days of the retreat, 
this was afterwards found to be unncessary. 

Marmont next performed his part in 
the scenes which rapidly followed on the 
Russian reverses. He fought at Lutzen 
and Leipsic, and subsequently defended 


step by step the soil of France against the 
victorious invaders. When at length the 
remnant of the Grand Army was brought 
to bay in its own capital, Marmont was 
charged, in conjunction with Mortier, to 
protect the fortunes of Paris; but after 
an honourable display of courage and 
ability he was induced to assent to what 
has been variously termed an inevitable 
surrender or a premature capitulation. 
After this virtual adoption of the Legiti- 
mist cause, he adhered steadily to the 
Bourbons, and retired to Ghent with Louis 
XVIII. on the appearance of Napoleon 
from Elba. 

At last, when the hour of another revo- 
lution arrived, he was charged in 1830 
with the invidious command of the “ Army 
of Paris,’’ against its insurgent citizens, 
and, though the vigour of his measures 
was inadequate to ensure success, it was 
sufficient to discredit him for ever. From 
that time forth he remained a voluntary 
exile in the territories of his ancient ene- 
mies, and an Austrian city has supplied a 
final resting-place to the last Marshal of 
the French empire. It was Marmont’s 
lot to be placed in situations where his 
inferiority of talent produced serious re- 
verses, and where the discharge of his 
professional duty involved unusual odium. 
The loss of a battle might be forgiven, 
but to have surrendered Paris to the 
enemy and to have mowed down its inha- 
bitants with grapeshot constituted two im- 
putations which he could never obliterate, 
and two misfortunes from which he could 
never recover.— The Times. 





Ma Jor-Gen. Sir Jas. Cocksurn, Barr. 

Feb. 26. In Portman-square, aged 81, 
Major-General Sir James Cockburn, the 
7th Bart. of Langton, co. Berwick (1627), 
G.C.H. one of the Commissioners of the 
Income Tax, and LL.D. 

He was the eldest son of Sir James 
Cockburn, the 6th Baronet, M.P. for 
Peebles, by his second marriage with 
Miss Ayscough, daughter of the Very Rev. 
Francis Ayscough, D.D. Dean of Bristol, 
and niece to George Lord Lyttelton. 

He succeeded his father in the Baronetcy 
July 26, 1804. In 1806 he became an 
Under-secretary of State for the depart- 
ment of the War and Colonies—a second 
Under-secretary being then first appointed 
for that department. In 1807 he was sent 
to Curagoa as Governor and Commander- 
in-chief, and in 1811 he was appointed 
Governor and Commander-in-chief of the 
Bermuda Islands. He had attained the 
rank of Major in the 81st regiment, when 
in Feb. 1851 King George IV. by special 
favour promoted him, through the inter- 
mediate ranks, to that which he held at 
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the time of his death. He served the office 
of Sheriff of Carmarthenshire in 1847. 

He married, Oct. 14, 1801, the Hon. 
Marianna Devereux, eldest daughter of 
George 13th Viscount Hereford; and by 
that lady, who died Dec. 9, 1847, he had 
issue an only daughter, married in 1834 
to Lieut.-Colonel Sir James John Hamil- 
ton, Bart. formerly aide-de-camp to Sir 
James Kemp in Canada. 

He is succeeded in the Baronetcy by 
his next brother, the Right Hon. Sir 
George Cockburn, G.C.B., Admiral of the 
Fleet, and late one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, who married his cousin Miss 
Mary Cockburn, and has issue. 





Str W. M. Napier, Bart. 

Feb. 4. At Milliken, Renfrewshire, in 
his 64th year, Sir William Milliken Napier, 
of Napier and Milliken, Bart. a deputy- 
lieutenant and convener of the county of 
Renfrew. 

He was the son of Robert John Napier, 
esq. a Colonel in the army, by Anne, 
eldest daughter of Robert Campbell, esq. 
of Downie, Argyllshire. He was born at 
Milliken House, June 18, 1785, and his 
father died in 1808. Onthe 17th March, 
1817, he was served heir-male general to 
Archibald third Baron Napier, who had 
obtained an extension of the remainder of 
his barony to his heirs female; but whose 
baronetcy, conferred in 1627, was assumed 
by this gentleman. 

Sir William Napier married, in 1815, 
Elizabeth-Christian, fifth daughter of John 
Stirling, esq. of Kippendavie, co. Perth, 
and had issue four sons (of whom one is 
deceased) and two daughters. The present 
Baronet, Sir Robert-John-Milliken, was 
born in 1818, and is a Captain in the 74th 
Foot. He married, in 1850, the only 
daughter of John Ladesege Adlercron, 
esq. of Moyglare, co. Meath. John 
Stirling Napier, esq. the second son, 
married, in 1845, Janet, only child of 
Andrew Brown, esq. of Auchintorlie. 
Mary, the elder daughter, is married to 
Robert Speir, esq. of Burnbrae and Culdees 
castle, co. Perth. Anne-Campbell, the 
younger daughter, died unmarried in 1843. 





Sir Joun C. Farrzuiez, Bart. 

Feb, 28. At Fairlie House, Ayrshire, 
in his 73d year, Sir John Cunningham 
Fairlie, the 7th Bart. of Robertland in the 
same county (1630). 

He was the third son of Sir William the 
fifth Baronet, by Anne daughter of Ro- 
bert Colquhoun, esq. of the Island of St. 
Christopher. He was formerly an officer 
in the army, and succeeded to the title on 
the death of his brother Sir William Cun- 
ningham Fairlie, Feb, 1, 1837. 
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He married, Aug. 8, 1808, Janet-Lu- 
cretia, daughter of John Wallace, esq. of 
Kel'y, co. Renfrew; and, having had no 
issu2, is succeeded by his next brother, 
now Sir Charles Cunningham Fairlie, an 
officer in the service of the Hon. E. I. 
Company. He was born in 1780, and 
married in 1805 Frances, daughter of Sir 
John Call, Bart. and has issue. 





Sir E. S. Tuomas, Barr. 

Feb. 6. At Cork, aged 42, Sir Edward 
Stephen Thomas, the seventh Bart. (1694), 
of Wenvoe castle, co. Glamorgan. 

He was born on the 6th Feb. 1810, the 
ouly son by his first marriage of the Rev. 
Sir John Godfrey Thomas, Vicar of Wart- 
ling and Bodiam, Sussex, his mother being 
Frances, daughter of Stephen Ram, esq. 
of Ramsfort, co. Wexford, and Portswood 
Lodge, co. Southampton. He succeeded 
to the baronetcy on the death of his father, 
May 7, 1841. 

He entered the army as Ensign, Nov. 
25, 1828; became Lieutenant, Oct. 28, 
1831; Captain, May 1, 1835; and Major 
of the 69th Foot, May 22, 1846. He ob- 
tained all these commissions by purchase, 
and sold his majority in 1850. 

Sir Edward Thomas was unmarried, 
and is succeeded in the title by his half- 
brother, now Sir Godfrey John Thomas, 
who was born in 1824, 





Sir Joun Wy Lppore Situ, Bart. 

Feb. 29. In his 83d year, Sir John 
Wyldbore Smith, the second Bart. of 
Sydling St. Nicholas, co. Dorset (1774), 
a Deputy Lieutenant of that county. 

He was born on the 19th May, 1770, 
the eldest son of Sir John Smith, the 
first Baronet, LL.D. F.R.S. and S.A., by 
his first wife Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of Robert Curtis, esq. of Wisthorpe, co. 
Lincoln. He succeeded his father Nov. 
13, 1807. 

He married, May 13, 1797, Elizabeth- 
Anne, second daughter and coheir of the 
Rev. James Marriott, D.C.L. of Hors- 
monden, Kent; and by that lady, who 
died in 1847, he had issue seven sons and 
two daughters: 1. Sir John James Smith, 
his successor; 2. the Rev. William Mar- 
riott Marriott, Rector of Horsmonden, 
Kent, who in 1811 took the name and 
arms of Marriott, by royal sign-manual, 
and married in 1825 Julia-Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of Thomas Law Hodges, 
esq. M.P. for Kent, and secondly in 1844 
Frances, 3d daughter of Robert Radclyffe, 
esq. of Foxdenton-hall, co. Lancaster ; 3. 
Anne-Elizabeth, married in 1826, to the 
Rev. John Digby Wingfield, Prebendary 
of Kildare and Rector of Geashill, second 
son of William Wingfield, esq. Master in 








Chancery, and nephew to Earl Digby; 
4, George-Roxburgh, who died an infant; 
5. the Rev. Henry Curtis Smith, who r ar- 
ried in 1832 Elizabeth, only surviving 
daughter of the late Edward Green, esq. of 
Hinxton, co. Cambridge, and died in Dec. 
1834; 6. Lydia-Bosworth; 7. the Rev. 
Reginald Southwell Smith, Rector of 
West Stafford, Dorsetshire; 8. Francis, 
who married in 1838 Mary Isabella, 
daughter of the late Capt. Bogue, R.H. 
Art. and has issue ; and 9. Edward Heath- 
cote, Captain in the 76th Regiment, who 
married in 1839 Christina, daughter of 
William Mackintosh, of Geddes, N.B. 
and has issue. 

The present Baronet was born in 1800, 
and married in 182%, eldest daughter of 
John Frederick Pinney, esq. of Somerton 
House, Somerset. 





Str Wn. Jackson Homan, Barr. 

March 2. At his seat, Dromoroe, Cap- 
poquin, co, Waterford, aged 80, Sir Wil- 
liam Jackson Homan, Knut. and Bart. of 
Dunlum, co. Westmeath. 

He was the second son of the Rev. 
Philip Homan, by Mary-Anne, daughter of 
George Thomas, esq. of Rathfarnham, co. 
Dublin; and grandson of George Homan, 
esq. of Surrock, co. Westmeath, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heir of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Jackson, D.D.,of Maghul, co. Lan.. 
caster, and Rector of St. Mechan’s, Dublin. 
The dignity of Baronet was conferred upon 
him Aug. 1, 1801 ; and it has now become 
extinct on his death. 

He married June 13, 1797, Lady Char- 
lotte Stuart, second daughter of John first 
Marquess of Bute ; and by that lady, who 
died on the 5th Sept. 1847, he had issue 
one son, Philip Stuart George Homan, 
esq. who died unmarried. 





Lievut.-Gen. Str Lewis GRANT. 

Jan. 26. Aged 70, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Lewis Grant, Knt. and K.C.H., Colonel 
of the 96th regiment. 

He was the younger son of Duncan 
Grant, of Mulochaird in Strathspey, and 
afterwards of Lingreston in Morayshire, 
by a daughter of Robert Grant, esq. of 
Kylinore, co. Banff. His elder brother 
is Sir James Robert Grant, M.D., K.H. 
and C.B. who served as chief medical 
officer at Waterloo. 

He entered the army in 1794 as an En- 
sign in the 95th regiment, from which he 
was promoted Lieutenant in the 97th, and 
his othercommissions were dated as follows: 
—Captain in 1796, Major in 1802, Lieut.- 
Colonel in 1804, Colonel in 1813, Major- 
General in 1819, Lieut.-General in 1837, 
and General in Nov. 1851. Sir Lewis 


Grant was on board the Orion, 80, with 
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Sir James Saumarez, in Lord Bridport’s 
action with the French fleet, June 23, 
1795. Subsequently he served under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby in the West Indies, 
and was actively employed during the 
capture of variousislands. In June 1801 
he was appointed Assistant Quarter and 
Barrack Master General in Tobago, and 
during the whole of the next year he held 
the same position in Dominica. In Sept. 
1802 he succeeded to a majority in the 
3d West India regiment, and in 1803 he 
returned to England. In May 1805 he 
returned to the West Indies as Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 70th Foot. In 1820 he 
was appointed governor of the Bahama 
Islands. He was in 1831 knighted, and 
was nominated a Knight Commander of 
the Hanoverian Guelphic Order. He was 
appointed to the Colonelcy of the 96th 
regiment, April 9, 1639. 

The death of Sir Lewis Grant occurred 
suddenly, from disease of the heart, whilst 
he was riding in an omnibus in Regent- 
street, towards his residence in Harley- 
street, Cavendish-square. His body was 
conveyed to the Middlesex Hospital, where 
an inquest was held, which returned a 
verdict of Natural Death. 

He married a lady of his own name, 
who is left his widow. 





ApmrRAL M‘KINLEy. 

Jan. 17. At Anglesey, near Gosport, 
aged @5, Admiral George M‘Kinley. 

This officer was a native of Devonport, 
and son of a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
in which two of his brothers, Samuel and 
John, also held commissions. He entered 
the service in 1773; became a Lieutenant 
in 1782; Commander, 1798; Captain, 
1801; Rear-Admiral, 1830; Vice-Admiral, 
1841; and Admiral, June 1851. He was 
acting Lieutenant of the Barfleur in Rod- 
ney’s action in 1782, and Lieutenant of 
the Alcide, in 1794, in the attacks (cele- 
brated for their ill-success) on the tower 
of Mortella in Corsica. He commanded 
the Liberty gun-brig, and assisted at the 
capture of Etourdie 16, in the harbour of 
Herqui, in 1796, and commanded the fire- 
ship Otter at the Helder and at Copen- 
hagen in 1801. He was Captain of the 
Lively and senior officer in the Tagus 
prior to the occupation of Lisbon by Junot 
in 1807, and was afterwards employed on 
the coasts of Spain and Portugal. Alto- 
gether he served for thirty-eight years on 
full pay. A full detail of his services is 
given in O’Byrne’s Naval Biographical 
Dictionary. 

With the exception of Commander Ro- 
binson, the senior of Greenwich Hospital, 
Admiral M‘Kinley was the oldest commis- 
sioned officer in the navy. He enjoyed 
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the distinguished-service pension of 1507. 
per annum. 

He married a sister of the late Vice- 
Adm. Aiskew Paffard Hollis, and had issue. 





Vicr-Apo. Srr. W. A. Montacu. 

March 6. At Ryde, in his 67th year, 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Augustus Mon- 
tagu, Knt., K.C.H. and C.B. a Deputy 
Lieutenant of Huntingdonshire. 

This officer entered the navy in 1796 as 
first-class volunteer on board the Glatton 
50, Capt. Henry Trollope; under whom 
he continued employed on the home sta- 
tion, in the Russell 74 (in which he was 
present in the victory at Camperdown), 
and Juste 80, until transferred about the 
close of 1800 to the Sirius 38, in which he 
witnessed the surrender of the French 
frigate La Dédaigneuse. He was for four 
years on board the Dasher in the East 
Indies; was made Lieutenant Nov. 14, 
1804, Commander, Oct. 31, 1805; and 
on the 8th June, 1807, acting Captain of 
the Terpsichore frigate, which appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Admiralty on 
the 8th Dec. following. 

In March, 1808, Capt. Montagu, whose 
ship mounted but 28 guns, and had only 
180 men on board, fell in with, fought, 
and—with a loss to himself of 21 men 
killed and 22 wounded—fairly beat off the 
French frigate Sémillante of 40 guns and 
a crew of at least 300 men. Being soon 
after appointed to the Cornwallis 50, he 
assisted in the reduction of the island of 
Amboyna, and captured the Dutch fri- 
gates Mandarin and De Ruyter. In Nov. 
1810 he was intrusted with the command 
of the naval brigade landed to assist at the 
reduction of the Isle of France, during 
which his exertions were warmly approved 
by Major-Gen. Abercromby, particularly 
on the defeat of the French troops before 
St. Louis. 

On the 8th Sept. 1812 he was appointed 
to the Niobe 40, employed until June, 
1814 on the Channel, American, and 
Lisbon stations. On the 29th Oct. 1819 
he was appointed to the Phaeton 46, which 
he commanded at Halifax until put out of 
commission in Sept. 1822. And on the 
25th July, 1834, he was appointed to the 
Malabar, employed in the Mediterranean 
until the close of 1837. He attained the 
rank of Rear-Admiral Nov. 23, 1841, and 
that of Vice-Admiral in the year 1851. He 
was nominated a Companion of the Bath, 
Dec. 8,1815; a Knight of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic order, Oct. 5, 1830; and a Knight 
Companion of the same order, (accom- 
panied with knighthood in this country,) 
in Jan. 1832. 

He married Aug. 26, 1823, Anne, third 
daughter of the late Sir George William 
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Leeds, Bart. of Croxton Park, Cambridge- 
shire. 





Capt. JAMEs WILKINSON, R.N., K.T.S. 

Dec.2. Onhis estate at Gurnard Farm, 
near Cowes, aged 66, Captain James Wil- 
kinson, R.N., K.T.S. 

He entered the royal navy in 1803 as 
first-class volunteer on board the Gorgon, 
commanded by Capt. William Wilkinson. 
He was present in 1810 at the capture 
and destruction of thirty-one vessels on 
the coast of Naples; and in 1813 at the 
capture of the island of Ponza. In the 
same year he went in the Euryalus 36 
to the Chesapeake, and accompanied the 
expedition against the city of Alexandria 
on the river Potomac. He was made Lieu- 
tenant Oct. 26, 1814; served next in the 
Tees 26 and Liffey 50, and when First 
Lieutenant of the latter distinguished him- 
self in the operations against the Burmese. 
He was made Commander Jan. 31, 1828. 

During the war of succession in Por- 
tugal he entered into the service of Her 
Faithful Majesty, and under the assumed 
name of Commodore Reeves he was second 
in command at the capture of Don Mi- 
guel’s fleet by Admiral Napier. For these 
services he was nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of the Tower and Sword, Oct. 30, 
1837. 

In the spring of the same year he had 
returned to the active service of his own 
sovereign, having been appointed to the 
Hazard 18, in which he was employed in 
the Mediterranean until 1840, when he 
became Post Captain. He served alto- 
gether twenty-one years on full pay; and 
had been seven times wounded, on four 
occasions severely. A full narrative of 
his services will be found in O’Byrne’s 
Naval Biographical Dictionary. 





Lievt.-Cotone Petit. 

Feb. 13. At Lichfield, aged 45, Lieut.- 
Colone} Peter John Petit, C.B. the com- 
manding officer of the 50th, Queen’s Own, 
Regt. 

He was the second son of the late Rev. 
John Hayes Petit, and the nephew of 
Louis Hayes Petit, esq. a memoir of whom 
appeared in our Obituary of Jan. 1850. 
His other uncle, Peter Hayes Petit, com- 
manded the 35th Regt. in the Walcheren 
expedition, in which he received the wound 
which occasioned his death in 1809. 

Lieut..Colonel Petit entered the army 
as an Ensign in the 22nd Regiment on the 
19th May, 1825, and served with it in the 
West Indies in 1826-27. He was pro- 
moted to a lieutenancy on the 12th Feb. 
1828, when he exchanged into the 50th 
Regiment, in which he succeeded to a com- 
pany by purchase on the 28th May, 1833, 
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He embarked for New South Wales in 
1834, and continued to serve with his regi- 
ment in that colony until 1841, when he 
accompanied it to India. He was pro- 
moted to a Majority by purchase on the 
30th Sept. 1842, and commanded his 
corps in the action of Punniar, on the 
29th Dec. 1843, in which engagement he 
had a horse shot under him. For his ser- 
vices in this action he was promoted to a 
brevet Lieut.-Colonelcy on the 20th April, 
1844, and received the bronze star of India. 
He subsequently served in the campaign 
of the Sutlej, in 1845-6, and was in com- 
mand of his regiment in the actions of 
Moodkee and Ferozeshah, where he had 
two horses shot under him. He was also 
present in the battles of Aliwal and So- 
braon, at the latter of which be succeeded 
to the command of the regiment after 
Lieut.-Colonel Ryan was wounded. In 
this action he was himself dangerously 
wounded by a ball through the neck, 
grazing the spine, from the effects of which 
he ever afterwards suffered. 

The Companionship of the Bath, and a 
medal and three clasps, were conferred on 
him for his services on ‘the Sutlej. He 
returned to England in March 1847, and 
was promoted to a Lieut.-Colonelcy by 
purchase on the 19th Sept. 1848, soon 
after his regiment returned to England. 
From that period he continued in com- 
mand of it up to the time of his decease. 
He suffered a severe concussion in a rail- 
way accident in the Sutton tunnel on the 
Manchester and Chester Railway on the 
30th April, 1851, which in the opinion of 
eminent medical men was the principal 
cause of his last illness, accelerated by the 
shock his system had sustained by the 
wound he received at Sobraon. 

Lieut.-Colonel Petit, during his long 
service in the 50th Regiment, gained the 
respect, esteem, and sincere regard of all 
ranks, by whom he was beloved for his 
kindness and consideration, and admired 
for his gallantry and soldier-like qualities. 
His loss is deeply deplored by all who 
had the honour to have served under him, 
and his memory will ever be held dear by 
the regiment he commanded in four of 
the actions it now bears on its colours. 





Sir Herpert Jenner Fusr. 

Feb. 20. Aged 75, the Right Hon. Sir 
Herbert Jenner Fust, Knt. LL.D. Dean 
of the Arches, Judge of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, President of the 
College of Advocates, a Privy Councillor, 
Master of Trinity hall, Cambridge, and a 
Bencher of Gray’s Inn. 

He was the second son of Robert Jenner, 
esq. proctor, of Doctors’ Commons and 
Chislehurst, Kent, by Ann, eldest daugh- 
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ter of Peter Birt, esq. of Wenvoe Castle, 
co. Glamorgan. 

’ He entered the university of Cambridge 
as a member of Trinity hall, and graduated 
LL.B. 1798, LL.D. 1803. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of Gray’s Inn, Nov. 27, 1800; 
and was admitted an advocate in the Ec- 
clesiastical and Admiralty Courts, and a 
Fellow of the college of Doctors of Law, 
July 8, 1803. On the 28th Feb. 1828 he 
was appointed King’s Advocate General, 
and received the honour of knighthood. 
In 1832 he became Vicar-General to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1834 he 
resigned both those offices on being pro- 
moted, on the 21st Oct. to be Official 
Principal of the Arches, and Judge of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury; and 
thereupon he was sworn a Privy Councillor. 
On the 14th Jan. 1842, he assumed the 
additional name of Fust on succeeding to 
the estates of the late Sir John Fust, at 
and near Thornbury, in Gloucestershire. 
In Feb. 1843, he was elected Master of 
Trinity hall, Cambridge. 

Sir Herbert Jenner Fust married in 
1803 Miss Lascelles, youngest daughter 
of the late Lieut.-General Lascelles, by 
whom he had issue. His son, Herbert 
Jenner, esq. M.A. became a barrister of 
Lincolo’s Jnn in 1831. Elizabeth-Las- 
celles, his eldest daughter, was married in 
1824 to her cousin, Robert Francis Jenner, 
esq. of Wenvoe Castle, co. Glamorgan, 
and has issue. 





Sir Joun Franks. 

Jan. 11. At St. Bridget’s, Clonkeagh, 
co. Dublin, in his 83rd year, Sir John 
Franks, Knt. late one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta. 

He was born at Loher Cannon, near 
Tralee, co. Kerry, and was the second son 
of Thomas Franks, esq. by Catharine, dau. 
of the Rev. John Day, and sister to Robert 
Day, esq. one of the Justices of the King’s 
Bench in Ireland, and M.P. for Ardfert. 

Sir John Franks was called to the Irish 
bar in1792. Although of a temperament 
too gentle and sensitive for the public 
bustle and collisions of forensic life, he 
had a strong liking for his profession, and 
in due time became known for his know- 
ledge of it. Like others he regularly at- 
tended in the courts in Dublin and on the 
Munster circuit. In Dublin, where he 
was most valued for the soundness of his 
legal opinions, his chief occupation was 
that of a chamber counsel. For some 
years before he left the bar, his general 
business on his circuit was considerable. 
In 1823 he obtained a silk gown, and was 
nominated one of the prosecuting counsel 
for the Crown on his circuit. Early in 
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1825, the President of the Board of Con- 
trol having requested the Attorney-General 
(Mr. Plunket) to select a member of the 
Irish bar to fill the then vacant office of a 
Judge of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, 
the offer of it was at once made by Mr. 
Plunket, in testimony of his regard and 
respect, to his friend John Franks; and, 
after a little hesitation in reference to his 
fitness for the climate of Calcutta, the 
offer was accepted. Before he departed 
for India, he, according to usage, was pre- 
sented to the King, and received the 
honour of knighthood. He remained in 
India, in the discharge of his judicial 
functions, (with the exception of a visit to 
the Cape on account of his health,) until 
the latter end of the year 1834, when he 
was compelled by the effects of the climate 
upon his constitution to resign his office. 
In the following year he returned to Ire- 
land, and from that time he permanently 
resided at Roebuck, in the vicinity of 
Dublin. 

His early attachment to the profession 


of the law was cherished to the last. In- 


all its great leading principles, in reference 
to public or private rights, and in the me- 
mories of the eminent men who have 
adorned it by their eloquence or wisdom, 
he retained all his original interest. From 
his entrance into life, his most earnest 
wish had been, not to be raised to high 
station, but to earn, as he moved along, 
the approbation and friendship of the men 
of his own profession; and this wish, 
which with such a man need never have 
been an anxious one, was amply fulfilled. 
Upon his appointment to the Indian Bench 
in 1825, he was presented with an address 
from all his brethren of the Munster Bar, 
breathing the most cordial sentiments of 
affection and respect; and before his final 
departure from the East, he was pre- 
sented with similar testimonies to his 
ability and worth, one from the Advocate- 
General, on behalf of himself and the 
Gentlemen of the Calcutta Bar, and another 
from all the Solicitors practising in the 
Supreme Court. 

As a companion, his conversation was 
always attractive. In addition to his stores 
of general knowledge, derived from books 
and from the experience of a long life, he 
brought a quality of his own which in- 
dividualised his thoughts and diction—a 
peculiar aboriginal wit, quiet, keen, and 
natural to the occasion, and, best of all, 
never malignant; for it was his nature 
ever to take a friendly view of men and 
human affairs, to praise without stint when 
praise was deserved, and to blame with 
caution and regret. Many of his pointed 
Sayings (supposed to be of unknown 
origin) are familiar to the public, and 
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often quoted. Upon his entrance into life, 
he had been brought into acquaintance- 
ship, soon ripening into intimacy, with 
many of the leading spirits of a period 
which was Ireland’s heroic age of social 
talent. From 1792, the date of his call to 
the bar, and for years after, he could not 
only hear in public, but converse in private, 
with such men as Grattan, Yelverton, 
Curran, Langrishe, &c. and even already 
with two more recent and conspicuous 
accessions to the intellectual strength of 
the Irish metropolis, with whom the pre- 
sent generation is familiar—Plunket and 
Bushe. Sir John Franks was full of re- 
collections of the men of this era—among 
them, the one he had most lived with, and 
whom he most fondly remembered, was 
Curran. Curran had early discovered his 
worth, and became attached to him by the 
ties of an enduring friendship ; and it was 
at once curious and affecting to observe 
the accuracy of memory with which the 
survivor would recal, not merely the fo- 
rensic exhibitions and remarkable sallies 
of his long-since departed friend, but every 
casual phrase or opinion, in any way 
peculiar, that may have dropped from Cur- 
ran in familiar conversation—immaterial 
things, forgotten by the speaker as soon 
as uttered, were carefully remembered, as 
if they had been little keepsakes, to be 
preserved, not for their own value, but as 
memorials, however trivial, of the person 
to whom they had once belonged. The 
affection thus returned had been well 
earned. Curran had been undeviating in 
his attachment to his younger associate; 
and, as a final mark of his confidence and. 
esteem, named him one of the executors 
in his will. 

Sir John Franks married his first cousin, 
Jane, widow of George Sandes, esq. and 
daughter of John Marshal, esq. of Gur- 
teenard, co. Cork, by Lucy Day, another 
of the daughters of the Rev. John Day, 
mentioned at the commencement of this 
memoir. They had no issue. 





Sir A. M. Downie, M.D. 

Feb. 3. At Frankfort on the Maine, 
aged 41, Sir Alexander Mackenzie Downie, 
He was the youngest son of the late 
Rev. Alexander Downie, D.D. Minister 
of Lochalsh, Ross-shire, by the daughter 
of Charles Mackinnon, esq. chief of Mac- 
kinnon. 

He was physician to her late R.H. the 
Princess Elizabeth, Landgravine of Hesse 
Homburg, for his attention to whom he 
received the honour of knighthood from 
the Queen in the year 1840. In the same 
year he was appointed Physician in Ordi- 
nary to H.R.H. the — of Cambridge, 
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and in 1846 Physician-Extraordinary in 
the household of H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Kent. He was for many years physician 
to the British legation at Frankfort, which 
city he quitted in 1849, but had latterly 
returned. He was the author of a work on 
mineral waters. 

He married, in 1840, a daughter of 
Charles Hare, esq. of Bristol, and niece 
to Sir John Hare. 





Basit Monraeu, Esa. 

Nov. 27. At Boulogne, aged 81, Basil 
Montagu, esq. Queen’s Counsel. 

The biography of any private man may 
be deemed a mere gratification of idle cu- 
riosity, unless he has achieved, or endea- 
voured to achieve, something for the benefit 
of mankind ; in that case his failure or his 
success equally deserve a record; for he 
may fail in a worthy object from the fact 
of his being in advance of his time and 
seeing further than others, and, should 
he succeed in surmounting the prejudices 
which oppose him, other labourers may 
be encouraged, ‘‘ never despairing, and 
never pausing, to go right onward.” 

Perhaps few men have spent a life of 
more devotion to the public benefit than 
the subject of this notice. 

Mr. Basil Montagu was born on the 
24th of April, 1770. He was a natural 
son of John fourth Earl of Sandwich, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and was 
brought up in his house. He received the 
rudiments of his education at the Charter- 
house, went to Cambridge at the age of 
sixteen, and was early distinguished for 
his love of literature and his mathema- 
tical attainments, being, 8th Wrangler in 
what university men call a ‘‘ good year.”’ 
He soon discovered that the stores of wis- 
dom and eloquence contained in the huge 
folios of the libraries were little known 
to his fellow-students, and, with all the 
ardour natural to him, compiled ‘ Selec- 
tions from our most eminent Divines and 
Philosophers,” a work which sold rapidly, 
and has since gone through seven editions. 

Having been deprived by a suit in 
Chancery of the fortune left to him by 
his father, he decided upon the profession 
of the law. He was admitted at Gray’s 
Inn, and set earnestly to work upon that 
branch of the law which, in a mercantile 
country, he foresaw would always secure a 
permanent income, without interfering 
with his strongest desire—the reform of 
the sanguinary code, and of the law re- 
lating to debtor and creditor, and prison 
discipline. In this decision he was much 
opposed by his more ambitious friends, 
who looked forward to his rising to great 
eminence, for he had many advantages both 
natural and accidental. He had a very 
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handsome person, a voice seldom equalled 
for power and sweetness, great knowledge 
of the art of public speaking, and the 
patronage of George the Fourth, who, hav- 
ing known him in his youth at Hinching- 
brook, was anxious in after-life to promote 
him; but he chose the humbler walk in his 
profession, which could never interfere 
with his favourite pursuits, or disturb the 
pleasure he enjoyed in the calmer regions 
of philosophy. 

While at the university he found that 
the works of Bacon were so little appre- 
ciated, that a professor (himself a great 
inventor) had never read Bacon’s Art of 
Invention, and Mr. Montagu from that 
time devoted part of every day to the plan 
which he afterwards carried into effect, of 
having the Latin works of Bacon trans- 
Jated, and publishing a complete edition 
of his works, which might make them 
more generally read. In these transla- 
tions he was assisted by his friends Arch- 
deacon Wrangham and Sir W. Page Wood. 
He also published the Life of Lord Bacon, 
in the hope of rescuing him in some mea- 
sure from the odium which he thought 
undeserved. ; 

Upon first settling in London as a bar- 
rister he formed a great intimacy with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, and became so 
zealous a convert to their opinions, of the 
Godwin school, as to have serious thoughts 
of quitting the profession of a lawyer, 
which was denounced to him ‘‘ as inju- 
rious to society in proportion to the power 
and attainments of the individual.’’ Hap- 
pily for Mr. Montagu he travelled for 
some years on the Norfolk circuit with 
Sir James Mackintosh, who soon con- 
vinced him that the doctrines of God- 
win were neither new or true. In after- 
life his friends Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey, were gradually awakened to 
the mischievous effects of these opinions, 
with probably less patience towards those 
who had been equally misled. Mr. Mon- 
tagu soon rose to great eminence in the 
walk he had chosen. His work on the 
Bankrupt laws went through many edi- 
tions, and became the standard work for 
reference. His tract on ‘‘ Set off’’ had 
been commended from the Bench by Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, a man somewhat sparing of 
commendation. Lord Erskine, during 
his short Chancellorship, had given him 
the appointment of a Commissioner of 
Bankruptcy ; and his zeal and animation 
as a pleader secured him many briefs 
from solicitors. But Mr. Montagu’s suc- 
cess at the bar, which was very rapid, was 
partly owing to his being retained in a 
cause of great importance not only to his 
client but also to the mercantile world. 
Mr. Leach was his leading counsel. 
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Lord Eldon decided against them, and 
Mr. Leach threw up his brief; but the 
young lawyer was not to be silenced. 
He said, ‘‘ Though I am deserted by my 
leader, I earnestly entreat your Lordship 
to reconsider my argument, and before the 
Court meets again I trust that your Lord- 
ship will have a different view of the case.” 
Mr, Leach, with a supercilious smile, left 
the Court, and the newspapers were full 
of sneers at the presumption and impu- 
dent pertinacity of the young lawyer. On 
the following Tuesday the Lord Chancel- 
lor, before the business of the Court came 
on, said, ‘‘ Where is Mr. Montagu? I 
wish to say to him in full Court that I 
find, upon great consideration, that he was 
quite right, and I and his leading counsel 
were quite wrong. I decide in favour of 
Brickwood, Mr. Montayu’s client.’? At 
the rising of the Court his clerk had more 
briefs put into his bag than he could well 
carry. 

Mr. Montagu’s anxiety, to which we 
have already alluded, respecting the reform 
of the criminal laws, arose from the cir- 
eumstance of his having, in the year 1801, 
carried a respite to Huntingdon, which he 
had obtained from the Duke of Portland, 
for two men who had been convicted of 
sheepstealing. They were to have been 
hanged in the morning, and by extraordi- 
nary exertions he arrived in time to prevent 
the execution. The town was full of eager 
spectators, already thronging the streets 
leading to the gallows; and, to his great 
horror, the sheriff told Mr. Montagu 
‘that the people were so much dissatis- 
fied and disappointed at losing the spec- 
tacle, that he advised him to leave the 
town privately or he would be ill-treated.”’ 
From that moment he determined never to 
rest till he had seen these barbarous and 
demoralizing laws, for crimes without 
violence, put an end to; for at this 
time, to the disgrace of England, there 
were twenty young persons, both men 
and women, hanged one session for forging 
and uttering one-pound notes and pick- 
ing pockets, while pockets were picked 
under the gallows, ‘‘and forgeries car- 
ried on in the very room where the 
corpse of a dead associate was lying, 
hanged that day for forgery.’’? Such was 
the report of a police officer as to this 
cruel and inefficacious law. Mr. Montagu 
saw the remedy; he saw that a work on 
the philosophy of punishment, with the 
different opinions of moralists and divines 
who had fully and ably considered the 
subject, must awaken and carry conviction 
to the public mind. To effect this Mr. 
Montagu, at that time not able to meet 
the expense of publishing, applied to 
many booksellers, among the rest to one 
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of the most kind and liberal men in the 
trade, Mr. Johnson, in St. Paul’s-church- 
yard. His answer was the same as the 
others, ‘‘ That it was hopeless, that the 
work would never circulate, that the 
punishment of death was a subject upon 
which there was not the least interest.’’ 
Mr. Montagu was not discouraged ; he 
proceeded with his collections, trusting to 
better times, and for seven years never 
remitted his labours, obtaining informa- 
tion from foreign countries, from the gaols 
of England and Wales, Scotland and Ire- 
land, and from the earliest newspapers in 
the British Museum. The prejudices of 
the times were such that to form any 
society in aid of his views seemed hope- 
less; but Mr. Montagu, while attending 
the Norfolk circuit, met with Frederick 
Smith, an excellent man, one of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and so moved him that 
he prevailed upon William Allen, Richard 
Phillips, and Luke Howard, intelligent 
and benevolent men, all of the same per- 
suasion, to meet at Mr. Montagu’s cham- 
bers for the purpose of forming ‘‘ a society 
for the diffusion of knowledge upon the 
punishment of death.’’ They were after- 
wards joined by Messrs. Forsters and by 
Mr. Hoare, bankers, and by Lord Nugent 
(at that time Lord George Grenville). 
Mr. Montagu’s work was printed, but all 
the members of the society declined to 
put their names to it, and the booksellers 
would not publish without aname. Mr. 
Montagu was strongly advised not to con- 
nect himself by placing his name on the 
title-page, as it would seriously injure 
him in his profession; but he said he was 
quite ready to stand or fall in company 
with such men as Sir Thomas More, 
Erasmus, Bacon, Blackstone, Bentham, 
Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Franklin, and 
Howard, &c. The book had an imme- 
diate and extensive circulation — 1,000 
copies were sold in a few weeks, and a 
second edition called for. Copies were 
sent to the Chief Justice (Lord Ellen- 
borough), to Mr. Windham, and-to Sir 
Samuel Romilly, and he agitated the sub- 
ject in parliament. This work excited the 
ridicule of Mr. Windham in the Commons, 
and Lord Ellenborough in the House of 
Lords said, ‘‘ That he had been visited by 
a book which, he was sorry to say, was 
written by a member of the profession, 
Mr. Basil Montagu,—a pernicious book, 
which went nigh to desecrate the vene- 
rable judges, and to overturn the law of 
the land.’’ With such solemn nonsense 
were the Lords instructed, and convinced 
that it was good to hang ignorant children 
for picking pockets to the amount of one 
shilling, and such the censure passed 
upon his illustrious predecessors by the 
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Chief Justice of England. Mr. Mon- 
tagu heard this with his usual tranquillity, 
and contented himself by publishing the 
debate with a suitable preface. Session 
after session the subject was agitated by 
Sir Samuel Romilly and by Sir W. Grant 
and Mr. Wilberforce. Sir Samuel spoke 
from Tables of the Statistics of Crime and 
Punishment, which were prepared by Mr. 
Montagu from the records of various coun- 
tries during the space of ten years, con- 
trasted with the sanguinary punishments of 
England; and upon one occasion Mr. Wil- 
berforce said, ‘‘ Though no gentleman ac- 
knowledges the source of his arguments 
for or against, I perceive we all speak 
from Mr. Montagu’s book: ’’ for with his 
usual wish for truth he insisted upon pub- 
lishing the arguments for the punishment 
of death in the same work intended to pro- 
mote its abolition, contrary to the opinion 
of the Society ; but he referred to their 
title, ‘‘ The Diffusion of Knowledge.’’ So- 
ciety must judge for itself. The result of 
the conflict is well known; vain are all the 
attempts to resist the progress of truth, 
Temporis filia dicitur Veritas, non au- 
thoritatis. 

Mr. Montagu, who was said by Lord 
Brougham to be “ always many years in 
advance of the time,” published, nearly 
forty years since, ‘* Enquiries as to the 
Effects of Fermented Liquors, by a Water 
Drinker.’’ This work was translated into 
French and German, and produced much 
good. An abridgement, published by a 
humane individual and printed at Ipswich, 
made many humble and some illustrious 
converts. There was nothing assumed, 
nothing dogmatical, it was simply an 
“ Enquiry,”’ classed under the different 
queries: Do fermented liquors promote 
Health? or Strength? Personal beauty ? 
Moral excellence? Intellectual excellence ? 
And if not, an enquiry into the reasons 
for their use—Compliance with custom ; 
Benefit to trade; Agreeable sensation, &c. 
And the evils, if any, moral and physical, 
from their abuse. 

Pursuing the habit of his life, an en- 
deavour to diffuse knowledge and awaken 
inquiry, he assisted, as far as he had the 
power, in the formation of several Me- 
chanics’ institutions, and lectured there 
often upon various popular fallacies; upon 
patriots and demagogues ; upon false no- 
tions of happiness as dependent upon 
Power, Place, Riches, Retirement from 
employment; upon Ghosts, Laughter, 
Fiction, Imagination, Government, and the 
Works of Lord Bacon. ‘Truths came re- 
commended by his acknowledged goodness 
of heart, and were received as they were 
offered, with the same kindly feeling. 
Never any man was more free from am- 
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bition or envy, or more sincerely admired 
the merit that overshadowed his own. 
He was content when good was effected 
that others should be commended for 
what had cost him much personal exer- 
tion and much pecuniary sacrifice. In 
the decline of his life, an abused confi- 
dence, and an unwise trust in a speculative 
friend, involved Mr. Montagu in consider- 
able difficulties, and he was afterwards 
deprived of the just reward of labour 
devoted to an accurate knowledge of a 
branch of the law in which no man pre- 
tended to equal him, by the construction 
of a Court of Review, to which he could 
not conscientiously lend any aid. This 
induced him to quit the profession en- 
tirely, and to accept the appointment of 
Accountant-General in Bankruptcy, which 
he held for ten years. While in that office, 
with the same anxiety for the public good, 
he demanded from the Governors of the 
Bank of England interest for the bank- 
ruptcy moneys in their hands, which, up 
to that time, had never been paid. His 
demand was for some time resisted, as a 
matter for which he could find no prece- 
dent, but he at last succeeded, and ob- 
tained that year nearly 20,000/. for the 
bankruptcy fund. 

While holding the appointment of Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts, and deriving a 
considerable income from that source, 
Mr. Montagu became so alive to the 
evils arising to the suitors from the fre- 
quent adjournments and consequent ex- 
pense and delay, that he yearly published 
a detail of the injurious effects of that 
mode of dispensing justice ; and his state- 
ments before a Committee of the House 
of Commons finally put an end to the 
Commissionerships. He also exposed in 
many publications the evils of the laws 
relating to insolvency, bankruptcy, and 
imprisonment for debt, under an idea that 
the reform of law was a debt that every 
lawyer owed to his profession. 

Mr. Montagu published more than forty 
works, and has left nearly a hundred 
volumes of MSS. upon almost every sub- 
ject connected with the intellectual and 
moral culture of mankind, a memoir of 
himself and his contemporaries, and a 
diary ; and these compilations not effected 
“in the silence of academic groves,”’ but 
in the distractions of a laborious profes- 
sion, and the pressure of many vexations. 
When no longer able to attend to his 
public duties from increasing infirmities, 
he proceeded, at the age of 80, with a 
work he had long projected, ‘‘ On the 
Conduct of the Understanding,’’ of which 
he only lived to print a small part. 

Mr. Montagu suffered much in his youth 
from domestic afflictions. At the age of 




















thirty-five he had been twice a widower. 
Both wives died in childbirth, leaving him 
four young children. In 1808 he married 
the widow of Thomas Skepper, esq. who 
survives him (the “‘ Miss B. of York ’’ to 
whom Robert Burns addresses one of his 
charming published letters). . Of his eight 
children, two only are living—his second 
son, a Judge in the Colonies, and a 
daughter, married to a noble of Savoie 
(the grandson of that Comtesse de Viry 
eulogised by Gray and Horace Walpole). 
His beloved step-daughter, Miss Anne 
Skepper, is the wife of Mr. Procter (Barry 
Cornwall). 

Mr. Montagu’s prosperity was amply 
shared by his friends and the sons of his 
friends, and he was most bounteous in his 
charities. Though his habits were retired, 
he was not unsocial. He was tenderly 
attached to many members of his own 
profession. His house was always open 
to his friends from the country, Words- 
worth, Dr. Parr, Archdeacon Wrangham, 
&c. &c. and in an evening to many 
celebrated and dear friends. Coleridge, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Edward Irving, are no 
more; but there are many distinguished 
persons of both sexes, here and abroad, 
who still remember those assemblies with 
pleasure, and will not read this record 
without emotion. 





Grorce DowpEswELlL, Esa. 

Feb. 6. At Down House, Redmarley, 
Worcestershire, aged 86, George Dowdes- 
well, esq. formerly Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of India. 

Mr. Dowdeswell was the third and 
youngest son of George Dowdeswell, M.D. 
of the city of Gloucester, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Buckle, esq. of Chace- 
ley, co Wore. His father, who died at 
Bristol Hot Wells in 1776, was the only 
brother of the Right Hon. William Dow- 
deswell, of Pull Court, co. Wore. M.P. 
for Worcestershire, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the Rockingham administra- 
tion of 1765, and father of the late John 
Edmund Dowdeswell, esq. of whom a 
memoir was given in our Magazine for 
December last. 

Mr. George Dowdeswell was for many 
years in India; and, after filling various 
offices of trust, he rose to the station of 
Secretary to the Government. He subse- 
quently became a member of the Supreme 
Council, of which he was eventually the 
senior member, and in that capacity he for 
some months administered the Government 
as Deputy Governor of Fort William, and 
Vice-President in Council, during the 
temporary absence of the Marquess Hast- 
ings. 

Mr. Dowdeswell married Miss Mary 
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Anne Rose Egerton, and had issue two sons, 
George-Francis and William-Tombelle. 





Wituiam Hate, Ese. 

Feb. 21. At King’s Walden, Hertford- 
shire, in his 70th year, William Hale, esq. 

He was born on the 5th June 1782, 
the eldest son of William Hale, esq. of 
the same place, by the Hon. Mary Grim- 
ston, daughter of James second Viscount 
Grimston, and aunt to the present Earl 
of Verulam. 

He succeeded his father on the 22d 
April 1829, and served the office of High 
Sheriff of Hertfordshire in 183-. 

Mr. Hale was twice married, first in 
Feb. 1815 to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
the Hon. William Leeson, of The Node, 
son of Joseph Earl of Miltown. This 
lady died in April 1822; and he married 
secondly, Dec. 28, 1824, Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of Sir Richard Joseph Sullivan, 
Bart. of Thames Ditton. By his first wife 
Mr. Hale had issue William, his son and 
heir, born in 1816; and one daughter, 
Emily-Mary-Brand, married in 1842 to 
the Hon. and Rev. Philip Yorke Savile, 
third son of the Earl of Mexborough. By 
his second marriage Mr. Hale had another 
son, Charles-Cholmley, born in 1830, and 
another daughter, Charlotte-Eliza. 





SHELDON Crapock, Esq. 

Feb. 19. At Hartforth, Yorkshire, in 
his 75th year, Sheldon Cradock, esq. M.A. 
late Colonel of the North York regiment 
of Militia. 

Mr. Cradock was born on the 27th 
Sept. 1777, the elder son of Sheldon Cra- 
dock, esq. of Hartforth, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Christopher Wilkinson, esq. 
of Thorpe on Tees. He was educated at 
Trinity college, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. 1799, M.A. 1809. He succeeded his 
father in 1814. His only brother, the 
Rev. Christopher Cradock, died unmarried 
in 1810. 

Colonel Cradock was elected in Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Camelford in 
June 1826, on the accession to the peer- 
age of the Marquess of Hertford: and he 
was again returned for that borough in 
1826, 1830, and 1831, remaining one of 
its members until its disfranchisement. 
He supported the Tory party in the house. 

He has died unmarried, and is succeeded 
by a cousin in the representation of his 
ancient family. 





Most Rev. Dr. Murray, R. C. Arcu- 
BISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

Feb. 26. At his house in Mountjoy- 
square, Dublin, in his 84th year, the Most 
Rev. Daniel Murray, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, 

















Dr. Murray (as appears from D’ Alton’s 
“ Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin’’) 
was born on the 18th of April, 1768, at Sheep 
Walk, in the parish of Redcross, co. Wick- 
low. At the age of sixteen he was sent 
to Salamanca, where he was consecrated 
priest in the year 1790. On his return 
to Ireland he was appointed a curate in 
the parish of St. Paul, Dublin, whence he 
was shortly after changed to Arklow, in 
the immediate vicinity of his birthplace. 
Here he continued until the outrages of 
1798 compelled him to seek refuge in 
Dablin, where he was ultimately esta- 
blished in the then obscure metropolitan 
parish of St. Mary. 

In June 1809, at the suggestion of his 
venerable predecessor, the Most Rev. Dr. 
Troy, he was appointed Archbishop (in 
partibus) of Hierapolis, and coadjutor of 
Dublin, with right of succession to the 
latter on Dr. Troy’s decease. Inthe year 
that followed his appointment, after a 
sojourn of several months in the French 
capital, with the object of soliciting resti- 
tution of the property belonging to the 
religious establishments of Irish Catholics 
in that country, he had the satisfaction to 
obtain an ordinance whereby, in conse- 
quence of the remonstrance of the pre- 
lates of Ireland, relative to the superin- 
tendence which they relied they had a 
right to exercise over that property, the 
Sieur Ferris was ordered to resign the 
functions of administrator-general of the 
Irish colleges in France, and to deliver up 
to his successor, then named, the moneys, 
deeds, moveables, and effects, belonging 
to those religious houses. 

On the death of Dr. Troy in 1823 Dr. 
Murray succeeded to the archbishopric, 
and in 1825 was one of the prelates who 
drew up the pastoral instructions to the 
clergy and laity of Ireland, more especially 
exhorting the former to the fulfilment of 
all their obligations, the steadfast main- 
tenance of an exemplary life, zeal in pro- 
moting the honour and love of God, 
vigilance in the moral instruction of 
children, the relief of the poor, the com- 
forting the sick, and the amicable adjust- 
ment of quarrels and disputes. ‘* Re- 
member,’’ concludes this document in 
words that fore-showed an accurate illus- 
tration of Dr. Murray’s own life and 
character, “ Remember that an ecclesiastic, 
whether officiating in the sanctuary or 
dwelling in the midst of the world, should 
appear and be a man of superior mind and 
exalted virtue, a man whose example can 
improve society, whose irreproachable 
manners can reflect honour on the Church, 
and add to the glory and splendour of re- 
ligion—a man whose modesty should be 
apparent to all men as the Apostle recom- 
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mends, and who should be clothed with 
justice.’”’ This outline of the qualifica- 
tions and duties of a Christian divine has 
been filled out to its utmost capacity in 
the peaceful but active patriotism of this 
prelate’s life. What he inculcated, him- 
self effected—what he prescribed, he prac- 
tised. Unshaken, unsullied by even the 
rude assaults of an Irish element, he ever 
stood forth a pillar of strength and orna- 
ment to the temple of his faith, yet of 
winning respect and admiration to those 
who dissented from his Church. 

In April 1829 the great measure of 
Catholic Emancipation, which Dr. Mur- 
ray’s influence had always supported, re- 
ceived the royal assent, and, on its attain- 
ment, he studiously withdrew himself 
from the battles of political intercourse. 
On the appointment of the National Board 
of Education in 1831 he at once hailed it 
as a boon to Ireland, and was, in a discreet 
selection, joined in the commission with 
the Protestant Archbishop, Dr. Whately, 
the Duke of Leinster, the late provost of 
Trinity college, and three others. Its 
duties he continued to discharge to the 
time of his decease. On the later insti- 
tution of the Queen’s colleges, the prin- 
ciple of which was strongly theretofore 
sanctioned by the great Dr. Doyle, by 
Dr. Kelly of Tuam, and Dr. Magauran of 
Ardagh, three Roman Catholic prelates, 
as well as by the ever memorable tribune, 
O’Connell, Dr. Murray gave in his ad- 
hesion, and was primarily appointed one of 
the visitors of those establishments ; but, 
on understanding that the Pope dis- 
countenanced them, he resigned the trust 
of their superintendence. To his honour- 
able and loyal, pious and peaceful ministry 
a testimony has been recently recorded by 
one whose own character impresses it 
with authority of the highest moral in- 
fluence. The Marquess of Lansdowne has 
mainly attributed to him the diffusion of 
that blessing long needed in Ireland— 
education, national, liberal, and unoffend- 
ing. Nor has his co-commissioner, Dr. 
Whately, been less laudatory of the de- 
ceased. 

On Monday, the 24th of February, two 
days before his death, Dr. Murray as- 
sisted in celebrating the office and high 
mass, over the coffin and for the repose of 
the soul of the late Richard Lalor Sheil 
(recently brought over from Italy) ; and, 
although he did not seem more than usually 
affected by the solemn scene, he was struck 
with paralysis the following morning 
(Shrove Tuesday), under which he sunk 
calmly, and to human eye unconsciously, 
until Thursday morning, when he died. 

His body was embalmed, and on the 
28th Feb, carried in a long and crowded 
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procession of priests, citizens, carriages, 
Christian schools and fraternities, to the 
Metropolitan R. C. churchin Marlborough- 
street, to whose vaults it was committed 
on the 2nd of March. 

Tuomas Moors, Esa. 

Feb. 26. At Sloperton Cottage, near 
Devizes, in his 73d year, Thomas Moore, 
esq. the author of Lalla Rookh. 

Thomas Moore was born in Aungier- 
street, Dublin, on the 28th of May, 1279. 
His father was a Roman Catholic, and by 
business a grocer, but afterwards became 
a Quarter-Master in the army. It is not 
easy to decide when he first attempted 
verse. Upon looking back he could not 
discover when he was not a scribbler. In 
his thirteenth year he was already a con- 
tributor to The Anthologia, a Dublin ma- 
gazine; in his fourteenth he addressed a 
sonnet to his schoolmaster, Mr. Samuel 
Whyte, which was also printed in the 
same repository. 

The Act of Parliament having opened 
the University of Dublin to Roman Ca- 
tholics in 1793, the young poet immedi- 
ately availed himself of this opportunity. 
The year following his admission, while 
still a child, he wrote and published a 
paraphrase of Anacreon’s fifth ode, and 
then proceeded to the translation of 
other odes by the same poet. In his 
nineteenth year he proceeded to London 
with the view of keeping his terms in the 
Middle Temple, and publishing by sub- 
scription his translation of Anacreon. The 
translation appeared in 1800, and, through 
the good offices of the Earl of Moira, was 
dedicated to the Prince of Wales. The 
reputation won by this production was 
advanced with some, and risked with 
others, by his next publication, entitled 
‘‘The Poetical Works of the late Thomas 
Little,’”’ printed in 1802, with the Hora- 
tian motto, ‘‘ Lusisse Pudet.’’ It was 
well at first that poetry of such warmth 
should find shelter under a fictitious name. 
Moore grew, however, bolder with time ; 
and to the second edition (printed in the 
same year) he has affixed his initials and 
a dedication to “Joseph Atkinson, esq.’’ 
an early Dublin acquaintance, remem- 
bered by his defence of the libertine muse 
of his friend, which he was heard, with an 
Irish accent, to describe as ‘‘ an infant 
sporting on the bosom of Venus.’’ The 
Earl of Moira continued his friend, and in 
1803 Moore was promoted to an official 
situation in Bermuda, whither he pro- 
ceeded, and subsequently visited the 
United States. The effects of this voyage 
(altogether he was absent only fourteen 
months) were to subdue the admiration 
with which he had previously regarded 
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‘‘ American institutions.’? It was fol- 
lowed by the publication, in 1806, of two 
volumes of Odes and Epistles, which were 
the occasion of a bitter criticism on their 
author’s productions in the Edinburgh 
Review. In consequence of that article 
Jeffrey and Moore met as duellists at 
Chalk Farm, but no harm was done, and 
they subsequently became fast friends. 

His next work was an English opera 
called “‘ M.P. or the Blue Stocking,” 1811, 
which was not successful, and which, with 
the exception of some of its songs, is 
omitted from his collected works. 

About the same time he married Miss 
Bessy Dyke, an alliance which added ma- 
terially to his happiness: and for some 
time after he resided in Bury-street, St. 
James’s, and became a frequent guest at 
the tables of the Whig aristocracy, the 
friendship of Lords Lansdowne and Hol- 
land introducing him to many houses where 
his own talents were sure to confirm his 
welcome. 

When the round of London life had lost 
something of its novelty, and the require- 
ments of a family obliged him to have re- 
course to his pen, he removed to Mayfield 
Cottage, near Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, 
and there commenced wedding new words 
to the most exquisite of the Irish airs. At 
Ashbourne, under the name of Thomas 
Brown the younger, he also wrote his 
‘* Intercepted Letters; or, the Twopenny 
Post-bag,’’—one of the airiest of his 
satires ; and at the same place he wrote 
his ‘* Sacred Songs,’’ and commenced his 
Oriental romance called ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.’’ 

His name was now at its height of re- 
putation ; and when it was known out of 
the circles of Holland House that the poet 
of the Jrish Melodies, of Little’s Poems, 
and of Tom Brown’s Satires was at work 
on a poem, with its scenery in the Fast, 
large enough to filla quarto volume, book- 
sellers were found contending for the ho- 
nour of its publication. Through the 
friendly offices of Mr. Perry the copyright 
was secured to Messrs. Longman’s house 
for the sum of 3,000 guineas. The work 
was hailed with a burst of admiration. 
Eastern travellers and Oriental scholars 
have borne testimony to the singular ac- 
curacy of Moore’s descriptions : and, 
translated into Persian, this poem has even 
become a favourite with the Orientals 
themselves. Of Lalla Rookh there have 
been twenty editions. 

Moore now removed to the residence in 
which he died, a rural home beautifully 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the woods of his patron, Lord Lans- 
downe ; but he had scarcely settled there 
when he received the painful news that 
his deputy at Bermuda had involved him 
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to the amount of some 6,000/., that his 
creditors were impatient American mer- 
chants, and that he must be ready at once 
with a sum to stop proceedings against 
him. At this period he had the satisfac- 
tion of receiving many offers of pecuniary 
assistance; but, feeling confidence in his 
own genius, he looked mainly to the pro- 
ceeds from his pen and his publishers. 

His next publication was ‘‘ The Fudge 
Family in Paris,’’ published under the 
name of Thomas Brown the Younger, and 
one of the happiest of his productions in 
that vein of satire of which Anstey was 
the first to give us a favourable example. 
To these succeeded “Rhymes on the 
Road,’’ and ‘* The Loves of the Angels ;’’ 
the former the result of his visit to Italy, 
and the latter having its foundation in the 
Eastern story of the angels Harut and 
Marut as given by Mariti. Both publi- 
cations served rather to confirm than to 
increase the poet’s reputation ; and it was 
therefore time, he thought, that he should 
turn his attention, as Scott and Southey 
had done before him, from poetry to prose. 
With this view, he returned to his long- 
meditated “ Life of Sheridan;’’ which, 
after a difficult dealing with Sheridan’s 
creditors, who laid claim to his papers, 
and some coquetting among publishers, 
he at last issued, in a quarto volume, in 
1825. The life was read with interest, 
but did not satisfy expectation. It reached 
a second edition, however, and was then 
printed in two octavo volumes. 

‘* The Life of Sheridan’’ was followed 
in 1827 by ‘‘ The Epicurean,’’ a prose 
tale, dedicated to Lord John Russell, 
Moore’s fellow-traveller in France and 
Italy. It was his first wish to have told 
the story in verse, and he had indeed made 
some progress with it as a poem; but he 
was induced to abandon this purpose, not 
liking, he tells us, the plan on which he 
had commenced his tale in verse. We 
may safely find a better reason, however, 
in the wish to which we have already re- 
ferred, of trying to sustain in prose or ex- 
ceed if possible the popularity which he 
had acquired for his Irish Melodies and 
his Lalla Rookh. The verse fragment of 
The Epicurean, entitled ‘‘ Alcipbron,’’ 
has since been published, and is now pro- 
perly included in Mr. Moore's Poetical 
Works. 

In 1830 he produced ‘ The Life of 
Lord Byron,’’ in two volumes quarto— 
the first volume appearing in the January 
of that year, and the second in December. 
For this work, of the first edition of which 
2,000 copies were printed, Moore received 
from Murray 2,000 guineas. It was read 
with avidity, but its price restricted its 
sale, nor is it understood to have paid its 
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expenses until it was included in the 
monthly five-shilling volumes of Byron’s 
Life and Works. Still in the prose vein 
—and courting the Muse only in political 
satires, at one period for the Times and at 
another for the Morning Chronicle—Mr. 
Moore’s next works were, the ‘‘ Life of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald,’’ in 2 vols. 8vo. 
1831, and the “ History of Ireland,’’ 
written for Lardner’s Cyclopsedia, as a 
companion publication to Sir Walter 
Scott’s History of Scotland and Sir James 
Mackintosh’s History of England. 

When the Whigs returned to office in 
the spring of 1835, and Lord Melbourne 
and his party were conciliating the patron- 
age which Sir Robert Peel had extended 
to literary men during his first short te- 
nure of office, Mr. Moore received a pen- 
sion of 300/. a year, the well-earned re- 
ward of much good service done to the 
Whig cause by a variety of satirical and 
humorous poems. The means thus added 
to his income, at a time when he was less 
fitted for exertion, and when others were 
rising with fresh novelties to attract at- 
tention away from him, rendered it less 
necessary that he should write for his 
livelihood ; so that, with the single excep- 
tion of writing short prefaces to the col- 
lected edition of his poetical works printed 
in 1841 and 1842, in ten monthly five- 
shilling volumes—his career as an author 
may be said to have terminated with his 
‘¢ History of Ireland.’’ Disuse was after- 
wards strengthened by family afflictions ; 
and it may be doubted if for the last six 
or eight years Moore had ever sought to 
woo the Muse with either pen or voice. 
He felt, no doubt, the additional force of 
a remark which he had made to Scott when 
he was still young—‘‘ Hardly a maga- 
zine is now published,’’ said Moore, “ that 
does not contain verses which some thirty 
years ago would have made a reputation.” 
Yet he was still fond of writing, though 
not in verse, and his latest attempts at 
composition were portions of a long- 
meditated life of the Rev. Sydney Smitb. 

The ‘‘ Irish Melodies ’’ formed, as they 
are likely to continue, the principal ground 
of Moore’s great popularity as a man and 
asa poet. Their pathos, tenderness, and 
vivacity recommended them to the English 
taste, whilst the force of national sentiment 
made the Irishman an enthusiast in their 
favour. Nor were his occasional verses 
on passing politics less successful. The 
great difficulty of not losing the graceful 
in pursuit of the sarcastic has been tri- 
umphed over by Moore with exquisite 
dexterity. He never missed his aim in 
these light and telling exercitations of his 
talents, and the Whig party had no more 
effective literary ally than in his Muse. 
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Nor could these brilliant verses have re- 
ceived such wide acceptance but for the 
fact of their author receiving his topics 
from first-hand sources. An old member 
of Brookes’s, he was acquainted with the 
whole circle of the politicians of the Op- 
position. Thus, there were motive and 
reality in his political poetry rarely to be 
found in those who live isolated from the 
circles of power and fashion. 

Moore had naturally an exquisite ear for 
music; he had at once an artistic and a 
scholarly sense of the delicate niceties of 
rhythm ; he was familiar with the learning 
of many tongues, and he had only too 
facile a command of his art. Hence it is 
that he has so often repeated himself melo- 
diously in manner, but monotonously in 
matter. He must have himself, like other 
artists, (as well musical as pictorial) had 
a sensuous pleasure in the exercise of his 
art,—and with his susceptible organiza- 
tion, it must be admitted that he too often 
satisfied himself with sounds without duly 
regarding the sense or the originality of 
his reflection. The same thoughts and 
images will be found constantly recurring 
throughout his works. The imagination 
(whatever the crowd of readers may have 
thought) was but limited,—and he was 
even less endowed with fancy than many 
might suppose who confound with the 
fanciful his happy waion of sensibility and 
ingenuity. To create character or des- 
cribe the dramatic was confessedly beyond 
his power; and the more his works are 
scrutinised, the more clearly will it be 
seen that the lyrical was his forte. 

Of his Lalla Rookh the composition is 
splendid and harmonious, the matter often 
superficial and deficient in truth to na- 
ture. The melody of the versification is 
exquisite. There is a certain secret charm 
in his rhythm which every fine ear will 
detect, though it may defy the subtlety of 
criticism to describe it. The metaphysician 
in illustrating the effect of mere language 
on the mind can find numerous passages 
in Lalla Rookh. Asa work of art, the 
whole poem is too oppressively sweet,— 
cloying with too many appeals to sensuous 
feeling, redolent of too much art. We 
must not forget, however, that it professes 
to be ‘‘an Eastern Romance.”’ It can be 
thoroughly enjoyed only at the age of 
romantic feelings. It bears to true natural 
and reflective poetry the same relation that 
‘‘The Mysteries of Udolpho’’ does to 
the fiction of Fielding or that of Scott. 

The face of Moore will be conveyed to 
posterity by the pencils of Lawrence, 
Shee, Maclise, and Richmond. Lawrence 
alone—it was his last work—has caught 
the true Anacreontic look of the poet of 
high society ;—the others, though truer 
Gent. MaG. Vou, XXXVII. 
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than Lawrence to individual features, have 
somewhat vulgarised him. In his person 
he was very diminutive; his eyes were 
bright, and his lip expressive. His voice, 
somewhat rough in conversation, was all 
sweetness when he sang. In society, says 
Byron, ‘‘he is gentlemanly, gentle, and 
altogether more pleasing than any indi- 
vidual with whom I am acquainted.’’— 
‘¢ There is,’’ says Sir Walter Scott (it is 
an entry in his Diary) ‘‘a manly frank- 
ness, with perfect ease and good breeding, 
about him which is delightful. Not the 
least touch of the poet or the pedant. His 
countenance is plain, but the expression 
so very animated, especially in speaking or 
singing, that it is far more interesting 
than the finest picture could have ren- 
dered it.’’ 

For the last three years his life had 
been a long disease, not attended with 
either bodily or mental suffering, but 
from a gradual softening of the brain, 
and a reduction of the mind to a state of 
childishness. 

Mrs. Moore survives her husband, and 
has a pension of 100/. a year, granted her 
in 1850 “in consideration of the literary 
merits of her husband, and his infirm state 
of health.”” His four children have pre- 
ceded him to the grave. His eldest son 
died in Algiers, in the French military 
service. His second son, John Russell 
Moore, the godson of the late premier, 
died while a pupil at the Charterhouse. 

The remains of Moore were consigned 
to their last resting-place, in a vault on 
the north side of the churchyard of Brom- 
ham, a village lying half a mile to the left 
of the turnpike-road leading from Devizes 
to Chippenham, and four miles from the 
former place. ‘The hearse, containing the 
body, was followed by one morning coach 
only, containing R. H. Brabant, esq. M.D., 
the Rev. H. Drury, G. C. Kenrick, esq. 
and the representative of H. F. Talbot, 
esq. personal friends of the deceased. 

It is announced that the poet kept a 
journal with singular regularity during the 
greater part of his life, up to the com- 
mencement of his fatal illness. It occu- 
pies three volumes of closely written MS. 
and was always intended for publication. 
It will therefore, we are told, be prepared 
for the press by Mrs. Moore, whg will 
probably associate with it other docu- 
ments, as soon as circumstances shall en- 
able her to undertake the labour. 





Rev. CurisToPpHER ANDERSON. 
Feb. 18. At Edinburgh, aged 70, the 


Rev. Christopher Anderson, author of 
‘* The Annals of the English Bible,” &c. 
Mr. Anderson was a native of Edin- 
burgh, where his — was a wealthy 
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trader. He early displayed great intelli- 
gence and much versatility of taste, and 
eagerly availed himself of the advantages 
supplied by the famed educational institu- 
tions of his native city. He formed the 
resolution, at an early period, of devoting 
himself to missionary labour, chiefly in- 
fluenced thereto, it is believed, by the im- 
pressions produced on him by the cele- 
brated Andrew Fuller during a visit he 
made to Scotland on behalf of the newly 
formed Indian Missionary Society. The 
extent of this influence may be seen by 
the effects it produced on another young 
Scotsman, the celebrated Dr. Chalmers, 
then at Kilmany, as described in vol. i. 
of his Life. The first fruit of this was Mr. 
Anderson’s removal to Bristol, where he 
became an inmate of the family of Dr. 
Ryland, then the President of the Baptist 
College, and a student under his care. His 
intention was to join the band of pioneer 
missionaries to the East, whose names 
have since become so famous—Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward. He was the per- 
sonal friend of these distinguished men, 
and it was a source of deep disappoint- 
ment to him when his medical advisers 
decided that his constitution totally un- 
fitted him for the climate of India. He 
accordingly returned to Edinburgh, re- 
solved to seek in his native land a field of 
missionary labour; and, being possessed by 
inheritance of a moderate independence, 
he was able to carry out his views both in 
his native city and elsewhere. 

In 1808 Mr. Anderson became the 
pastor of a Baptist Church in Edinburgh, 
which he continued to preside over till 
within a few months of his death. He 
still, however, continued to interest him- 
self in a wider field. He repeatedly visited 
many parts of the Highlands, and em- 
bodied the results of his labours in a Me- 
morial on the subject, in which he urged 
the importance of instructing the Gaelic 
population through the medium of their 
own language. ‘The fruit of this was the 
formation of “ The Gaelic School Society,’’ 
of which he was for many years secretary. 
In 1814 he made a tour through Ireland, 
and followed it up by publishing a Me- 
morial on the state of that country, urging 
the adoption of many of the plans which 
his experience had shown to be so well 
suited to the kindred Celtic race of Scot- 
land, and embodying views which have 
since been carried out by more than one 
religious and philanthropic society. 

On the return of Dr. Marshman from 
India in 1816, he resided for upwards of 
a year with Mr. Anderson, and before 
again leaving Europe Mr. Anderson ac- 
companied him to Copenhagen, and had 
an interview with the late King of Den- 
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mark, who cordially granted them a 
charter of incorporation for the college 
established by them at Serampore, at that 
time a Danish settlement. 

The death of his wife and afterwards of 
his whole family successively at a com- 
paratively early period, broke in upon 
Mr. Anderson’s domestic happiness ; 
while (as he repeatedly stated when, near 
the close of his life, he again suffered a 
deep bereavement in the death of a sister 
that had been the attached companion of 
his later years) this irreparable loss stimu- 
lated him to seek refuge from his sorrows, 
and his consequent solitude, in literary la- 
bours. In 1826 he published his work 
“On the Genius and Design of the Do- 
mestic Constitution,’ which went through 
more than one edition in this country, 
and obtained a very wide circulation in 
America. This was followed by his more 
elaborate work on the ‘‘ Native Irish,’’ in 
1828, giving a history of Irish literature 
and of the various attempts made to in- 
struct the people at different periods in 
their own tongue. It also includes much 
practical information on the state of Ire- 
land and its means of education. But 
Mr. Anderson’s great work, by which his 
name will be known hereafter, is ‘‘ The 
Annals of the English Bible,’’ published 
in 1845. This work embodies the labour 
and research of many years, and its value 
has already been proved by the high ap- 
preciation it has received. 

From time to time Mr. Anderson em- 
ployed a considerable portion of the sum- 
mer in missionary tours, the last of which, 
undertaken in 1849, embraced a large 
portion of France, and was directed mainly 
to the circulation of the Scriptures. He 
was a man of fine personal appearance, 
and of grave and commanding presence. 
His influence was felt over a wide circle, 
and while in private he was peculiarly fas- 
cinating, and possessed of great conver- 
sational powers, his usual manner and 
mode of intercourse in public was more 
calculated to inspire awe. As a preacher 
he was held in great esteem, and was at 
one time widely popular. His manner 
was peculiar but exceedingly impressive, 
and his matter frequently embodied very 
weighty thoughts, which were all the more 
striking from being spoken with a calm 
and very distinct articulation, totally dif- 
ferent from the wonted style of pulpit 
oratory, especially in Scotland. He was 
singularly free from anything of a bigoted 
or sectarian spirit, and, though holding his 
own peculiar views very decidedly, he was 
wont to say that “he would not cross the 
street to make a Baptist.’’ His health 


had been impaired for some time, but he 
was still capable of considerable activity, 
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when attacked by a paralytic affection, 
which, after a renewed shock, terminated 
his life, ‘‘ full of years,’’ having reached 
the full limit of three score and ten. 





WititAm THompson, Esa. 

Feb. 17. In Jermyn-street, London, 
aged 46, William Thompson, esq. Pre- 
sident of the Natural History Society of 
Belfast. 

Mr. Thompson was a gentleman of in- 
dependent means and of no profession. 
From his earliest youth he was warmly 
attached to scientific studies, and for the 
last fifteen years, or longer, his name has 
been constantly before the world of science 
in connexion with arduous researches on 
the natural history of Ireland. The very 
numerous memoirs published by him, 
chiefly in scientific periodicals, and lat- 
terly more especially in the “ Annals of 
Natural History,” extend in their sub- 
jects over all departments of zoology, 
and several are devoted to botanical inves- 
tigations. At the meeting of the British 
Association at Cork he was appointed 
President of the Natural History Section, 
and conducted the proceedings of his 
department with a judgment and suavity 
that made them eminently successful. 
On that occasion he read an elaborate 
report on the Fauna of Ireland, since 
published in extenso in the Association 
Transactions ; and it was his intention 
to have communicated a continuation of 
that report at the Belfast meeting in 1852. 
When Professor E. Forbes proceeded to 
the Agean at the invitation of Captain 
Graves, Mr. Thompson, himself an inti- 
mate friend of the distinguished officer 
just named, accompanied him, and devoted 
the short time he was in the Archipelago 
to interesting zoological observations, 
since published, chiefly on the migration 
of birds. His love of ornithology was 
indeed intense, and the results of his 
labours in that department are narrated 
with full and charming details in the 
volumes that have been published of his 
great work on “The Natural History of 
Ireland.’’ Of this ‘‘ The Birds of Ireland ” 
are alone published ; but Mr. Thompson 
had made provision for the completion of 
the work, and the duty of superintending 
it devolves on two of his most intimate 
friends in Belfast. 

His name is associated with many dis- 
coveries, and numerous species of new 
creatures have been named after him. 
His reputation stood equally high on the 
Continent and in America, and he had 
been elected an honorary member of several 
foreign societies. At the period of his 
death he was staying in London to assist 
in making arrangements for the approach- 
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ing meeting of the British Association in 
Belfast, of which he had been appointed 
a Vice-President. 

Entirely devoid of any envious feeling, 
loving to co-operate with others, and to 
assist in furthering their researches, truth- 
ful and energetic, he spared neither time, 
labour, nor pains, to help in every pos- 
sible way all who were engaged in kindred 
pursuits. He numbered among his inti- 
mate friends and correspondents all (we 
may say almost without exception) the 
eminent naturalists of the day, and equally 
all those who might be little known but 
were of good promise. His love of the 
fine arts was only second to his love of 
science, and for many years he was one of 
the most active promoters of tasteful pur- 
suits, and especially of painting, in Ireland. 
A striking likeness of him is preserved in 
the Ipswich Museum Gallery of Scientific 
Portraits.—Literary Gazette. 





Samvev Provt, Esa. F.S.A. 

Feb. 10. At De Crespigny terrace, Den- 
mark hill, Camberwell, aged 68, Samuel 
Prout, esq. F.S.A. one of the oldest and 
most distinguished members of the senior 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. 

Mr. Prout was long and popularly 
known by a class of art which he may be 
said to have originated, and to the influ- 
ence of his example may be ascribed the 
distinctive character and the successes of 
our native school of painters of architec- 
tural subjects. He was born at Plymouth 
about the year 1784, and arrived in Lon- 
don in 1804 or 1805. His first patron 
was Mr. Palser, a printseller in the 
Westminster Bridge Road, who used to 
take his water-colour drawings at low 
prices, and had a ready sale for them. 
When Mr. Palser removed afterwards to 
the corner of Water Lane, Fleet Street, 
and Mr. Prout had arrived at distinction, 
the latter never omitted grateful mention 
of the advantages he had derived from the 
acquaintance and transactions of the earlier 
time ; but his drawings of that date show 
few signs of that peculiar manner which 
he afterwards made his own; they con- 
sisted of rustic scenery, landscape, and 
occasionally some sea pieces. In 1816 
Mr. Ackermann published a work in parts, 
called “ Studies,’”’ after Mr. Prout’s de- 
signs, executed in lithography, which was 
then a new art in England, although in- 
vented some years before. This was fol- 
lowed by a similar production, Progressive 
Fragments, in 1818; by Rudiments of 
Landscape, Views in the North and West 
of England, and others. About this pe- 
riod Mr. Prout’s foreign tours commenced, 
and the Rhine, France, and Italy, Flanders 
and Germany—the two latter containing 
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twenty-four plates each, were the result 
of his labours, and may be considered the 
finest of his collective works. It was 
here that he gradually acquired that broad 
and conventional mode of representing dis- 
tant architectural features, which, though 
bold, was felt to be true, and was at once 
so new and gratifying to the general eye, 
that his powers of production were often 
unequal to the demands made upon them 
by the publishers. This great success, how- 
ever, was confined to this peculiar branch : 
his trees were never successful, and his 
most beautiful effects are generally pro- 
duced by light thrown upon a tower or 
high building in the middle distance, con- 
trasted with the sky beyond. The groups 
in front of these architectural designs were 
always bright and cleverly arranged, but a 
symptom of mannerism has been noticed 
in the frequent smallness of the heads of 
these figures. y 

Several engravings were also published 
after his works, in line—the City of Ve- 
nice, a large mezzotinto of Chartres Ca- 
thedral, and coloured prints of the Hétel 
de Ville, Louvaine, and views of Rouen 
and Ulm. 

Some of Mr. Prout’s large works have 
reached very high prices; but his advance, 
great as it was, might have been yet more 
extended, were it not for the severe and 
sometimes dangerous ailments under which 
he laboured at different periods of his life. 
In 1848 appeared his Light and Shade, 
published by Messrs. Ackermann, and 
afterwards by Nattali; and lately some 
drawing exercises, called Hints for Be- 
ginners, by the same publishers. 

The annual Exhibitions of the Society 
to which he belonged have testified to the 
skill, and earnestness of eye, and mind, and 
hand which he exercised to the last. Not- 
withstanding his delicate health, his in- 
dustry, in convalescent intervals, was per- 
severing; and, though he suffered much 
from pain and weakness, he was ever 
cheerful, gentle, and considerate towards 
others. His portrait, accompanied by a 
memoir written by Mr. John Ruskin, will 
be found in the Art Journal for March 
1849: the present memoir is derived 
partly from the Atheneum and partly from 
the Literary Gazette. 





Mr. W. Warts. 

Dec. 7. At Cobham, Surrey, aged 99, 
Mr. William Watts, formerly an eminent 
engraver. 

Mr. Watts was born, so far as can be 
ascertained, in the year 1752; his bap- 
tismal register is dated in Feb. 1753. He 
had a distinct recollection of the news 
arriving of the battle of Quebec and the 
death of the illustrious Wolfe, and also of 
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the accession of George III. His father 
was a master silk-weaver in the neighbour- 
hood of Moorfields, and died in conse- 
quence of injuries received in the riots of 
1768, in which young Allen and others 
were shot by the military. Both Allen and 
the elder Watts were innocent lookers-on; 
the latter saw Allen followed and shot in 
a shed, and made his own escape as well 
as he could. 

Mr. Watts was educated for his pro- 
fession under Paul Sandby and Thomas 
Rooker, and repeatedly mentioned the 
great kindness he received in the family 
of the latter artist, with whom he served 
his time. While with him he assisted with 
some of Woollett’s plates; and at the same 
period Mr. Rooker commenced ‘‘ The 
Copper-Plate Magazine,’’ which had a 
large sale. After Rooker’s death Mr. 
Watts continued it for some time, and as 
it contained in each number a view of 
some nobleman or gentleman’s mansion, 
it brought him into communication with 
the upper classes, and first suggested a 
work which he soon after published by 
subscription under the title of +‘ Views of 
Gentlemen’s Seats ;’’ it was begun on the 
Ist Jan. 1779, and proceeded through the 
consecutive years until finished in May, 
1786. The original edition of this work 
is now scarce. Mr. Watts ultimately sold 
the plates to Mr. Boydell, who had them 
retouched to give them more tone, or 
colour, as he termed it, and by this much 
of the original delicacy of touch suffered. 
Mr. Watts was then residing in Kemp’s 
Row, Chelsea; but, on completing this 
work, he parted with his house and fur- 
niture to a friend, and left for Naples. 
By the catalogue of his drawings, prints, 
and music, sold by auction at this time, 
he appears to have had a choice collection. 
Amongst these were six drawings by Both; 
eight by Guercino ; twenty-four studies by 
Watteau, &c. ; and amongst the prints sold 
were twenty-eight and thirty-five etchings 
by Watts ; the proof-impressions of “ The 
Copper- Plate Magazine,’’ marked as the 
only set known; proof-plates of “ Cook’s 
Voyages,’’ by Rooker and Watts, and two 
or three plates by Watts and Bartolozzi. 

While residing in Kemp’s Row he had 
evening concerts of a friendly kind, at 
which Dr. Callcott, Bartleman, and we 
believe the present veteran Horsley, as- 
sisted ; he was also intimate with Barto- 
lozzi, Middiman, Milton, and the other 
celebrated engravers of his day. 

He arrived in Naples in Sept. 1786, and 
there became acquainted with Sir William 
Hamilton, then our resident Minister at 
that court, and the beautiful Lady Hamil- 
ton, and received much kindness from 
them both. He left Italy in the following 
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July, and arrived again in London in Sept. 
1787. He lived for some time after this 
at Sunbury, near the Castle Inn; and in 
1789 went to Carmarthen, and the follow- 
ing year to the Hot Wells at Bristol. In 
July, 1791, he went to the Belvidere, Bath, 
where he spent two years, and there 
brought out his twelve views of the city 
of Bath—beautiful specimens of line- 
engraving. 

At this time he became interested and 
enthusiastic in the French Revolution, 
hailing it, in common with many others, 
as the dawn of liberty and happiness to 
mankind ; and shortly after he went over 
to Paris, and invested a large share of his 
property in the French funds. In the 
issue he lost a large portion, and, for the 
time, all, when the property of British 
subjects was confiscated. At the Peace 
of 1815 about half was restored to him; 
but the rest was lost through the treachery 
of an agent, who sent him over forged 
vouchers for stock which was never pur- 
chased. He was for some time greatly 
dispirited by the loss of his property, 
which included the portion he had re- 
ceived from his father’s estate. He now 
found himself obliged to return to his 
profession; and between 1801 and 1805 
he published his last work, being sixty 
views in Turkey and Palestine, from draw- 
ings made by Luigi Mayer during the 
embassy of Sir Robert Ainslie to the Sub- 
lime Porte. After this he retired wholly 
from business; and, after living a few 
years at Mill Hill, purchased a small pro- 
perty at Cobham, in Surrey, in 1814, 
where he died on the 7th of December 
last, after a fortnight’s illness from in- 
fluenza. 

Mr. Watts was always a man of tem- 
perate and regular habits, of a strictly 
honourable tone of mind, well read, and a 
good French and Italian scholar. His 
health continued so good, that up to the 
last six years of his life he was in the 
habit of cutting up wood in his barn for 
exercise. At this time he had an acci- 
dental fall, by which he injured his back, 
and the infirmities of age then began to 
accumulate, particularly in the loss of 
sight—his greatest privation, as this took 
away his favourite amusement of reading. 
He is buried in Cobham churchyard,— 
Art Journal. 





JOHNSON JEX. 

Jan. 5. At Letheringsett, Norfolk, aged 
73, Johnson Jex, a celebrated mechanical 
genius. 

He was the son of William Jex, a black- 
smith, at Billingford, in the same county. 
In his boyhood he was sent to a day- 
school, but gave it very little attendance. 
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He did not even learn to read or write 
at school, but taught himself after- 
wards. His mechanical talent manifested 
itself at a very early age. When he 
was about twelve or thirteen years old a 
watchmaker went to his mother’s house 
to clean her watch. Jex was very atten- 
tive while he took it to pieces, cleaned the 
works, and put them together again. No 
sooner had he left than the boy de- 
termined to try whether he could not do 
the same. He at once went to work, and 
completed his task with perfect exactitude. 
When about thirteen years old he became 
acquainted with Mr. Mayes, a watchmaker 
at Foulsham, who took great pleasure in 
showing him anything connected with his 
business, and left him at his death a 
legacy of 50/. In early life Jex was by no 
means robust in health, and he afterwards 
declared his belief that working the bout- 
hammer, at the blacksmith’s anvil, had 
been the means of strengthening his con- 
stitution and saving his life. His first 
watch was made after he had settled at 
Letheringsett, for his friend the Rev. T. 
Munnings, of Gorget, near Dereham. 
Every part of his watch, including the 
silver face, and every tool employed in its 
construction, were of Jex’s own making. 
Subsequently, of one of the greatest ef- 
forts of inventive powers was the con- 
struction of a gold chronometer, with 
what is technically termed a “ detached 
escapement’’ and compensating balance, 
which were made long before he ever saw 
or heard of the detached escapement, the 
principle of which has since been so suc- 
cessively applied by Arnold and Earn- 
shaw. Jex turned the jewels himself, 
made the cases, the chain, and main- 
spring, and indeed every part of the 
watch, except the dial. The very instru- 
ments with which he executed this won- 
derful piece of mechanism were of his own 
workmanship. It is only by watchmakers 
themselves that this triumph of skill can 
be adequately appreciated. The watch is 
now in the possession of Mr. Blakeley, of 
Norwich. 

Such was Jex’s thirst for information, 
and such was his resolution to clear away 
every obstacle which impeded his progress, 
that, wishing to read some French works 
on Horology, he mastered, unassisted, the 
French language when about 60 years of 
age! He then read the books in question, 
but found that they contained nothing 
which was new to him, having become 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject by 
previous study of English authors. 

Another of Jex’s inventions was a lathe 
of extraordinary power and ingenuity, 
which remained in his possession until his 
death. By means of this lathe he was 
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enabled to cut the teeth of wheels mathe- 
matically correct into any number, even 
or odd, up to 2,000, by means of a dividing 
plate. He also constructed a lathe on a 
minute scale, for turning diamonds, which 
is very complicated in its structure. Jex 
was also an iron and brass-founder, a glass- 
blower, a maker of mathematical instru- 
ments, barometers, thermometers, gun- 
barrels, air-guns, &e. He understood 
electricity, galvanism, electro-magnetism, 
&c. and had a thorough knowledge of 
chemistry, so far as the metals are con- 
cerned. He studied astronomy, and could 
calculate the time by the fixed stars. He 
made telescopes and metallic reflectors, 
which are universally acknowledged to be 
extremely difficult of construction. 

With these qualities and acquirements, 
he neglected some more useful and prac- 
tical arts. He was naturally a timid man, 
and excessively afraid of contagion; yet 
he lived in a state of filth which was almost 
sufficient of itself to generate disease. He 
never allowed a woman to enter his house 
for the sake of cleaning it, and his rooms 
consequently contained the accumulated 
dust of years. Entirely destitute of the 
love of money, he sought out truth for its 
own sake, and with no view to any per- 
sonal gain. He was kind in his manner 
to the poor, and rarely sent a mendicant 
away without relief.— Norfolk News. 


Srr Cuartes F. Forses, M.D. 

March 22. In Argyll-street, aged 73, 
Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D., 
K.C.H., and K.C., Deputy Inspector 
General of Hospitals, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians and of the Lintiean 
Society. 

This distinguished officer joined the me- 
dical staff in Portugal in 1798, and the 
following year was appointed assistant- 
surgeon to the Royals. He accompanied 
the 2d battalion to the Helder, and went 
through the campaign in Holland, where 
he served under Sir Ralph Abercromby 
and the Duke of York. He accompanied 
the expedition to Ferrol in 1800, to 
Egypt in 1901, and subsequently he 
served at Malta and Gibraltar. In 1803 
he served with the Royals in the West 
Indies, and was present at the capture of 
St. Lucia and Tobago. He accompanied the 
expedition to Portugal in 1808, and from 
1809 until the end of the war in 1814 
served in the Peninsula under the Duke of 
Wellington. He was a Knight of the 
Crescent, and having in 1842 obtained the 
royal licence, accepted the distinction of 
the Guelphic order from the late King of 
Hanover. He had received the war medal 
with five clasps for Egypt, Corunna, Bu- 
saco, Badajoz, and St. Sebastian. 
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M. MERLE. 

Feb. 27. Aged 67, M. Merle, the senior 
of the dramatic feuilletonists of the Paris 
press. 

He came to Paris in 1803, and was em- 
ployed until 1805 in the office of the 
Minister of the Interior. He then entered 
the army, which he quitted in 1808 to re- 
turn to Paris, where he gave himself up 
entirely to literary pursuits, and particu- 
larly to the dramatic art. He was attached 
as theatrical critic to several journals, 
amongst which were the Mercure, Gazette 
de France, Quotidienne, and afterwards 
the Union, for which journal he wrote the 
theatrical feuilleton from 1823 to 1851, 
when ill health compelled him to relin- 
quish his pen. From 1822 to 1826 he 
was the director of the Porte St. Mar- 
tin Theatre, where he introduced several 
chefs-d’ oeuvre of the English theatre. In 
addition to the feuilletons, he wrote a 
great number of vaudevilles and melo- 
dramas which had great success, amongst 
others the Ci-devant Jeune Homme. M. 
Merle was a Legitimist, and under the 
Restoration he wrote several pieces in ho- 
nour of the elder branch. He possessed 
a very independent spirit, and under the 
Empire he constantly refused to write in 
support of that government. 

Some years since he married Madame 
Dorval, the actress, whom he has sur- 
vived about two years. 
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Jan. 22. At Free Town, Sierra Leone, the Rev. 
Thomas Eyre Poole, Colonial Chaplain; late of 
Magdalene hall, Oxford, B.A. 1833, M.A. 1836. 

Jan, 23. At St. Ives, Cornwall, aged 37, the 
Rev. John Dunkin Adams, Curate of Towednack. 
He was the second son of Edward Richards Adams, 
esq. of Beckenham; and a member of Gonville 
and Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1843. 

Lately. At Southampton, aged 80, the Rev. 
Arthur Atherley Hammond, formerly of St. John’s 
college, Oxtord, B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796. 

The Rev. George Palmer, Perpetual Curate of 
Bollington, Cheshire (1839). 

Feb. 8. At Stapleford, Herts, aged 70, the Rev. 
Charles Prowett, thirty-two years Rector of Sta- 
pleford, and formerly of the Royal Navy, in which 
service he held, at the time of his quitting it, the 
post of Lieutenant on board the line-of-battle ship 
Ville de Paris. Mr. Prowett entered the navy in 
1795, and two years afterwards was engaged on 
board H. M.S. Phoebe, under the command of 
Captain (afterwards Sir Robert) Barlow, in the 
capture of the French frigate Nereide ; and sub- 
sequently, in 1801, in the same ship’s action with 
the Africaine frigate, an action which had the 
same suecessful result, and procured for Mr. 
Prowett his promotion to the rank of Lieutenant. 
Not very long after he was employed in the com- 
mand of the boats belonging to H.M.S. Caroline, 
Captain Hart, in the achievement of cutting out 
from a bay on the coast of Java the Dutch 
brig of war Cheribon of 14 guns, an exploit 
which called forth the especial commendation 
of the Commander-in-Chief in the Indian seas, 
Sir Edward Pellew, afterwards better known as 
Lord Exmouth. Having been ordained by his 
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uncle Bishop Bathurst, Mr. Prowett exchanged 
this stirring life for the quiet duties of a parish 
priest in a country village in the year 1812; to 
which occupation he continued zealously de- 
voted till within a week of his death. He married 
in 1812 Cecilia, daughter of Sir Charles Wolseley, 
Bart. 

Feb. 13. At his residence, Rosebrook, near 
Carrickfergus, aged 89, the Rev. John Gwynn, in 
the 68th year of his ministry, and 52nd of his in- 
cumbency as prebendary of Kilroot, &c. 

At Caton, -Lanc. aged 58, the Rev. Zdward 
Thurtell, Perp. Curate of that chapelry. 

Feb. 20. By his own hand, the Rev. Donald A. 
Irvine, Incumbent of the Episcopal chapel, Fasque, 
dioc. Brechin. 

Feb. 21. At his father’s, in Cheltenham, aged 
38, the Rev. Charles Wadham Diggle, M.A. late 
Curate of Stokenham, Devon. He was of Wad- 
ham college, Oxford (as founder’s kin), B.A. 1835, 
M.A. 1840. He married, Dec. 9, 1846, Georgiana- 
Augusta, eldest daughter of the Rey. T. Heath- 
cote, of Shaw Hill, Wilts. 

Feb. 22. At Oxford, aged 60, the Rev. John 
Radcliffe, Chaplain of Merton college, Vicar of 
Bramham, Yorkshire (1823), and Vicar of Radley, 
Berks. He was of St. Mary hall, Oxford, B.A. 
1807, M.A. 1809, and was for some time Vice-Prin- 
cipal of that house, and in such high esteem with 
the members, that they petitioned the Chancellor 
to promote him to the post of Principal. He had 
long acted as Chaplain of the Oxford Infirmary, 
and took a very active part in the establishment of 
the Mendicity Society, the Savings Banks, and the 
Lunatic Asylum. He died suddenly of disease of 
the heart during the absence of his servant. 

eb. 23. The Rev. William Hadfield, Perp. Cu- 
rate of Cleator, Cumberland. He was a son of the 
late John Hadfield, esq. of Middlewich ; and was 
of Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1831. 

At Cardiff, aged 32, the Rev. Evan Jones, for- 
merly one of the editors of The Standard of Free- 
dom, editor of The Principality, and of The Cymro ; 
and latterly co-editor of the Diwygiwr, and editor 
of the Adolygydd, a quarterly magazine recently 
started in South Wales. Mr. Jones was an excel- 
lent Welsh scholar, and a bard of great celebrity. 

At Southampton, aged 31, the Rev. Henry 
Keary, late Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
one of the Assistant Masters of Harrow School. 
He was the fourth surviving son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Keary, Rector of Nunnington, Yorkshire ; 
and a son-in-law of Dr. Oke, of Southampton. He 
graduated B.A. 1844, M.A. 1847. 

Feb. 24. At Tygwyn, near Ruthin, aged 40, the 
Rev. James Jones, M.A. Curate of Clocaenog, Den- 
bighshire, son of the late Rev. James Jones, M.A. 
Vicar of Llanfair-dyffryn-Clwyd. 

At Nurton House, Tintern, aged 60, the Rey. 
Thomas Tireman. 

Feb. 25. At Gellydwyll, Carmarthenshire, aged 
59, the Rev. Augustus Brigstocke, Vicar of Kenarth, 
Carmarthenshire. He was the third son of Wm. 
Owen Brigstocke, esq. of Blaenpant, co. Cardigan. 
He was of Jesus college, Oxford, B.A. 1814, M.A. 
1817, B.D. 1825, and was collated to his living by 
the Bishop of St. David’s. He married Jane-Anne- 
Bridget, elder dau. of David Davies, esq. of Pen- 
o. co. Pembroke, and had issue one son, William- 

wen. 

At Aberystwyth, aged 90, the Rev. 7’. Richards, 
of Carrog, formerly of Swindon, Gloucestershire. 
The deceased was the founder of the Aberystwyth 
National School. 

Feb. 26. At Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, aged 72, 
the Rev. William Richardson, Vicar of Ferry Fry- 
stone (1804). 

Feb. 27. At Week St. Mary, Cornwall, aged 67, 
the Rev. Walter Gee, Rector of that place (1821) 
and of West Buckland, Devon (1831); and an 
active county magistrate. He was first of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1806 ; was elected 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex college, where he became 
tutor, and proceeded B.A, 1809, B.D, 1816. He 
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was presented to Week St. Mary by that society. 
In 1842 he was appointed by the Bishop of Exeter 
to the Archdeaconry of East Cornwall, which he 
had only recently resigned. About ten days before 
his death, he received a punctured wound in the 
arm from the claw of a favourite cat. Mortifica- 
tion ensued, and terminated his useful career. 

At Dublin, the Rev. William Henry Krause, 
Incumbent of Bethesda, Dublin. He was a native 
of St. Croix, in the West Indies ; he was a soldier 
in early life, and fought at Waterloo, but subse- 
quently entered the church, and having been for 
some time engaged as Curate in the county Ca- 
van, was selected to fill the pulpit of Mathias. 

At Saltfieetby All Saints, Linc. aged 94, the 
Rey. Richard Kilvington, Curate. 

Feb. 28. At Southwell, Notts. aged 78, the Rev. 
Sherard Becher, Vicar of East Markham and Rec- 
tor of West Drayton, Notts. and one of the Senior 
Fellows of St. John’s college, Cambridge. He was 
born at Southwell, the elder son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Becher, M.A. Prebendary and Vicar-general 
of the collegiate church (who died in 1817), by 
Elizabeth-Lucas, daughter of the Rev. Joseph 
Drake, Vicar of Burley-on-the-Hill, co. Rutland. 
He derived his christian name of Sherard from 
the Hon. and Rev. Philip Sherard, another of the 
Prebendaries of Southwell, and afterwards Ear] of 
Harborough, who was an intimate friend of his 
father. He was educated at Southwell grammar- 
school, and at St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1795, M.A. 1798, and 
B.D. 1808. He was presented to the united bene- 
fices of East Markham and West Drayton by the 
Duke of Newcastle in 1811 ; and from attachment 
to that neighbourhood had always declined any 
other preferment from his college. With consi- 
derable attainments lhe united great simplicity of 
manners and a constant cheerfulness and amia- 
bility of temper. His body was interred at South- 
well, where his younger brother, Mr. Cranfield 
Becher, is still living, unmarried. 

At his rectory, aged 76, the Rev. John Bell, 
M.A. Rector of Knightwick cum Doddenham, 
Wore. (1813). He was of Queen’s coll. Oxford, 
B.A. 1798, M.A. 1801; and was formerly Master 
of the Grammar School in the Close of Salisbury. 

At Bampton, Westmerland, aged 64, the Rev. 
Thomas Stanley Bowstead, Rector of Tarvin, Chesh. 
and a Canon of Lichfield: to both which prefer- 
ments he was presented in 1842. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1813. M.A. 1816, 
He was a relative of the late Bishop of Lichfield, 
whom he attended as Chaplain, and who collated 
him to the prebend of Bobenhall, on the death of 
his Lordship’s venerable uncle and preceptor the 
Rev. John Bowstead, Rector of Musgrave, in 
Westmerland. His death was caused by lockjaw, 
resulting from a lacerated wound in the elbow, 
received in falling down stairs. 

March 2. At Orcheston St. Mary, co. Wilts, 
aged 59, the Rev. Edward Tomson Bidwell, M.A. 
Rector of that parish. He was a native of Thet- 
ford, Norfolk, the son of an opulent brewer of that 
place. He entered at Jesus college, Cambridge, 
in 1811, and in the following year migrated to 
Clare hall, and graduated B.A. 1815, as 17th 
Wrangler, and M.A. 1818. He was elected a 
Fellow of that Society, and in 1827 presented by 
them tothe rectory of Orcheston St. Mary. He 
erected, at his own expense, a new parsonage- 
house, and repaired and restored the parish 
church. He was aman of a generous and hos- 
pitable disposition, and much esteemed by his in- 
timate friends, who knew and appreciated his 
great kindness of heart. He was twice married, 
and by his second wife leaves a young family. 

March 3. At Stowhill, Newport, co. Monmouth, 
aged 49, the Rev. James Yorath, Incumbent of Nash, 
near Goldcliff, and Chaplain to the Newport Union. 

March 5. At Tyneham, Dorsetshire, in his 95th 
year, the Rev. William Bond, Rector of Steeple 
with Tyneham, and a Canon of Bristol. He was 
an uncle of the present William Bond, esq. of 
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Grange, formerly M.P. for Corfe Castle; and a 
younger brother of the Right Hon.Nathaniel Bond, 
of Holme, Judge Advocate-General, and M.P. for 
Corfe Castle ; and was the fourth and youngest son 
of John Bond, esq. of Grange, also M.P. for Corfe 
Castle, by Mary, daughter and coheir of Edmund 
Dummer, esq. of Swathling, Hants. He was of 
Wadham college, Oxford, B.A. 1779, M.A. 1783. 
He married Jane, only daughter of Henry Biggs, 
esq. of Stockton House, Wilts, and had issue four 
sons and two daughters. The former are, 1. Wil- 
liam Bond, esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister-at- 
law; 2. the Rev. John Bond, Vicar of Bath Weston ; 
3. the Rev. Henry Bond, Vicar of South Petherton, 
Somerset ; and 4. Thomas. 

March 6. At Colchester, aged 70, the Rey. George 
Parry Marriott, Prebendary of York (1830) ,Rector 
of Hazeleigh, Essex (1804), and Vicar of Eyns- 
ford, Kent (1807). He was of St. Jolin’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1800, M.A. 1808 ; and was Chap- 
lain to his late R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. His 
eldest son, the Rey. G. W. Marriott, M.A. was 
married in 1839 to Maria, eldest daughter of the 
late G. R. Marriott, esq. of Gray’s Inn. 

In Park-lane, Piccadilly, aged 70, the Rev. Robert 
Williams, M.A. Rector of Aber, Carnarvonshire 
(1829), and of Llandow, Glamorgansh. (1807). He 
was of Jesus college, Oxford, B.A. 1801, M.A. 1818. 

At Trescoe, Scilly Isles, aged 46, the Rey. Mark 
Anthony Hartwell, Curate of Trescoe, Bryhar, and 
Sampson’s; eldest son of Mr. Aaron Hartwell, of 
Kingsdown, Bristol. He was of Magdalene hall, 
Oxford, B.A. 1832. 

March 7. At Lowick, Northamptonshire, aged 
26, the Rev. MZenry Frederick Stoddart, B.A. of 
Sidney college, Cambridge, and Curate of Islip ; 
the second and only surviving son of the Rey. 
John Stoddart, D.D. Rector of Lowick and Islip. 

March 8. At Nottingham, aged 30, the Rev. 
Thomas Collisson, B.A. Curate of Christ church, 
Radford. 

March 9. At his rectory, aged 50, the Rev. 
Phelips Hanham, M.A. Rector of Hinton Martel, 
co. Dorset. He was the fourth son of the late 
Rev. Sir James Hanham, Bart. of Deans Court, in 
the same county, by his first wife Anne, daughter 
of Lieut. Edward Pyke, R.N.; and grandson of 
Sir James the 6th Baronet, by Jane, niece and 
sole heir of William Phelips, esq. of Corfe Mullen. 
He was of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1829, and was lately the senior priest of Wimborne 
minster. 

At Kempsey, Wore. aged 70, the Rev. d/atthew 
Lunn, Vicar of that parish (1816), late of Magdalene 
hall, Oxford, B.A. 1807, M.A. 1810. 

At Pontac, Jersey, aged 52, the Rev. William 
Thomson, Rector of Ockham, Surrey. 

At Odiham, Hants, aged 56, the Rev. William 
Joseph Walker, late of Southrop, Glouc. He was 
of Brazenose coll. Oxford, B.A. 1817, M.A. 1822. 

March \6. At Ashby-de-la-Zouche, the Rey. 
Richard Hewitt, D.D. Rector of Westhorpe, Suf- 
folk (1819). He was of Brazenose college, Oxford, 
B.A, 1796, M.A. 1799, B. and D.D. 1824. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Feb. 15, 1851. Murdered by a party of Indians 
in North America, together with the Russian go- 
vernor of Darabin and many others, Lieut. Bar- 
nard, R.N. of H.M. ship Enterprise. He received 
his commission at an early age as a reward for 
saving lives on the west coast of Africa, and was a 
volunteer in the searching expedition under Sir 
J. Ross. 

May 18. At Calcutta, Major Richard Hickley 
Richardson, 7th Madras Light Cavalry. 

Sept... At the Canterbury Settlement, New 
Zealand, Marianne, wife of the Rev. Octavius 
Mathias, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Taylor, 
Rector of Maynford, Norfolk. 
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Sept. 15. At Adelaide, S. Australia, aged 33, 
Ponsonby Moore, esq. barrister-at-law, eldest son 
of the Rey. Charles Moore, Incumbent of Monas- 
terevin, Kildare, and grandson to the Hon. Pon- 
sonby Moore, brother to the first Marquess of 
Drogheda. 

Nov. 6. At Adelaide, aged 38, Frederick, young- 
est son of the late Thomas Britten, esq. of Forest- 
hill, Kent. 

Dec. 1. At Dublin, brevet Lieut.-Col. Samuel 
Edward Goodman, aged 44, eldest son of the late 
Major-Gen. Stephen Arthur Goodman, C.B. and 
K.H., Major 27th Regt. 


Dec. 8. Tu Ely-place, aged 62, Samuel Sharp, 
esq. solicitor. 
Dec. 18. In the East Indies, aged 16, William 


Fazakerley, Midshipman of H.M.S. Fox, son of 
J. N. Fazakerley, esq. Burwood, Surrey. 

Dec, 21. At Glasgow, Alexander M‘Arthur, esy. 
of Ardmenach, writer, Inverary. 

Dec. 26. In action at Lagos, on the coast of 
Africa, aged 20, Frederick R. Fletcher, Midship- 
man of H.M.S. Penelope, youngest son of the Rey. 
Dr. Fletcher, Vicar of Quetihock, Cornwall. 

At Glasgow, Mr. Thomas Hunter, manager of 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank in that city. 

Dec. 27. At Portobello, Mrs. Sarah Campbell, 
widow of Walter Campbell, esq. of Carradale. 

At Bogend, co. Berwick, aged 35, George Hood, 
esq. M.D. of Dunse. 

Dec. 30. On board H.M.S. Sampson, from a 
wound received in the attack on Lagos, Thomas 
F. Richards, Midshipman, third son of the late 
James Richards, esq. and brother to Mrs. Good- 
man, wife of Mr. G. R. Goodman, solicitor, 
Brighton. 

Jan. 1. Aged 45, Bartholomew M‘Naghten, esq. 
of Ballybogie, a Magistrate and Grand Juror of 
Antrim county. He was the eldest male repre- 
sentative of Shane Dhu, younger son of Alex. 
M‘Naghten of that ilk, by his wife Anne, dau. of 
Murdoch M‘Lean of Lochbuy, and his wife 
sister of Sandal M‘Sorley Buidhe, first Earl of 
Antrim. The present Sir Edmund M‘Naghten, 
Bart. M.P. for Antrim, and the late unfortunate 
Sir Wm. Hay M‘Naghten, Bart. slain at Cabool, 
were the issue of a younger son of this branch 
established in Antrim by Shane Dhu. The de- 
ceased was heir to his uncle the late Captain 
M‘Naghten, and as heir of the M‘Naghtens of 
Benvarden possessed the most considerable here- 
dlitary estate of any of that family. He married 
his relative Miss Catharine M‘Naghten. 

Jan.2, At Menley-in-Arden, aged 73, Charles 
Wake, M.D. 

Jan.3. By the wreck and burning of the Ama- 
zon Royal West India Mail steam-ship, aged 37, 
James W. Fullerton, esq. its surgeon. 

Jan. 6. At Bée&church, Isle of Wight, Emily- 
Elizabeth, wife of J. M. Elwes, esq. of Bossington, 
Hants. 

Jan.7. At Huntingdon, at an advanced age, 
Captain S. W. Greene, formerly Paymaster in the 
Huntingdon Militia. 

Jan.8. At Cuttack, Hindoostan, the Rev.'Charles 
Lacey, General Baptist missionary. For 29 years 
he devoted his best energies to the conversion of 
the heathen. 

Jan.9. At Thrapston, aged 74, Henry Thomp- 
son, esq. 

Jan. 11. At Jhelum, Lieut.-Col. John Gavin 
Drummond, C.B. Quartermaster-Gen. of the Bengal 
Army. He entered the army as Ensign in 1808, 
became Lieut. 1812, Captain 1825, Major 1837, and 
Lieut.-Colonel 1843. He served during the Nepaul 
campaign, 1814-15, the Burmese war 1824 and 
1825, as Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
was present at the action of Maharajpore in 1843, 
throughout the latter part of the Sutlej campaign, 
including the battle of Sobraon, and at the siege 
and surrender of Mooltan, and action of Goojerat. 
For these services he had received three medals, 
the bronze star, and the companionship of the 
Bath. To unwearied industry, and great experi- 
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ence in the duties of his department, Col. Drum- 
mond united a kindliness of disposition,a simplicity 
of character, and a warmth of hospitality that en- 
deared him to as extensive a circle of friends as 
any man in India ever possessed. 

Jan, 13. At Weston Favell, aged 81, Ann, widow 
of the Rev. R. H. Knight, Rector of Weston Favell. 

Jan. 15. At Kensington, aged 68, Maria, relict 
of Edward William Thomson, esq. 

Jan. 18. At Rampore, E. I., Lucy-Julia, wife of 
Capt. J. G. Gaitskell, 26th N. L. Inf. 

van. 20. At Dalston-terrace, aged 54, James 
Andrew Welch, esq. surgeon. 

Jan, 21, In Russell-sq. in his 74th year, George 
Heath, esq. of Kitlands, Surrey, serjeant-at-law. 
He was called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 
1807 ; and to the degree of serjeant in 1830. He 
was deputy judge of the County Court of Middle- 
sex, under Serjeant Dubois, until the abolition of 
that court. His son is now judge of the Blooms- 
bury County Court. 

Jan, 22. At Epperstone, Notts. Lieut.-Col. John 
Hewes, Royal Marines, on the retired full pay list. 
He was appointed Second Lieut. 1803, First Lieut. 
1805, Capt. 1826, brevet Major 1841, Lieut.-Col. 
1842. He served at the blockading of Brest and 
the Texel; in action with a large French frigate, 
off Cape Tiberon ; on the coast of Spain and Sar- 
dinia ; often landed in Corsica, and on one occa- 
sion cut out La Paix 4 guns, from the port of Ge- 
raglio; at the attack of Massenage ; at Leghorn ; 
and the capture of Genoa. He retired on full-pay 
17th Dec. 1846. 

Jan, 24. At Bath, aged 70, Col. James John- 
stone Cochrane, late of the Scots Fusileer Guards. 
He entered the army in Dec. 1799, and accom- 
panied the Guards to Egypt in 1801. Afterwards 
he served in the Peninsula. Col. Cochrane had 
received the silver war medal with three clasps, 
for Egypt, Fuentes d’Onor, and Ciudad Rodrigo. 

Jan. 25, At Lower Norwood, aged 35, Edward 
Eden, esq. surgeon-dentist, of Threadneedle-st. 

At Occaguan, in America, aged 44, Henry Hol- 
land, youngest son of the Rev. Richard Holland, 
Vicar of Spreyton, leaving a widow and seven 
children. 

Jan, 27, At Montreal, Col. George Graydon, K.H. 
toyal Engineers, after a service of nearly 50 years. 
He was at the capture of Martinique in 1809, and 
of Guadaloupe in 1810. 

Jan, 28. At Newcastle, co. Mayo, Capt. Andrew 
C. O'Malley, last surviving brother of the late 
Major-Gen. George O’Malley, and of Major Owen 
O'Malley. 

Lately. In Wales, brevet Major Thomas Lewis 
Laurence, of the Royal Marine Artillery, who re- 
tired on the 30th of April, 1834. 

In his 22nd year, the Rt. Hon. James-Alexander 
Lord Loughborough, son and heir apparent of the 
Earl of Rosslyn. He was born at Apsley hall, 
Notts, May 10, 1830, ‘and was appointed Lieut. 
2nd Life Guards 1850. He was travelling in 
America, and died suddenly in a schooner, on his 
passage from Havannah to New Orleans. 

"eb. 2. At Dover, aged 76, Sarah, wife of Capt. 
Sir John Hamilton, H.M. packet service. She was 
the dau. of Michael Hedgecock, esq. and married 
in 1788. 

At Madeira, Nisida, only dau. of J. Mitchell, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Dublin, aged 71, John, second son of 
the late John Kennedy, esq. of Cultra, co. Down, 
and late of Windsor. 

‘eb. 6. At Woburn-place, Mr. Thomas Holcroft, 
son of the well-known writer and political charac- 
ter of that name, whose widow (dau. of the cele- 
brated Mercier of Paris) subsequently married 
Kenny, the dramatist, and still survives. Mr. Hol- 
croft was for the last thirty years actively engaged 
in London journalism, and was for some years the 
Paris correspondent for the Morning Herald,—a 
post held by his father in 1783, when he furnished 
the first account of Mongolfier’s ascent in a balloon. 
The deceased was formerly secretary to the Asiatic 
Society, and recently editor of an East Indian 
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paper to one of the presidencies, and had but just 
returned to London. 

Feb.8. At North Shields, aged 68, Sir William 
Henry Elwes, styling himself a Baronet, and said 
to be the only surviving son of the late Col. Henry 
Elwes. He died in indigent circumstances. 

At Gallowhill house, near Morpeth, in his 56th 
year, John Manners Fenwicke, esq. of Longfram- 
lington, eldest.son of James Fenwicke, esq. of 
Longwhitton house, co. Northumberland, by Jane, 
only child and heiress of John Manners, esq. of 
Longframlington, the last of that branch of the 
house of Etal, now represented by the Duke of 
Rutland. Mr. Fenwicke was born May 16, 1796, 
and leaves a widow without issue. He is succeeded 
as representative of this branch of the ancient 
house of Fenwicke of Fenwicke Castle, Northum- 
berland, by his next surviving brother, James 
Thomas Fenwicke, M.D. of Ripon. 

At St. Servan, in France, Louisa-Catharine, wife 
of Henry Grimes, esq. 

Feb. 9. At Dublin, William Thomas Barlow, esq. 
brother of the late Dr. Barlow of Bath. 

At Godmanchester, aged 68, Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Thomas Bayliffe, Vicar of Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire. 

At Broomfield, near Whitby, aged 76, Anna, 
widow of Edmund Stevenson, esq. 

At Bath, aged 54, Major George Thomas Parke, 
formerly of the 61st Regt. and latterly of the Ceylon 
Rifles. He entered the service 1814, became Lieut. 
1823, Captain 1826, and Major 1841. 

Aged 78, Hibernicus Scott, of Coolmain, esq. co. 
of Cork. 

At the Church House, Brede, Sussex, aged 88, 
David Smith, esq. 

At Lisbon, John de Oliveira, Count de Tojal, 
for many years Minister of Finances, and late Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs. 

Feb. 11. At Bath, Henry Somers, esq. 

At Roebuck, near Dublin, aged 69, Richard 
Watkins, esq. 

Feb.12. Near Hardwick Bridge, killed by a 
railway train passing over his body, Mr. Matthew 
Dawber, a gentleman of independent property, 
who was considered a confirmed hypochondriac. 
He had escaped from the person who had the care 
of him. Verdict, Unsound mind. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 67, George Thos. 
Dunn, esq. alderman and magistrate of that bo- 
rough and also magistrate for the county. Mr. 
Dunn during the last twenty years was one of the 
most active and conspicuous public men in the 
north of England, his services being chiefly con- 
nected with the corporation of Newcastle and the 
medical charities of that town. 

At Edinburgh, Thomas Hogg, esq. formerly 
surgeon of the 76th Regt. 

At Dover, aged 60, James Stacpoole, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Burghfield, Berks, Anne-Alicia, 
wife of the Rev. Henry Curtis Cherrie, M.A. ; and 
on the 16th, Cameron-Bland, her youngest son. 

At Bath, aged 77, Thos. Hunt, esq. 

At Hoxton, Kate, relict of Augustus Loins- 
worth, esq. M.D., and daughter of the late Dr. 
Webster, of Demerara. 

At Little Baddow, Essex, aged 78, the Rev. 
Stephen Morell, for fifty-three years pastor of the 
Independent church. 

At Farnham Royal, Bucks, Meliora-Rebecca, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Newell, of Ick- 
ford, Bucks. 

At Ryde, I. W., Mary-Anne, widow of the Rev. 
John Orde, Rector of Wensley, Yorkshire, and 
Winslade, Hants. 

At Godmanchester, aged 87, Susan, widow of 
Bryan Thorley, gent. 

Feb. 14. aged 64, in Great Portland-st. An- 
thony Aylward, esq. 

At Thetford, Norfolk, Georgina-Elizabeth, wife 
of Shelford Clarke Bidwell, esq. and eldest dau. of 
the Rev. George Bidwell, Rector of Stanton, Suff. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Colonel James Laing, h.p. 
6lst Regt. He entered the army in 1796, as En- 
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sign, became Lieutenant in the same year, Cap- 
tain in 1805, Major in 1814, and a Lieut.-Colonel 
in 1830. He served with the 6lst in the Penin- 
sula, and had received the war medal with one 
clasp, for the battle of Talavera, in which he was 
wounded. Since 1814 he had been on half-pay. 

Aged 34, J. Perry Lawrence, esq. solicitor, of 
Cambridge, clerk to the magistrates of the Bottis- 
ham division. He has left a young widow and five 
children, 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 80, John Reeve, 
esq. surviving his wife only eleven days. 

At Paris, aged 59, Sigismund Trafford, esq. of 
Wroxham Hall, Norfolk. 

At Alphington, aged 70, Ebenezer Wilcocks, 
esq. 

Feb. 15. At the Oaklands, near Derby, aged 77, 
Mr. Breary, sen. upwards of 40 years an eminent 
auctioneer and valuer. 

Aged 38, Mr. Alexander Buchanan, of Govan, 
well known for his lyrics, which from time to 
time appeared in the Glasgow journals. 

At Halsteads, near Ingleton, Yorkshire, aged 
68, Bell, youngest dau. of the late Felix Doran, 
esq. of Liverpool. 

_ Aged 80, Mr, Samuel Hart, builder, of Chelms- 


ford. 

W. H. Hobbs, esq. late of the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer’s Office, Court of Exchequer. 

At St. Mary Church, Dolly-Kestell, relict ot 
W. Cholwich Lear, formerly of Sandwell. 

At Plymouth, aged 76, Rear-Admiral James 
Robert Philips, on the reserved half-pay list. He 
was a native of Scarborough, and the son of Mr. 
Alexander Philips, Master R.N. He entered the 
navy in 1785, and during his career served about 
seventeen years. He served in the Beaulieu 40 
at the capture of St. Lucia, and was in the battle 
of Camperdown. He was First Lieutenant of and 
commanded the Centurion 50, when, with the 
Russel 74, they beat off Linois’s squadron, con- 
sisting of an 80 and two 40-gun ships. His last 
service was in command of the Bonetta 14, at Co- 
penhagen, when he received his post rank. 

At Ventnor, I.W., John Conyers, fourth and last 
surviving son of Lionel Read Place, esq. of Elstead 
Lodge, Godalming. 

At Great Bramingham, Beds. aged 82, Thomas 
Smith, esq. 

At Alverstoke, Hants, aged 70, Eliza, relict of 
Lieut. Walter Peter Wade, R.N. 

At Barnes, at the residence of her father, Ade- 
line, sixth dau. of Timothy Wiggin, esq. late of 
Harley-st. and the United States of America. 

At Crediton, aged 78, Frances, relict of John 
Yolland, esq. and youngest child of the late Rey. 
John Bond, Rector of East Anstey and Ken- 
nerly. 

Feb. 16. At Northover, near Glastonbury, acci- 
dentally drowned in the river Brne, Thomas Bath, 
esq. He had several times served the office of 
Mayor of Glastonbury. 

In Wilton-crescent, aged 3, Frederick-Rowley, 
second son of Capt. Hugh Berners, R.N. 

At Charmouth, aged 73, John Bullen, esq. 
owner of the extensive manor of Marshwood, 
Whitchurch Canonicorum. 

In Cambridge-terr. aged 29, Hugh John Mont- 
gomery Campbell, late Capt. 19th Regt. 


At York-pl. Baker-st. Margaret, relict of G. R. - 


Daniel, esq. Q.C. 

At Oystermouth, Glam., Mary-Ann, eldest dau. 
of the late Wm. Grumly, esq. of the firm of Daniel 
Ross and Co. of the island of Tortola. 

At Tickhill, aged 83, Alice, relict of the Rey. 
T. H. Marshall, M.A. Vicar of Pontefract. 

In the Broadway, Westminster, Charles B. 
Painter, esq. surgeon. 

Aged 86, Richard Raimes Savage, esq. of Wel- 
drake. 

In De Beauvoir-square, aged 48, Charles Shef- 
field, esq. 

At St. John’s-Wood-road, Emma, eldest dan. of 
the late Joseph Tringham, esq. 
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At Weston-super-Mare, Hester, relict of the 
Rey. Dr. Wise, Rector of Hogworthingham, Linc. 

At Margate, aged 64, Mary, relict of John Wood, 
esq. of Stonar, near Sandwich. 

Feb. 17. At Woolton Hall, Elizabeth, relict of 
Joseph Ashton, esq. 

At Weymouth, aged 76, James Bower, esq. otf 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. 

In Welbeck-street, aged 74, Mary-Anne, widow 
of the late Henry Collingwood, esq. of Lilburn 
Tower, and Cornhill House, Northumberland. 

At Bayswater, aged 65, Catherine, relict of 
William Cooper, esq. of Chelsea. 

At Cirencester, aged 62, Gearge Cannell Davy, 
only surviving son of Rev. John Davy, formerly 
Vicar of Pytchley, leaving a widow and large 
family. 

Aged 73, John Geldard, esq. of Cappleside, near 
Settle. 

At Forcett, near Richmond, aged 82, Margaret, 
wife of the Rev. William Heslop, Incumbent of 
that place. 

At the Nursery House, Ball’s Pond-road, aged 
81, Tobias Michell, esq. 

At Ashburton, aged 82, Jeffery Michelmore, esq. 

In Eccleston-st. aged 50, James William Mor- 
gan, esq. Capt. R.N. He entered the service in 
1814 on board the Leyden 74; and as midshipman 
was employed on various stations between that 
time and 1821, when he passed his examination, 
and from 1822 to 1833 he served as mate of the 
Windsor Castle 74. In 1833 he was made Lieut. 
in which capacity he served in the Tartar 42, 
Ganges 84, Druid 46, Madagascar 46, Harrier 18, 
Dublin 50, and Curacoa 24. He was made Com- 
mander 1841, was employed on home service as 
second Captain of the Camperdown 104, Queen 
110, and Trafalgar 120, and was posted in 1846. 
He married in 1838 Caroline-Dorothea, eldest dau. 
of Rear-Admiral Thomas Brown. 

At St. Margaret’s, Rochester, aged 88, William 
Nicholson, esq. 

At her nephew’s, Pentonville, aged 86, Sophia, 
daughter of the late Rey. William Sellon. 

Feb. 18. At Avisford, aged 6, John-George- 
Beresford, second son of Sir John W. H. Hanson, 
Bart. 

At Bruges, aged 34, Henry Rowland Berkeley, 
esq. He was the son of Henry Conyers Berkeley, 
esq. who died at Dusseldorf, May 6, 1846, and 
grandson of the Rev. Dr. Rowland Berkeley, for- 
merly Rector of Writtle, Essex. 

At the Assembly Rooms, Dawlish, aged 27, Jolin 
Botchley, esq. of Worcester. 

At Longstone Hall, Derbyshire, aged 62, Ka- 
therine, eldest dau. of the late Major Carleile. 

At Kingsdown, Bristol, aged 88, Timothy Cassin, 
esq. 
At Ripon, aged 67, Susannah, last surviving 
dau. of the late William Colbeck, esq. 

At Totnes, Leetitia-Dorothea, relict of F. B. 
Cuming, esq. 

At Plas Dean, Denbighshire, aged 74, John Den- 
ton, esq. of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 
He was called to the bar at the Middle Temple, 
Jan, 24, 1812. 

At Totnes, aged 45, Jane, wife of J. Hains, M.D. 

Aged 66, Lieut. William Anning Hungate, R.N. 
He entered the service in 1803, on board the Pique 
36; was present at the evacuation of St. Domingo 
in that year and at the attack on Curacoa in 1804. 
In 1806 he was wounded in the knee, when board- 
ing the French corvettes Phaeton and Voltigeur. 
He afterwards served in the Elizabeth and Min- 
den 74’s, but since receiving his commission in 
1815 had been on half-pay. He claimed to be 
descended from and to be entitled to the estates 
and baronetcy of the Hungate family, in the 
county of York. In 1831 and 1832 actions of eject- 
ment were tried at the Yorkshire Assizes, in which 
he sought to obtain possession of extensive estates 
at Sherburne, Saxton,&c. now and for upwards ofa 
century in the possession of the Gascoigne family, 
to whom they came by the marriage of Sir Edward 
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Gascoigne, Bart. in 1726, to Mary daughter of Sir 
Francis Hungate, the last Baronet. The deceased 
claimed to be directly descended frowh the brother 
of Sir Francis Hungate ; but on both occasions he 
failed in satisfying the jury as to the validity of his 
claim to the property; he however assumed the 
title of Sir Wm. A. Hungate, Bart. and was pre- 
sented to King William IV. under that title by the 
Earl of Denbigh, April 27, 1831. He married in 
1818 Jane, dau. of the late Lieut. Wm. Avery, 
R.N.; and by that lady, who died in 1845, he had 
issue six sons and four daughters. 

At Downham Grove, Wymondham, Norf. aged 
67, Mary-Ann, wife of James Neave, esq. 

At Walworth, aged 91, Mary, widow of Mr. Les- 
tock Peacock. 

At Lewisham, aged 20, Honeyman-Charles- 
Mackay, youngest son of Capt. M. T. Popplewell, 

At Newhaven, Ann, relict of T. B. Stone, esq. 
and mother of Mrs. Bignell, of Barnstaple. 

Feb.19. Suddenly, aged 75, Robert Pearson 
Boys, esq. late Major in the Royal Marines. The 
jury returned a verdict, ‘“‘ That deceased had come 
to his death by taking an excessive quantity of 
a certain medicine called ‘ Black Drop,’ but in 
what state of mind he was in at the time there was 
no evidence to show.” He had collected by his 
own hand a very extensive collection of fossils 
and natural curiosities. 

At Bath, aged 79, Anna-Maria, relict of Thomas 
Camplin, esq. of Bristol and grand-dau. of the late 
Sir Edward Baynton, Bart. of Spye Park, Wilts. 

At Hogshill, Staff. aged 74, John Flavell, esq. 

At Devonport, Henry Gill, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 46, Frances, widow of the 
Rey. Peter Hordern, M.A. Incumbent of Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, Lance. 

At Glynfield House, Willesden, Middlesex, aged 
50, Edward Prosser, esq. late of Lawrence-lane, 
Cheapside. 

At Torquay, aged 27, Mary, wife of Thomas 
Neale Rippingall, esq. and third dau. of C. A. 
Young, esq. of Clapham-common, Surrey. 

In Guernsey, Georgiana S. E. Vigoureux, eldest 
dau. of the late Lewis Vigoureux, esq. of Chiswick, 
and niece of the late Sir Mordaunt Martin, Bart. 
of Burnham Hall, Norfolk. 

At Pau, Henrietta-Maria, wife of Henry B. G. 
Whitgreave, esq. of Moseley Court, Staffordshire. 

Feb, 20. At Kingston Cross, Portsea, aged 67, 
Elizabeth, relict of Capt. Robert Balfour, R.N. 

At an advanced age, Mrs. Barrow, of Ringwood 
Hall, Derbyshire. 

In Jersey, aged 84, Mrs. Catherine Dunlevie. 
Verdict, that the deceased came by her death by 
her own hands, while in a fit of temporary in- 
sanity. She was the widow of the Rey. Stephen 
Dunlevie, Rector of two parishes in co. Cork. 

At the residence of her sister Mrs. Macaulay, 
Leicester, aged 91, Mary, relict of the Rev. George 
Nliffe Foster, Vicar of New town Linford, and Bre- 
don, and eldest dau. of John Heyrick, esq. and 
sister of William Heyrick, esq. successively town- 
clerks of Leicester from 1764 to 1813. 

In Upper Woburn-pl. aged 81, Elizabeth, relict 
of George Palmer, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Frances-Maria, wife of Sir 
Charles H. Rich, Bart. She was the youngest 
daughter of Sir John Lethbridge, Bart. by Doro- 
thea, eldest dau. of William Buckler, of Boreham, 
co. Wilts; was married in 1806, and has left a 
numerous family. 

At Kingston, Surrey, aged 60, Mr. John Thomas, 
for many years clerk to Mr. Justice Maule. 

At Malaga, aged 60, the Hon. Franees-Henrietta, 
— of Sir John Warrender, Bart. of Lochend, 

N.B. She was the second surviving dau. of 
Richard first Lord Alvanley, by Anne-Dorothea, 
eldest dau. of Richard Wilbraham-Bootle, esq. and 
sister to Lord Skelmersdale. She became the se- 
cond wife of Sir John Warrender in 1831. 

Feb. 21. At Notting-hill, aged 76, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Bynon, esq. of the Admiralty. 
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At Froddington House, near Portsmouth, aged 
77, Edward Casher, esq. alderman and magistrate 
of Portsmouth. 

At Eastdon, near Dawlish, aged 92, Richard 
Eales, esq. clerk of the peace for Devonshire. 
He was appointed deputy in 1784, and clerk in 
1789, and had survived every magistrate of the 
county who was on the bench at the date of his 
appointment. He was the father of Charles Eales, 
esq. of Exeter. 

At Oadby, Leic. aged 49, Charles Jackson, esq. 

At Hampstead, aged 70, Grizell, widow of David 
Powell, esq. of Loughton, Essex. 

At the residence of Sir D. MacDougall, Eaton- 
sq. London, aged 13, Louisa-Nicholson, eldest 
child of J. R. Shaw, esq. of Arrowe-park, Cheshire. 

In London, Lieut.-Col. John Smith, of Elling- 
ham hall, Norfolk, late of the 2d Madras Light 
Cavalry. He was an active magistrate, and a 
generous supporter of the trade of Bungay, His 
only son is a scholar at Rugby. 

At Portobello, Capt. George Stirling, of Glorat, 
N.B. formerly of the 9th Foot. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Strachan, widow of Lieut. J. 
W. Strachan, 73d Regt. who was killed at Waterloo. 

Feb, 22, At Concarneau, France, aged 55, John 
Mapes Ensor, esq. of Rollesby Hall, Norfolk, 
British Consul for the Department of Morbihan. 
He was the eldest son of John Ensor, esq. of 
Rollesby Hall, Norfolk, by his first wife Amphillis, 
eldest dau. of Edmund Mapes, esq. of Rollesby. 
He married Miss Mary Anne Webb, of Sussex, and 
had issue two sons and one dau. 

At Pau, Francesca Maria Carolina, wife of the 
Rey. T. P. Ferguson, of Silsoe, Beds. 

At Launceston, aged 80, Mrs. Gibbons, mother 
of the Rey. T. Gibbons. 

Aged 85, William Goodchild, esq. of St. Helen’s, 

Ipswich. 

In Portland-place, Clapham-road, aged 93, Mrs. 
Alice Hopkins, w idow of Richard Berrage, esq. of 
the Excise, and relict of John Hopkins, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Eliza-Ann, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Duncan M‘Pherson, H.E.1.C.S. 

Suddenly, Samuel Paterson, esq. provost of 
Greenock. 

At Genoa, Sarah, widow of the Rev. John Tem- 
ple, Vicar of Cullompton, Devon. 

At the beneficent asylum founded by John 
Huggens, esq. Northfleet, Kent, aged 72, Colonel 
John Montmorency Tucker, late of H.M. 27th 
Enniskillens, having signalised himself in all the 
Peninsular wars, and also at Waterloo, where he 
was seriously wounded. He was the author of 
biographies of Wellington and Nelson ; Tales of 
the Camp and Cabinet ; see 

At Hastings, aged 77, James Wall, esq. of Ash- 
ford, Kent. 

Feb. 23. In Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 
70, Thomas Acocks, esq. 

Aged 56, Abram Barber, esq. of Cheapside and 
Cornhill. 

At Hull, aged 85, Miss Bedingfeld, aunt of 
Charles Waterton, esq. the celebrated naturalist. 

At Kennington, aged 61, Francis J. 8. Bishop, 
esq. Deputy Purveyor to the Forces 

At Connaught-terr..Thomas Brook, esq. late of 
Eden-pl. Ackworth, Yorksh. and second son of the 
late James Brook, esq. of Thornton Lodge, near 
Huddersfield. 

Aged 51, Rachel, wife of G. Butler, esq. of 
Bowling-green House, Faringdon. 

At Castle Freke, co. Cork, aged 85, the Right 
Hon. Catharine-Charlotte dowager Lady Carbery. 
She was the third daughter of Arthur-Saunders 
2d Ear! of Arran, by the Hon, Catherine Annesley, 
daughter of William Viscount Glenawley. She was 
married in 1783 to John Evans, esq. who in 1807 
succeeded his cousin as 6th Lord Carbery, and 
died without issue in 1845. By her ladyship’s 
death considerable estates, in which she held a 
life interest, devolve to her late husband’s nephew 
the present Lord Carbery. 

At the residence of his uncle T, Binford, esq. of 
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Yeovil, aged 33, Mr. Thomas Binford Eyre, 
surgeon. 

At Norwood, aged 60, Mr. Edward Farn, late 
of the firm of Brooksbank and Farn, solicitors, 
Gray’s-inn-sq. 

At Paris, aged 74, John Gunston, esq. formerly 
of Upper Thames-st. 

At Brighton, aged 39, Eliza, wife of Charles 
King, esq. of Twickenham. 

At Cecil house, Brighton, aged 68, John White, 
esq. of Montagu-sq. London. 

Feb, 24, In Hanover-st. aged 74, Ambrose Born, 





esq. 
At Amersham, aged 14, John-Howe, youngest 
son of Mr. Alderman Challis. 

At Manchester, suddenly, Mrs.Cumming, widow 
of Mr. Cumming, surgeon, of Buxton, who was 
drowned in the river Derwent, at Matlock, about 
a month before. 

At the Charterhouse, Sara-Agnes, wife of the 
Rey. C. R. Dicken, and dau. of the late W. Hous- 
man, esq. of Lunebank, near Lancaster. 

In Upper Belgrave-place, aged 77, Mrs. Emes, 
widow of James Emes, esq. of Crediton. 

At Beyton, aged 63, Mr. Abraham Gall, late 
chemist, of Bury St. Edmund’s, where he twice 
filled the chief magistracy, the last time in the 
year when the municipal reform act superseded 
the old corporation of the borough. 

Aged 21, Gilbert-Talbot, youngest son of the late 
John Goodered, esq. of Fulham. 

At Crickhowell, aged 85, John Hotchkis, esq. 

At Bruce-grove, Tottenham, aged 82, Maria- 
Bella, wife of Luke Howard, esq. of that place, and 
of Ackworth Villa, Yorkshire. 

At Dunaunie, near Petersfield, Sarah-Matilda, 
second dau. of the late Dr. Parry, of Bath, and 
sister of Capt. Sir W. E. Parry, R.N. 

Sarah, wife of Christopher J. Waddell, esq. of 
Grandpont house, Oxford. 

Aged 20, Fanny-Julia, eldest dau. of Septimus 
Wray, esq. M.D. of Brixton. 

Feb, 25. In Wellington-square, Eleanor, relict of 
Robert J. Barton, esq. late of the Hon. E.L.C.S. 

At Ealing, aged 49, Eliza, wife of Joseph Char- 
lier, esq. of Bayswater-terrace. \ 

At Birkenhead, Catharine, relict of William 
Dutton, esq. of Halewood house, Lance. 

In Albion-st. Hyde-park, Maria, only dau. of 
the late Patrick Fagan, esq. of the North Abbey, 
Cork, chief of the ancient family of Fagan, of 
Feltrim. 

At Great Malvern, aged 51, Margaretta-Jane, 
wife of Capt. Rose Henry Fuller, R.N. She was 
the sister of Sir Robert Sheffield; Bart. of Nor- 
manby, co. Lincoln; was married in 1831, and 
has left issue. 

At Bythorn, aged 66, John George, esq. 

At Canterbury, aged 74, Thomas Glover, esq. 

At Stockwell, Fred. Geode, esq. of Surrey-st. 

At Hythe, aged 57, Col. George Dry Hall, late 
of the Royal Staff Corps. He served at Waterloo ; 
and was placed on half-pay in 1839. 

Aged 28, Frederic-Lewis, eldest son of James 
Hertslet, esq. of Michael’s-grove, Brompton. 

At Letherhead, Surrey, aged 67, Elizabeth 
Sophia Lewis, only surviving dau. of the late Col. 
George Lewis, R.A. 

At Brighton, aged 47, Penclope-Sophia, dau. of 
the late Charles Smyth, esq. 

At Old Romney, aged 93, Mr. John Wimble, 68 
years parish clerk. 

Feb. 26. At Chelsea, aged 42, Mr. Thomas 
Dalton, only son of the late John J. Dalton, esq. 
Commissary of Horse, and grandson of the late 
Rev. Peter Beavis, Rector of Warkleigh and Sal- 
terleigh, and Vicar of Chittlehampton, Devon. 

At Rochester, aged 78, Mary-Ann, widow of 
David Hermitage Day, esq. 

At Darnhall, Peebleshire, Ada-Oliphant, and on 
2d inst. Alice, only daughters of Lord Elibank. 

At Bath, aged 85, Mrs. Sarah Hannaford, 
mother-in-law of the late Rev. Thomas Roberts, 
of Bristol. 
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In London, aged 74, G. Horniblow, esq. for 
many years a respectable medical practitioner at 
Charlbury. 

Aged 79, David Arbarbanel Lindo, esq. of Man- 
sell-st. Goodman’s-fields. 

At Llangodack, Carmarthensh. aged 68, Anna- 
Maria, wife of John William Lloyd, esq. of Danyr 
Altt, and late of South Park, Kent. 

Sudenly, in Bridge-street, Blackfriars, aged 18, 
George-Henry, son of Robert Paris, esq. of Sopley, 
Hants. 

In Eaton-sq. Louisa-Elizabeth, wife of Joseph 
Scott, esq. of Colney, Norfolk. 

At Galton, near Dorchester, aged 83, James 
Sherren, esq. 

Aged 65, Mary, wife of James De Carle Sowerby, 
of the Botanic-gardens, Regent’s-park. 

At Margate, aged 49, John Henry Stride, esq. 

Died by his own hand, Mr. Wakeling, coal-mer- 
chant, of Stafford-place, Pimlico. 

At Saintbridge House, Upton St. Leonard’s, 
Glouc. aged 82, Benjamin Williams, esq. late of 
Bowdon Lodge, Cheshire. 

Feb. 27. At Reading, aged 61, James Boorne, 
esq. 

At Lewisham, aged 79, Miss Frances Caldecott. 
In Upper Bedford-pl. aged 64, Henry Davis, 


esq. 

At Portobello, near Edinburgh, aged 70, Lady 
Charlotte Erskine, dau. of John Francis, twelfth 
Earl of Marr. 

At Carlton Husthwaite, near Thirsk, aged 77, 
Arabella, last surviving dau. of John Foljambe, 
esq. of Rotherham. 

At Bath, aged 78, Robert Fry, esq. 

At Corston, aged 72, Giles Hall, esq. 

At the residence of the Rev. S. Percy, Guildford, 
aged 79, Mrs. Sarah Hawes. 

At Torquay, Thomas Manby Johnson, esq. of 
Sheffield, senior member ef the firm of Johnson, 
Cammell, and Co. Cyclops Works. 

At Liverpool, aged 64, George Kendall, esq. 

Aged 52, Jane, wife of the Rev. Thomas Mays, 
Wigston Magna, Leic. 

At Fant House, aged 36, Margaret, third dau. of 
the late Horatio Pope, esq. 

In Tavistock-st. aged 43, William Reynolds, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 71, William Augustus Stan- 
dert, esq. 

At Southsea, Hants, aged 43, Jane, wife of Capt. 
Urquhart, 59th Regt. 

At Girdler’s-hall, aged 54, William Walton, esq. 

In Princess-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 55, 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late John West, esq. of 
Jamaica. 

At the Vicarage, Chipping Norton, aged 25, 
Ellen-Ann, wife of the Rev. Alexander Whishaw. 

In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. Ellen-Ann, wife 
of Henry White, esq. 

Feb, 28. At Dursley, Glouc. Berkeley Wathen 
Bloxsome, esq. brewer, and manager of the Na- 
tional Provincial Bank. We was shot when draw- 
ing the charge from his gun. He was son of Mr. 
Bloxsome, clerk of the peace for the county, and 
has left a widow and family. 

At Headington, aged 46, Basil Melville Farrell, 
esq. 

At West Bank, Lanc. aged 77, Wm. Hurst, esq. 

Aged 36, Elizabeth, wife of W. T. Imeson, B.A. 
Virginia Lodge, Westow-hill, Surrey. 

At Southwell, Notts. aged 37, Marmaduke, se- 
cond son of Robert Kelham Kelham, of Bleasby 
Hall, esq. 

At the Mount, Torquay, Joshua Lupton, esq. of 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Aged 76, Catherine-Elizabeth, relict of Thos. 
Midgley, esq. of Middleham, and formerly of 

Cookridge, near Leeds. 

At Scarbro’, aged 66, James Midgeley, esq. one 
of the Society of Friends. 

At Stoke, near Devonport, aged 80, Catherine, 
relict of Charles Natt, esq. of Exeter. 

In Portland-pl. aged 76, Rd. Oliverson, esq. 

At Norwich, aged 68, Katherine-Mary, eldest 
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dau. of the late Henry Partridge, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, and of Cromer, Norfolk. 

At Lee, near Blackheath, at the residence of her 
father Joseph Sladen, esq. Frances-Elizabeth, wife 
of Dr. Robertson, D.C.L. of Doctors’ Commons. 

At Stockton-upon-Tees, aged 25, Mary-Esther, 
only dau. of Robert Simpson, esq. of North-terr. 

At Brighton, aged 69, Catharine, widow of 
Thomas Storar, esq. of East Dulwich. 

Aged 58, Mr. Spencer Suthers, cotton-spinner 
and manufacturer of Oldham. He committed sui- 
cide by leaping down a coalpit. He had beenagreat 
sufferer from rheumatism ; but is believed to have 
been in prosperous circumstances. He leaves a 
widow, son, and two daughters. 

Aged 71, Henry Ward, esq. of Oxford. 

Feb, 29. At Longfieet, Poole, aged 42, George 
Balstone, esq. 

Aged 85, Joseph Bassford, esq. late of Newtown 
Unthank. 

Aged 60, Robert Riddell Bayley, esq. of Basing- 
hall-st. and Frimley, Surrey. 

In Harley-st. Dorcas, widow of Sir Josias Cham- 
pagné, G.C.H. 

Aged 77, Catherine, relict of John Fentiman, 
esq. of Claylands, Kennington. 

In Highbury-pl. Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Joseph Humphry, esq. of Sudbury, Suffolk. 

At the residence of his brother, John Ireland, 
esq. surgeon, Finsbury, aged 62, Capt. Edward 
Treland, formerly of the E.1.Co’s. naval service. 

At the workhouse, Chorley, aged 78, Mr. Roger 
Leigh, one of the pretenders to the Stoneleigh 
Abbey estate. 

In Bentinck-street, aged 60, Emma-Brooke, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Oliver, esq. of De- 
vonshire-pl. 

Lately. At his estate in the Steyermark, Herr 
Dibler, the renowned professor of legerdemain, 
who visited England some years since. 

Capt. James M‘Farland, R.N. on the retired 
list of 1840. He had served afloat 28 years from 
his first entry into the navy in 1781. He was 
Acting Lieutenant of the Queen Charlotte on the 
glorious First of June, and was promoted for that 
service June 23, 1794, and was also in that ship in 
Lord Bridport’s action Sept. 12, 1800. When se- 
nior of the Lancaster he sustained a compound 
fracture of the right arm, and was officially re- 
commended for his conduct at the cutting out by 
the boats of that vessel and the Adamant 50, of a 
ship-lying under the fire of two heavy batteries at 
Port Louis, Isle of France. He was promoted to 
the rank of Commander after commanding the 
Penguin sloop, at the Cape, June 1803, and was 
subsequently for above ten years employed on the 
Fencible service. 

In Paris, M. Lucas de Montigny, the adopted 
son of Mirabeau. At his death that extraordinary 
man left all his papers and correspondence to M. 
Lucas, who, some years ago, compiled from them 
eight volumes of Mémoires Biographiques. 

At Elgin, Lieut.-Col. Robert Spark, 93d High- 
landers. He entered the army in 1807, became a 
Lieutenant in that year ; Capt. Feb. 1820; Major 
Dec. 1835; Lieut.-Col. Nov. 1851. He served in 
the American war in 1814 and 1815, and was 
wounded at New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815. 

At Andover, Massachusets, aged 71, Professor 
Moses Stuart, whose Canon of Scripture, and 
Exegetical Commentaries on the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Hebrews, and more recently his 
work on the Apocalypse, have become well known 
in Europe. 

March. At Upper Holloway, Sarah, relict of 
William Adams, R.N. formerly of Wisbech. 

At Ludlow, aged 79, Penelope-Antrobus, relict 
of Thomas Brettell, esq. of the Tiled House, King 
Swinford, Staffordshire. 

At Randalstown, Capt. Carrothers, Adj. of the 
Antrim Militia (or the Queen’s Royal Rifles). He 
served with the 28th Foot throughout the Penin- 
sular campaigns, and received the war medal with 
ten clasps. He was also present at Quatre Bras 
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and Waterloo, and had the honour of obtaining 
the medal for the latter glorious victory. 

At Turnham-green, aged 86, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Edgell. 

At the house of her father-in-law, Muswell-hill, 
aged 36, Harriet, relict of Richard Marshall, jun. 
esq. formerly of Stationers’ Hall-court. 

At Aylesford, Kent, aged 63, Mary-Knott, wife 
of Thomas Robson, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 26, Louisa-Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Albany Savile, esq. of Oaklands, 
Devon. 

Caroline, wife of Frederick Williams, esq. of 
Chancery-lane, and Blenheim-road, fourth dau. 
of the late William Hensman, esq. of Kimbolton. 

March 2. At Comberton Hall, near Kiddermin- 
ster, aged 46, Samuel Barnett, esq. 

At Birkenhead,,aged 77, George Bedford, esq. 
formerly of Bedford-row. 

At Cagliari, in the island of Sardinia, aged 32, 
Penelope-Eleanor, wife of E. C. Boville, esq. and 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Thompson, esq. of 
Bishopwearmouth. 

At Devonport, aged 93, Mrs. Allan Bradley. 

At Birkenhead, aged 63, Robert Lindow Carr, 
esq. late of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1811, 
M.A. 1816 ; barrister of the Middle Temple, 1815. 

At Reculver, aged 68, Edward Charles, esq. 

Aged 72, William Freeland, esq. of Fishbourne, 
Sussex. 

At Maidstone, aged 61, Rachel-Maria, wife of 
Capt. James Gabriel Gordon, R.N. 

Aged 45, Agneta, wife of Francis Agnotus Gould, 
esq. of Hormeadbury, Herts, and youngest dan. 
of the late William Henry Beauchamp, esq. of 
Forthampton, Gloucestershire. 

At Ramley, near Lymington, aged 84, James 
Hunt, esq. 

At Wroxall Cross, I.W. aged 64, Osmond John- 
son, esq. 

At the house of his mother, Cheltenham, aged 
38, Reginald Wilton Macdonald, esq. late 17th 
Lancers, Queen’s Foreign Service Messenger, son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. John Macdonald, of Sum- 
merlands, Exeter, grandson of Flora Macdonald. 

At Tonbridge-wells, aged 42, William Offley, esq. 

At Wetherby, aged 31, William, youngest son of 
the late Gregory Rhodes, esq. 

At Bath, aged 70, Susan, relict of Thos. Wright, 
esq. of Shooters’-hill, formerly of West Smithfield. 

March 3. In Bedford-road, Clapham, aged 76, 
John Brown, esq. late Collector of Excise. 

At Wilby, aged 53, James-Lincoln, son of Isaac 
Cunningham, esq. late of Yoxford. 

Aged 71, Mary, widow of James Gooden, esq. of 
Tavistock-sq. 

At Upper Holloway, Elizabeth, relict of Charles 
Lloyd, esq. 

Aged 77, the Most Hon. Elizabeth-Rebecca, 
dowager Marchioness of Thomond. She was the 
only dau. and heir of Thomas Trotter, esq. of Du- 
leek, co. Meath ; was married in 1799 to William 
O’Bryen, esq. who succeeded his uncle as second 
Marquess of Thomond in 1808, and died in 1846, 
having had issue four daughters, who survive 
their mother : Lady Susan-Maria, wife of Captain 
the Hon. George Fred. Hotham, R.N.; Lady Sarah, 
wife of Major Wm. Stanhope Taylor; Mary Vis- 
countess Berehaven ; and Lady Elizabeth, wife of 
Geo. Stukeley Bucke, esq. 

In Earl’s Court, Old Brompton, Frederick-Ward, 
elder son of Frederick Schultz, esq. 

At Bexley Heath, Kent, aged 56, Andrew Biggs 
Wright, many years connected with the London 





press. 

March 4. At St. Leonard’s, James, youngest 
son of the late Edward Boyd, esq. of Merton Hall, 
Wigtonshire. 

At his residence, Selsfield Lodge, Westhoathly, 
Sussex, aged 65, Henry By, esq. 

Aged 76, Elizabeth, widow of Capt. Robert Coc- 
kerill, of Twickenham, formerly of the 67th Regt. 

At Fountain Hall, near Aberdeen, aged 84, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of Patrick Copland, LL.D. Profes- 
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sor of Natural Philosophy, Marischal College, and 
University of Aberdeen. 

At Brighton, aged six years, Lancelot-James, 
son of Lieut.-Col. Eyre. 

In Woburn-sq. aged 8, Reginald, third son and 
fifth child of William Hosking, esq. Professor, of 
King’s college, London. 

March & At the house of his son-in-law, R. M. 
Martin, Kensington, aged 89, George Barron, esq. 
late of H. M. Ordnance Department. 

Aged 62, Catherine, only surviving dau. of the 
late Andrew Birrell, esq. 

At Hadlow, Kent, aged 77, Fred. Bowman, esq. 

At Dublin, Louisa, wife of Kenneth Cameron, 
esq. Assistant Commissary General. 

Aged 26, Clara-Chilton, sixth dau. of the Rev. 
R. P. Crane, Vicar of Heybridge and Tolleshunt 
Major, Essex. 

At Brighton, aged 73, Charles Clement Deacon, 
esq. 
At Exmouth, aged 68, Miss Charlotte Dashwood, 
youngest dau. of the late Charles Vere Bertie 
Dashwood, esq. of Stanford Hall, Notts. 

At Stratford-on-Avon,Edmund-Burton-Charles, 
eldest son of Charles Lemon Greaves, esq. lord of 
the manor of Ilmington. 

At Durington, Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
George Moore, esq. 

At Bayswater, Caroline, wife of Captain Henry 
G. Chicheley Plowden, 9th Bengal Light Cavalry. 

Aged 70, Agnes, widow of Thomas Prowse, 
Commander R.N. 

At Clifton, near York, aged 86, Mary, widow of 
Rear-Adm. Hugh Robinson. 

At Adlingfleet Vicarage, aged 6 months, Isabel- 
Henrietta, dau. of the Hon. and Rev. F. Sugden. 

At Coventry, aged 64, Sarah, relict of Charles 
Thornhill, gent. of Darlaston, in co. Stafford, 
mother of the Rey. C. Thornhill, Incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, Coventry. 

Aged 88, Mrs. Jane Western, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Western, esq. formerly of Abington Hall, 
Cambridge. 

March6. At Bromley, co. Wicklow, the Right 
Hon. Lady Harriet Daly, at a very advanced age. 
Her ladyship’s grandson, Lord Dunsandle and 
Clonconnel, inherits an accession of 5,000/7. per 
annum. 

At Reading, Anne Rumsey, last surviving dau. 
of the late James Rumsey, M.D. of Amersham. 

Aged 76, William Robert Simpson, esq. solicitor, 
of Red Lion-st. Clerkenwell. 

At Knaresborough, aged 40, John Walton, esq. 
partner in the firm of Walton and Co. and youngest 
son of the late Christopher Walton, esq. 

March 7. At Southampton, Miss Augusta 
Bowles ; and four days after her eldest sister, Miss 
Harriet Bowles. 

At Reading, aged 78, John Adee Curtis, esq. of 
Dorking. 

At Paris, aged 73, Lady Jane Dalrymple Hamil- 
ton. She was the eldest daughter of the celebrated 
Admiral Lord Duncan, and sister of the Earl of 
Camperdown. In her youth she was reckoned one 
of the most beautiful women of her day, and at- 
tracted much admiration when, resting on the 
arm of her stately and gallant father, she appeared 
in the royal procession which went to St. Paul’s 
after the battle of Camperdown to give thanks for 
the great naval victories. She afterwards married 
Sir Hew Dalrymple Hamilton, of Bargeny and 
North Berwick, in Scotland. Their only child, 
and the heiress of the Great Bargeny estates, was 
married to the Duc de Coigny; and their eldest 
daughter and heiress is married to Mr. Dalrymple, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Wigtonshire, and heir 
presumptive of the Earl of Stair, who also married 
the sister of Lady Jane Dalrymple Hamilton. 

Aged 84, Catherine, relict of John Hartshorne, 
esq. surgeon, of East Retford, Notts. 

At Torquay, aged 79, Maria Horne, dau. of the 
Right Rev. George Horne, late Bishop of Norwich. 

In Eaton-pl. aged 26, Lady Margaret Henrietta 
Maria Milbanke, wife of Henry John Milbanke, 
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esq. (nephew to the Duke of Cleveland), and sister 


to the Earl of Stamford and Warrington. She was 
the only daughter of the late George-Harry Lord 
Grey of Groby, by Lady Katharine Charteris, 4th 
dau. of the Earl of Wemyss and March. She was 
raised to the rank of an Earl’s daughter May 23, 
1845, and married Oct. 5, 1846, to Henry John Mil- 
banke, esq. by whom she has left an infant family. 
Her body was conveyed for interment to the family 
vault at Thorpe Penn, Yorkshire. 

J. P. Molloy, esq. late of Jessore, Bengal. 

In Gower-st. at the house of her eldest son, aged 
84, Sarah, relict of John Shuttleworth, esq. 

Aged 80, Lucy, widow of John Parnam Stone, 
esq. of Quorndon. 

March 8. At Hampton Court Palace, aged 15, 
Julia-Cecile, third dau. of Lord Henry Gordon, 
She was unfortunately burnt to death by her night- 
clothes catching fire. 

At Midhurst, Caroline, youngest dau. of the late 
Rey. Cecil Greene, Rector of Fishbourne, Sussex. 

At Branxholme Park, Roxburghshire, Sarah, 
wife of William Grieve, esq. widow of John Clarke, 
esq. of Barnby Moor, and dau. of James Wagstaff, 
esq. of Bilby. 

At Roehampton, aged 41, Carolina-Maria, wife 
of Baron Hambro. 

In Cambridge-st. Hyde park-sq. aged 32, Henry 
Minasi, jun, esq. eldest son of Henry S. Minasi, 
esq. his Sicilian Majesty’s Consul-General. 

At Plymouth, aged 45, Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
P. Ongier, esq. 

At Stonehouse, Capt. Thomas Stevens, R.M. 

March 9. At Paris, aged 64, Joseph Pole Carew, 
esq. eldest son of the late Right Hon. Reginald 
Pole Carew, of East Antony, Cornwall, whom he 
succeeded in 1835. He married in 1810 Caroline, 
second dau. of John Ellis, esq. of Mamhead House, 
Devon, and she died at Courbevoy, near Paris, Oct. 
19, 1845, 

At Ryde, I. W., the Right Hon. Charlotte-Phila- 
delphia Lady Decies. She was the only dau. and 
heir of the late Robert Horsley, esq. of Bolam 
House, Northumberland ; was married in 1810 to 
the Rev. Lord Decies; and has left issue one son 
and three daughters. 

In Lower Grosvenor-st. aged 82, Mary, widow of 
the Right Hon. William Dundas, formerly Lord 
Register of Scotland, and sister of the late Lord 
Wharncliffe and the late Countess of Beverley. 
She was the daughter of the Hon. James Stuart 
Wortley Mackenzie, second son of John third Earl 
of Bute, by the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley- 
Montagu. She was married in 1811, and left a 
widow in 1845. 

In York-terrace, Regent’s-park, Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late Robert Gower, esq. 

At Old Sieningford, Yorkshire, aged 55, Geo. 
Hutchinson, esq. of Tanfield Lodge, near Ripon. 

At Hanwell, aged 26, Laura-Amanda, widow of 
Berkeley Johnson, esq. late of St. John’s-wood. 

In the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, aged 72, Major- 
General Richard John James Lacy, Colonel Com- 
mandant of the 6th Battalion Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, and Director General of Artillery. He 
entered the Artillery as Second Lieut. 1796, be- 
came First Lieut. 1798, Captain 1804, brevet- 
Major 1814, Lieut.-Colonel 1827, Colonel 1840, 
and Major-General 1846. He served in Holland 
in 1799, and on the coast of Spain from 1812 to 
1814, and was present at the battle of Castalla and 
the two sieges of Tarragona. He was an officer of 
considerable scientific acquirements, which were 
of great service to him as a member of the select 
committee, which office he held for a lengthened 
period, and was greatly appreciated by inventors 
and others, owing to his affable and pleasing man- 
ners. On the Ist Jan. 1849, he was appointed 
Director-General of Artillery, having previously 
been Inspector of the Royal Carriage department. 
On July 8, 1851, he was appointed Colonel-Com- 
mandant of the 6th battalion. 

In Tavistock-st. Bedford-sq. aged 82, Charles 
Startridge, esq. 
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March 10. At Chichester, aged 62, John Bar- 
ton, esq., one of the original promoters of the 
Chichester Savings Bank, the Lancasterian School, 
and the Mechanics’ Institution, of which he was 
treasurer until its union with the Philosophical 
Society. For many years he lectured within its 
walls in an able and popular manner. 

At Plaistow, Essex, aged 84, Mrs. Bywater. 

At the Vicarage, Yardley, Wore. aged 79, Maria 
Philippa Artemisia, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Gwyther, and mother of the Right Hon. Lord Mil- 
ford. She was the dau. and heir of James Child, 
esq. of Bigelly House, co. Pembroke, by Mary- 
Philippa-Artemisia, only dau. and heir of Bulke- 
ley Philipps, esq. uncle of Sir Richard Philipps, 
Bart. created Lord Milford in the peerage of Ire- 
iand in 1776, and who died s. p. in 1823. The 
peerage was revived in favour of her only son, the 
present Lord, in 1847. 

At Hastings, aged 34, William, eldest surviving 
son of John Edward Terry, esq. of the Grove, 
Sydenham, Kent. 

March 11. At Seend House, aged 84, Hannah, 
relict of Ambrose Awdry, esq. 

At the Convent of Mercy, Bermondsey, aged 37, 
Cecilia Beste, sister of J. R. Beste, esq. of Botleigh 
Grange, Hants. 

At Myddelton House, Enfield, aged 51, Henry 
Carington Bowles, esq. son of the late Henry Ca- 
rington Bowles, esq. F.S.A. 

At Sydenham, aged 30, Frances, wife of John 
Edwards, esq. of H.M. Public Record Office. 

In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. aged 78, the Hon. 


William Booth Grey, great-uncle to the Earl of 


Stamford and Warrington. He was the second son 
of George-Harry 5th Earl of Stamford and Ist Earl 
of Warrington, by the Lady Henrietta Cavendish 
Bentinck, daughter of William 2nd Duke of Port- 
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land. He married first, in 1802, Frances-Anne, 
diu :hter and heiress of Thomas Pryce, esq. of 
I ufryn House, co. Glamorgan, who died in 1837 
(when the Duffryn estate devolved, according to 
entail, upon John Bruce, esq. who thereupon as- 
sumed the name of Pryce) ; and secondly, in 1838, 
the Hon. Frances Somerville (who died in 1849), 
sister to Kenelm 17th Baron Somerville. Mr. Booth 
Grey had no issue by either marriage. 

At Winchester, aged 77, Langford Lovell, esq. of 
Hursley, Hampshire, and Wendover Deane House, 
Bucks. 

At Hampstead, aged 34, John Sayres, esq. of 
New-sq. Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-law. 

March 12. At Haslar hospital, First-Lieutenant 
John Cree Giles, R.M. son of Colonel Giles, second 
commandant at Plymouth. 

Aged 30, the wife of Sir Edward Graham of Esk, 
Bart. youngest dau. of the late James Dillon Tully, 
M.D. She was killed by dislocation of her neck, 
from falling down stairs et the house of a friend. 
She became second wife o! Sir Edward in 1844, and 
has left a son. 

March 13. At Canterbury, aged 79, Susan, re- 
lict of William Clare Bradshaw, esq. of Lime- 
house. 

Aged 25, George, third son of the late William 
Waldron, esq. of Belbroughton. 

March 14. Aged 70, Sarah, relict of Winter 
Frost, esq. manufacturer, and magistrate of Kid- 
derminster. 

March 15. At Bellingham, Northumberland, 
Mr. John Walter Loraine. When returning from 
the Tindale Hunt, his horse, on turning a corner 
of the road, lost its footing and fell, when he sus- 
tained such injuries as to cause his death on the 
following morning. A widow and six children haye 
to mourn his untimely end. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 











Deaths Registered = 3 
L 
Week ending ~~~ i cies deat bis at ee ae thine 2 3 
Saturday, Under 15 to) 60 and Age not Total. Males. Females. "9" 
15. 60. | upwards. specified. a 
Feb, 28. 489 368 212 = 1069544 525 1638 
March 6., 466 399 250 13 1128 566 562 1699 
o 43.) SQL) 437 274 = 1232 636 596 1647 
» 20.1! 523 399 286 _ 1208 652 556 1710 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Marcu 26. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

& &. & 4. s. d. 8. d. 4: ad. s. d. 

42 8 30 3 19 9 31 11 30 4 29 10 


PRICE OF HOPS, Marcu 29. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 12s. to 67. 6s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 5s. to 7/. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Marcu 25. 


Hay, 22. 15s. to 3/. 18s.—Straw, ld. 2s. to 1/. 8s.—Clover, 37. 5s. to 41. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, Marca 29. 
Beef ..c0cccccess oct Be. to Se. 4d. 
Mutton ...........28. 6d, to4s. 2d. 
WOM cccdicsiccced, Ge toes. Be. 


POR cicsdccvencct Ob. tae 1, 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Marcu 29, 
Beasts......... 4,479 Calves 143 
SheepandLambs 23,750 Pigs 395 


COAL MARKET, Marcu 26. 


Walls Ends, &c. 12s. 6d. to 23s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 38. 0d. 


Other sorts, lls. Od. to 14s. Od. 
Yellow Russia, 37s, 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From February 26, to March 25, 1852, both inclusive. 


| Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 















































































P 4 4 “ 
safes § sg 32) 2 (Bel | 
PEGE 6 (2. = [>E SEI 6 |e = | ei ™ 
a3\53 7 bz g Weather. Az eg Py Bz 3 | Weathe 
— — 1 — | | 
Feb._ | ¢| ° fin. pts. ‘Mar ry Bod Be lin, pts. 
26 | 39 43 38 30, 18 jcloudy, rain || 12 39 | 46 | 37 |30, 29 | ~~ fair 
27 | 38 45 | 39 , 05 (do. fair | 13 | 40/46 38) ,34/do.d 
28 | 43 | 49 | 36 29, 06 ‘do.do.hy.rn.|| 14 | 40 | 44 | 39 | 41 /do. do.slht. rn. 
29 38 43 3h =, 78 do. do.do.do.| 15 | 40 | 44 | 42), 42) fair 
M.1) 38) 49 | 43, , 76 do. do.do.do.| 16 | 45 | 49 40)! , 38 |jcloudy 
2/3747 35 | 88 sdodododo.| 17 | 44| 48 | 39 | ; 33 do. 
3 | 36 42 32 30, 01 |fair, cloudy || 18 | 38) 44 | 35 |, 27 | do. fair 
4/35/42 29 | 33\\do. 19 | 38 45 | 37| ; 09|do. do. 
5 | 32 40 | 32 ss, 63 ||foggy, fair 20 | 37 | 51 | 39) , 11 ‘fair 
6 | 34 40 | 33, 67 ||cloudy, do. | 21/48/56 43! ,12/do. 
7/40 50| 35 — , 63 |\do. do. 22/48/60 47) ,12/do. 
8 | 44 48) 43, 49 ||do. do. || 23 | 48 | 60 ” | } 07 foggy, fair 
9 | 39 49 | 37 , 43 |\do. do. || 24 | 42 | 58 4. 88 | fair,cldy.sleet 
10 | 36 45 | 36 » 37 |\do. do. | 25 | 38 | 48 39 | 97 | | do. do. 
11 | 38 46 , 21 | rain, cloudy 
| | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. - 
2 4ie., #8 2 ays a 
£8 53 5a 8 iid... = ; 
Zin C8 93 S29 PE Sat So ) Ex. Bills, . 
3 ~S ne § S2V®EGSES A £1000. 
~ 42 88 859 | BR AEBE SND = 
3 . “a “2 cie <q os a = 
me Oi «9 9 oe) R=} 
26 219 98 97; 99} 73 ————260 7274pm. 63 60 pm. 
272193: 98 974 993 74 —————— 73 pm. 60 pm. 
283—— 98 97} 99} 74 ——-——259 73pm. 60 63 pm. 
12193 98 97; 99} 74 ————260 7173 pm. 60 63 pm. 
2219 | 983 973 993 74 ————260 72pm. 61 64pm. 
32183 983 973 993 72 7572pm. 65 pm. 
219% 988 | 974 994| 73 |————|.72. 75 pm, 6563 pm. 
5—! 982 972 998 74 ——-——'\——7372pm.__ 62 pm. 
6— 982) 973 993 73 \————|——._ 72 pm. | 62 65 pm. 
82193 988 | 973 998 74 ————261 7572pm. 62 65 pm. 
9220, 983 | 973 993 72 | |——|1072 72 pm. | - 
10220 | 983 | 973 | 998 72 | 97% ——7275 pm. 65 62 pm. 
11/220 =©983 97% 994, ——-| | 261 7572pm. 65 pm. 
12 978 ——-——_ —— —— —— 7673 pm. 64 66 pm. 
13 —-———_- 973. —— —~- ——- —— ——7673 pm. 64 67 pm. 
15 — 98) ———~—~———; 73pm. 67 65 pm. 
16——$ ——— 984, | —__|_|_|___ 73 pm. 65 68 pm. 
17 —~-———-.__ 98}. ——- —— ——- —— 260} 76 pm. | 68 65 pm. 
18 ——|___ 984, | ___- ____________'73. 76 pms.! 65 68 pm. 
19 ——-——— 98}. —— ——'—- ——_——- 7477 pm. 66 69 pm. 
20 —-———-_ 98} ——-—_—_-—— 108 | 74 pm 66 pm. 
a ES a a ee a 
23 ——--———__ 98}_- —— —— —— —— —— 75 78 pm. 67 70 pm. 
24 -——- ———__ 982. ——- ——- ——- —— ——, 75pm. 70 67 pm. 
25 —'—___ 987 | —_' |__| 79 68 pm. 
26 ——- ———_ 98 —— ————- ——_ —— 79 pm. 70 68 pm. 
27 ——- ——_- »98§_s~ —— ——- ——_ —_——- 76pm. 68 70pm. 
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